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lire  very  ming 
pertaining  to  learning  of  every 
kind  as  we  are  today  in  regard  to 
religious  matters.” 

*  —  President  John  Taylor 
He  did  not  say  it  would  be  easy,  however.  The 
difficulty  of  this  undertaking  is  epitomised  in  the 
struggle  of  Brigham  Young  University,  the 
intellectual  heart  of  the  LDS  community,  to  achieve 
academic  excellence  in  a  secular  society. 

Yet  after  decades  of  trying  to ‘Strike  the  perfect"1 
balance,  many  of  BYU’s  administrators  and  faculty 
say  a  more  spiritual  approach  toward  education  will 
power  BYU’s  academic  program  to  the  kind  of 
prominence  envisioned  by  President  Taylor. 

Brigham  Young  founded  the  school  in  1875  with 
the  idea  that  “Our  religion  will  not  contradict  or 
clash  with  the  fftets  of  science  in  any., particular.” 

But  there  were  clashes.  They  began  almost  with 
BYU’s  inception,  which  coincided  with  an  atheistic 
trend  in  Western  education, 
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BYU:  The  best  of  everything? 


ACADEMIA  NOTE! 


CBy  CLARK  MORGAN 

Staff  Writer 

omparison  is  a  popular  sport  at 
BYU,  and  if  you  believe  everything 
you  hear,  BYU  has  one  of  the  (if  not 
the)  best  law  schools;  business 
schools,  foreign  cinemas,  volleyball  teams  and  bal¬ 
lroom  dance  squads  in  the  nation. 

One  aspect  of  the  contest  that  isn’t  so  quick  to 
multiply  and  replenish  on  campus  is  the  overall 
academic  quality  of  BYU’s  students  and  faculty. 
Yet  the  makeup  of  both  faculty  and  students  has 
changed  significantly  in  the  last  decade. 

Recent  changes  in  BYU’s  admission  policy  that 
stress  solid  academic  preparation  in  high  school, 
combined  with  increasing  numbers  of  applicants, 
have  made  admissions  more  selective. 

New  emphasis  on  faculty  scholarship  and  pub¬ 
lishing  are  also  aimed  at  building  and  maintaining  a 
faculty  with  strong  academic  ability. 

“We’re  on  the  road  to  getting  students  with  high¬ 
er  academic  preparation,”  said  Jeffery  Tanner, 
director  of  admissions,  of  the  new  emphasis  on  high 
school  preparation.  Tanner  said,  however,  the 
admissions  policy  has  not  changed  drastically. 

Tanner  stressed  that  there  are  no  arbitrary 
academic  standards,  such  as  test  scores  or  GPAs, 
that  must  be  met  for  admission.  “It’s  competition 
that  changes  the  policy,”  he  said. 

Tanner  said  three  main  criteria  are  considered 
—course  selection  while  in  high  school,  grades  and 
ACT  score.  “We  look  at  the  ‘gestalt’  of  the  entire 
file.  For  instance,  a  ‘B’  in  chemistry  is  better  than 
an  ‘A’  in  woodshop.”  Tanner  added  that  BYU  re¬ 
commends  at  least  50  percent  of  a  student’s  high 
school  education  should  be  in  solid  college-prep 
classes  like  English,  foreign  language,  chemistry 
and  mathematics. 

Tanner  said  the  same  list  of  courses  would  be 
good  at  Harvard  or  UCLA.  Two  years  of  one  fore¬ 
ign  language  are  highly  recommended  but  not  man¬ 
datory,  he  said. 

Approximately  10  percent  of  the  applicants  for 
last  fall  semester  were  not  accepted,  according  to 
Tanner.  Most  of  those  were  turned  away  because  of 
shallow  academic  preparation. 

Tanner  said  he  thinks  too  many  people  worry 
about  their  test  scores  or  GPA.  “We  say,  turn  it  in. 
Let  us  take  a  look  at  it.  ”  That  look  includes  a  review 
by  the  admissions  committee  for  all  but  about  one 
third  of  the  applicants  who  are  clearly  admissible, 
said  Tanner. 

“The  computer  is  not  allowed  to  deny  admission 
to  anyone,”  said  Tanner.  “That  decision  is  made 
only  after  thorough  review  by  the  committee.  He 
also  said  returned  missionaries  of  The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  are  not  given 
special  consideration.  “If  it’s  a  marginal  case,  a 
returned  missonary  may  get  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,”  Tanner  said. 

The  growing  population  of  LDS  youth  and  in¬ 
creasing  tuition  costs  have  also  raised  concerns  that 
the  children  of  faithful  LDS  tithepayers  may  not  be 
able  to  study  at  BYU. 

' '  Noel  Reynolds,  associate  academics  vice- 
president,  said  there  is  not  much  of  a  problem  with 


BYU  STUDENTS 
INDENTIFY 
BYU’S  BEST 
PROGRAMS: 


“Business.” 

—  Business  major 

“Engineering.” 

—  Engineering  major 

“Communications.” 

-  Communications  major 


“English.” 

-  English  major 


“Law.” 

—  Law  student 


“Dance.” 

—  Dance  major 


“Design.” 

-  Design  major 


“All  other  programs.’ 

—  All  other  majors 


admissions  at  present,  since  the  LDS  18-year-old 
population  has  decreased  for  the  past  several 
years.  However,  Reynolds  noted,  demographic 
studies  show  the  LDS  18  year-old  population  will 
increase  significantly  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

“It  is  important  that  BYU  not  become  a  school 
for  the  wealthy,”  said  Reynolds.  “The  board  of 
trustees  has  been  conscientious  in  keeping  BYU 
tuition  low  to  avoid  that.” 

Reynolds  also  noted  that  the  university  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  an  extensive  fund-raising  project.  “The 
No.  1  priority  is  for  undergraduate  scholarships,” 
he  said.  Such  funding  would  be  available  as  early  as 
next  fall,  and  “would  be  a  continuing  endowment 
fund.” 


When  asked  about  the  possibility  of  BYU  becom¬ 
ing  a  school  for  the  LDS  intellectual  elite,  Reynolds 
said  BYU  would  not  admit  students  based  solely  on 
test  scores,  but  on  the  seriousness  of  the  college- 
prep  students  who  took  them. 

“Students  who  show  the  most  promise  of  taking 
advantage  of  a  college  education  should  receive 
priority  for  admissions,”  said  Reynolds.  He  added 
admissions  would  not  be  based  on  native  ability  or 
income,  but  on  preparation. 

Reynolds  also  noted  that  the  national  college-age 
population  is  declining,  which  should  give  LDS 
youth  increased  opportunities  at  universities  other 
than  BYU.  Bruce  Jorgensen,  a  professor  of  English 
who  taught  at  Cornell,  Ithaca  and  Syracuse  univer¬ 
sities,  gave  his  impressions  of  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  schools. 

“My  personal  impression  is  that  there  was  more 
of  a  life  of  the  mind  at  Cornell.  That  was  less  so  at 
Syracuse.”  Jorgensen  said  he  felt  students  were 
more  eager  to  talk  about  new  ideas  at  Cornell  and 
were  better  prepared  to  write  than  incoming  fresh¬ 
men  at  BYU.  He  judged  BYU  to  be  about  the  same 
as  Syracuse  and  Ithaca  in  that  regard. 

Jorgensen  also  noted  other  differences.  “I  felt,  in 
contrast  to  the  students  at  the  Y,  that  students  at 
the  other  colleges  had  a  built-in  hostility  to  the 
system.  BYU  students  tend  to  be  too  willing  to 
accept  institutions.”  However,  Jorgensen  said,  “So 
many  students  (at  other  universities)  had  loose  or 
absent  values.  Some  of  them  seemed  to  exist  purely 
for  self-satisfaction.” 

Jorgensen  said  his  favorite  students  at  Syracuse 
were  Jews  and  Catholics  because  they  had  some 
sense  of  values.  He  said  the  “casual  relativists”  and 
“hedonists”  had  nothing  to  work  with.  Jorgensen 
felt  there  was  more  heterogeneity  at  Syracuse  be¬ 
cause  of  the  blacks  and  other  ethnic  minorities, 
which  he  saw  as  a  positive  influence. 

“There  is  a  fair  amount  of  intellectual  sloth  at 
BYU,”  he  said,  noting  one  of  the  university’s  big¬ 
gest  liabilities  in  his  opinion.  “There  are  far  too 
many  professors  who  want  credentials  in  order  to 
earn  better  wages.”  When  Professor  Robert 
Nozick  of  Harvard  University  spoke  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  evil  at  a,  recent  BYU  forum,  Jorgensen  said 
he  overheard  one  professor  who  said  he  was  tired 
and  bored  of  the  problem  of  evil. 

Nozick  stated  while  he  was  here  that  he  was 
impressed  by  the  number  of  BYU  students  who 
were  concerned  and  interested.  He  said  there  were 
not  so  many  at  Harvard.  Jorgensen  said  he  might 
agree  with  Nozick,  although  he  said  he  felt  the 
majority  of  BYU  students  had  relatively  little  con¬ 
cern  for  Nozick’s  topic. 

Peter  Crawley,  a  professor  of  mathematics,  also 
taught  at  California  Institute  of  Technology  for 
four  years.  He  agreed  with  Jorgensen  that  the 
typical  BYU  student  tends  to  be  too  believing, 
although  he  stressed  these  were  his  personal,  “very 
crude,”  impressions.  He  said  almost  all  LDS  stu¬ 
dents  tend  to  be  accepting  rather  than  questioning. 
“That’s  not  necessarily  a  liability,”  he  said,  “But 
students  at  BYU  tend  to  transfer  those  attitudes  to 
their  professors.” 
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Just  as  they  had  done  in  Nauvoo,  the  Mormons  in 
Utah  soon  turned  their  attention  to  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  j 

On  Feb.  28, 1850,  the  territorial  legislature  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  Deseret.  It  was  to  have  “branches  in  all 
parts:of  the  state”  and  “provide  well-qualified 
teachers,  and  books  of  the  most  approved  kind.” 

As  a  state  institution,  it  was  to  provide  “instruc¬ 
tion  f^ee,  so  that  the  old  and  the  young,  rich  and 
poor,  men,  women  and  children  throughout  the 
state  .  .  .  may  have  the  privilege  of  acquiring  the 
most  perfect  education  possible,  and  any  useful 
profession,  to  the  overthrow  of  monopolies,  and  the 
prosperity  of  our  glorious  union.” 

This  was  the  first  public  institution  of  higher 
learning  \vest  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  chancellor  selected  to  head  the  new  universi¬ 
ty  was  Orson  Spencer,  who  had  succeeded  Kelly  as 
head  of  the  University  of  Nauvoo.  He  was  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Union  College  and  the  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  with  a  master  of  arts  degree.  The  Leg¬ 
islative  Enabling  Act  made  the  chancellor  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  the  university  and  chairman  of  its 
twelve  trustees. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  Chancellor 
Spencer  wrote  the  prospectus  for  the  new  universi¬ 
ty.  It  reflected  the  high  aspirations  of  the  Mormon 
leaders  to  make  the  University  of  Deseret  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  part  of  their  earthly  “kingdom  of  God.” 

“Religion,  politics,  literature,  discrepant  pre¬ 
judices,  private  and  public  rights  of  individuals” 
were  to  “enjoy  the  highest  order  of  freedom,  of 
individuality,  and  of  community”  which  “have  been 
so  long  sought  after  by  the  great  and  good  of  all 


The  school  was  closed,  however,  from  1852  to 
1867,  then  reopened  to  eventually  become  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah. 

(Adapted  from  “Brigham  Young  University:  A 
School  of  Destiny.”) 


Why  Share  Your 
Commissions 
With  The  Middle 
man? 


Most  insulation  salespeople 
from  BYU  represent  large 
marketing  organizations. 

Each  time  they  make  a  sale, 
everyone  from  the 
cooperate  president  on 
down  takes  a  cut  of  the 
profits.  If  you  sell  directly  for 
the  contractor,  then  all  the  profits  are  yours. 


All  Seasons  Insulation 

*  Higher  commissions 

*  Paid  apartment  incentives 

*  Quick  installation 

*  Northern  California 

*  Security  (over  30  years  in  the  business) 

You  can  either  pay  the  middle  man,  or  pay  yourself;  the 
choice  is  yours. 

Call  Gary  377-8699  (after  7:00  p.m.) 


The  first  public  build¬ 
ing  in  each  Mormon  set¬ 
tlement  was  a  school- 
house,  a  multipurpose 
structure  used  for 
school  during  the  week, 
church  services  on  Sun¬ 
day,  and  public  meet¬ 
ings  and  an  occasional 
dance  in  the  evenings. 


“To  see  my  school 
some  of  the  cold  nights 
in  February,  scholars 
standing  round  my  huge 
camp  fire,  the  wind 


Since  these  buildings 
took  considerable  time 
to  erect,  classes  were 
oten  initiated  long  be¬ 
fore  the  permanent  com¬ 
munity  structure  was 


broken  off  by  the  brush 
and  the  whole  canopy  of 
heaven  for  covering. 
Thermometer  standing 
at  7  degrees  one  side 
roasting  while  the  other 
freezing  requiring  a  con¬ 
tinual  turning  to  keep  as 
near  as  possible  an 


equilibrium  of  tempi 
ture. 

“I  would  stand  v 
my  grammar  book, 
only  one  in  school,  w< 
give  out  a  sentence  . 
time  and  pass  it  aroi 
Notwithstanding  tl. 
circumstance,  I  ne 
saw  a  grammar  cl 
larn  faster  for  the  tin 

(Adapted 
“Brigham  Young  I 
versity :  A  School  of  I 
tiny.”) 
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The  Mormons  went  to 
great  lengths  to  com¬ 
mence  the  educational 
process  for  their  people. 
For  example,  Brigham 
Young  sent  George 
Albert  Smith  from  Salt 
Lake  City  to  settle  what 
became  known  as  Paro- 
wan  and  Cedar  City.  On 
March  3, 1851,  Smith  re¬ 
corded  in  his  diary: 


“My  wicky-up  is  a 
very  important  estab¬ 
lishment,  composed  of 
brush,  a  few  slabs  and 
three  wagons,  A  fire  in 
the  center  and  a  lot  of 
milking  stools,  benches 
and  logs  placed  around, 
two  of  which  are 
fashioned  with  buffalo 
robes.  It  answers  for  va¬ 
rious  purposes,  kitchen, 
school-house,  dining 
room,  meeting  house, 
council  house,  sitting 
room,  reading  room, 
store  room. 
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QoberU 


Jewelers, 


excellence  in 
diamond  jewelery 


You’re  a  person  of  discriminating  taste.  Just  take  a 
look  at  your  fiancee.  Well,  if  you  appreciate  excell¬ 
ence  and  look  for  it  in  everything,  you’ll  want  an 
engagement  set  that’s  symbolic  of  the  excellence 
of  your  love.  Come  to  Roberts  Jewelers  and  find 
excellence  in  diamond  jewelry.  You  owe  it  to  your- 
v  self  and  the  one  you  love. 


290  N.  University  Ave.,  Suite  211 
Provo  •  373-7768 


Enjoy  Spring  and  Summer 
At  The  Elms. 


Pool 

2  blocks  from  campus 
Cable  TV 
Dishwashers 
Air  conditioning 
Laundromat 
Lounge 
Study  hall 
Great  wards 

745  North  100  East,  Provo. 


Make  this  spring  and  summer  your  best. 
The  Elms  offers  a  great  time  for  all.  Our 
facilities  and  location  makes  us  BYU’s 
finest  student  housing.  Students  living  at 
the  Elms  during  spring  and  summer  get 
first  priority  for  the  fall.  Spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  $93.00  all  utilities  paid.  Fall  and 
winter  $125.00  all  utilities  paid. 


Phone  375-2549 
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enerally  speaking,  Crawley  said, 
ilt  math  students  at  BYU  were 
3  narable  to  students  across  the  na- 
,,7 )  On  the  average,  BYU  students 
? *  *  letter  on  the  Putnam  exam  (a 
9,‘t  %nwide  mathematics  examina- 
>y|  rthan  students  at  the  University 
j"  ptah  or  any  other  school  in  the 
i-J  mountain  West,  according  to 
J  dey.  He  added  that  the  Math  De- 
'  “  nent  has  no  trouble  getting  qual- 
BYU  graduates  into  first-class 
|ate  math  programs. 


'here’s  no  question 
SgfU  will  always  be  a 
I  aching  institution.” 


Garold  Davis 

Assistant  Dean 
College  of  Humanities 


-  ’awley  said  grade  inflation  at 
is  not  any  worse  than  is  general- 
4:und  at  other  schools.  “The  Col- 
of  Physical  and  Mathematical 
ices  gives  the  lowest  grades  on 
^Snus,”  said  Crawley.  “And  the 
i  Department  gives  the  lowest 
1  L'  es  in  the  college.  The  average 
,e  is  around  2.4,  or  a  C  ,  for  as 
,ias  I  can  remember.” 

-  le  math  skills  of  incoming  fresh- 

*  have  suffered  a  general  decline, 
I  Q  Ming  to  Crawley,  although  he 
there  had  been  no  obvious  decline 
ET  math  scores  in  the  last  eight  to 


rm&wley  said  he  thought  the  new 
,\\\  sral  Education  program  requir- 
\\\  114  hours  of  foreign  language  or 
\\V  v  would  place  a  strain  on  BYU 
\\\Jumen,  but  would  help  improve 
overall  math  skills  of  BYU  stu- 
3.  Making  the  Review  of  Basic 
Hematics  course  a  non-credit  class 
i;  the  mathematics  professors  on 
jus  more  comfortable.  “That 
ram  is  the  same  as  everywhere 
enow,”  said  Crawley, 
awley  and  Jorgensen  both  said 
sensed  a  renewed  emphasis  on 
:  2mic  excellence.  Dr.  Eliot  But- 
associate  academic  vice  presi- 
i  said  this  results  from  adminis- 
|  f e  concerns  that  professors  be 
,g,i  lying  and  learning  constantly, 
(though  Butler  said  there  has 
.  unusual  growth  in  these  areas 
r  President  Holland's  adminis- 
on,  previous  adminiltrations  left 
rand  framework  on  which  to 
There  has  also  been  extraordin- 
iiommitment  to  academic  excell- 
the  part  of  the  board  of  trus¬ 


tees,”  he  said. 

Butler  said  the  university  is  sensi¬ 
tive  to  pressure  from  large  numbers 
of  students  wanting  to  go  into  a  par¬ 
ticular  field  but  did  not  swing  its  re¬ 
sources  back  and  forth  according  to 
specific  interests. 

“For  example,  25  years  ago  there 
was  not  a  large  number  of  students 
coming  here  to  study  computer  scien¬ 
ce  —  in  fact,  there  weren’t  any.  Now 
there  is  a  large  number  who  want  that 
as  a  major.  The  university  must  main¬ 
tain  a  balance. 

“In  a  sense,  the  university  should 
be  a  little  bit  behind  the  times.  Cer¬ 
tainly  up  to  date  in  scholarship  and 
research,  but  not  trendy.” 

One  of  the  colleges  that  isn’t  parti¬ 
cularly  trendy  these  days  is  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Humanities.  Garold  Davis, 
assistant  dean  of  the  college,  says  it 
has  become  harder  in  the  last  10  years 
to  find  LDS  professors  in  the  humani¬ 
ties. 

“So  many  of  the  bright  LDS  gradu¬ 
ates  have  gone  into  law,  business  and 
engineering,”  said  Davis,  with  a 
twinge  of  regret  in  his  voice.  He  said 
he  felt  there  was  some  shifting  of  re¬ 
sources  to  the  more  popular  colleges, 
but  felt  the  humanities  had  been  tre¬ 
ated  fairly  well  at  BYU  so  far. 

“I  would  say  there  is  much  less  of  a 
gap  than  is  rumored,”  said  Davis. 
“But  I  suppose  the  marketplace  men- 
.  tality  must  operate  in  some  disci¬ 
plines.  If  IBM  offers  you  so  much 
money,  BYU  has  to  match  that,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  or  you  leave.  I  suspect  Coach 
Edwards  could  demand  quite  a  bit. 
But  there’s  more  to  it  than  just 
money.  I  could  never  be  happy  selling 
insurance,  for  example.” 

Apparently,  there  are  a  few  other 
humanities  professors  who  feel  the 
same  way.  Davis  said  there  were  60 
applicants  for  the  latest  position  the 
College  of  Humanities  had  open. 
From  those  60,  15  were  chosen  to  in¬ 
terview.  Based  on  the  interviews,  the 
final  five  were  chosen.  These  were 
invited  to  campus  to  give  a  lecture  to 
their  respective  departments.  Then 
the  department  chairman,  the  dean 
and  the  academic  vice  president  made 
the  final  decision. 

Davis  said  the  new  professor  is  in¬ 
terviewed  by  one  of  the  academic  vice 
presidents,  usually  by  President  Hol¬ 
land  and  always  by  a  general  author¬ 
ity  of  the  LDS  Church.  New  profes¬ 
sors  are  hired  for  a  three-year  period. 
If  they  have  not  shown  significant  im¬ 
provement  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
they  look  for  another  job.  There  is 
also  a  review  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
at  which  time  the  professor  is  either 
granted  tenure  or  released. 

Davis  saict  professors  rnustclejnon- 
.strateTnay  areable  scholars, 'but  d"oes 
not  feel  thlrt-  this”  harms*  Cheiri 
teaching.  “The  documentation  Shows 
that  good  scholars  make  better 
teachers,”  said  Davis.  “We  want  pro¬ 
fessors  who  are  excited  about  scholar¬ 


ship;  they  make  exciting  teachers.” 

Davis  said  most  professors  must 
teach  undergraduates  as  well  as  excel 
in  their  own  studies.  “There’s  no 
question  that  BYU  will  always  be  a 
teaching  institution.” 

Under  the  new  promotions  policy  in 
the  College  of  Humanities,  only  pub¬ 
lished  scholars  are  promoted,  said 
Davis.  Pay  raises  are  based  on  merit, 
and  considerable  money  is  given  to 
researchers.  The  college  also  subsi¬ 
dizes  book  authorship,  according  to 
Davis. 

Davis  acknowledged  that  there  is 
some  feeling  among  the  older  faculty 
that  the  university  has  changed  dra¬ 
matically.  “Some  who  are  nearing  re¬ 
tirement  may  feel  their  service  is  less 
valuable  than  that  of  younger  scho¬ 
lars.  But  they  were  valuable  to  the 


university  as  it  was  when  they  were 
hired.  They  set  the  tone  and  direction 
for  the  rest  of  the  faculty.  It  is  best  to 
have  a  balance  of  younger  and  older 
scholars.” 

Davis  said  one  of  the  biggest  dis¬ 
appointments  for  professors  near  re¬ 
tirement  may  have  been  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  graduate  faculty.  Gener¬ 
ally  it  is  the  younger  professors  doing 
extraordinary  scholarship  who  are 
selected. 

Yet  while  scholarship  at  BYU  may 
be  improving,  particularly  among  the 
faculty,  student  scholarship  still 
seems  to  be  lagging  behind  in  some 
areas,  despite  strength  in  the  technic¬ 
al  fields. 

Still,  the  crying  need  at  BYU  is  for 
a  student  body  genuinely  interested 
in  learning. 


In  December  1834,  Joseph  Smith 
launched  a  school  for  the  general 
education  of  young  men  and  women  in 
Kirtland,  Ohio. 

The  success  of  this  school  was  indi¬ 
cated  in  a  report  by  William  E.  M’Lel- 
lin  dated  Feb.  27,  1835.  M’Lellin  was 
an  experienced  schoolteacher  who 
had  only  13  days  earlier  been  sus¬ 
tained  as  a  member  of  the  newly  orga¬ 
nized  Quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apos¬ 
tles. 

“When  the  school  first  commenced, 
we  received  into  it  both  large  and 
small,  but  in  about  three  weeks  the 
classes  became  so  large  and  the  house 
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so  crowded,  that  it  was  thought  advis¬ 
able  to  dismiss  all  the  small  students, 
and  to  continue  those  only  who 
wished  to  study  penmanship,  arith¬ 
metic,  English  grammar  and  geogra¬ 
phy  .  . 

“Since  the  year  1827, 1  have  taught 
school  in  five  different  states,  and  vi¬ 
sited  many  schools  in  which  I  was  not 
engaged  as  a  teacher;  in  none,  I  can 
say,  with  certainty,  have  I  seen  stu¬ 
dents  make  more  rapid  progress  than 
in  this.” 

(Adapted  from  “Brigham  Young 
University:  A  School  of  Destiny.”) 


Try  Our  New  Lunch 
Special. 


C*kieTree 

Not  Just  Pizza  —  Dessert  Too 

Enjoy  any  two  item  6”  PIZZA, 
two  cookies,  and  a  16  oz. 
drink  for  just  $2.10!! 

Open  10:00  a.m.  to  Midnight 


Fast  and  Free  Delivery 
Weekdays,  4  p.m.  until  midnight 
Sat.,  11  a.m.  until  midnight  anywhere  in 
Provo 


377-9881 


FREE  POP 

J  2  free  quarts  of  any  pop  and  all  the  cookies 
you  can  eat,  at  half  price  with  any  large  (16”) 
I  pizza.  THAT’S  BIG  1  free  quart  of  any  pop 
and  a  dozen  cookies  at  half  price  with  any 
medium  (12”)  pizza.  Just  for  the  asking. 
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The  Making 
of  a 
Classic 

by 

Goldsmith  Co. 

JEW  E  L  E  R  S 


Design  Your  Own  Ring 


At  Goldsmith  Co.  Jewelers  we 
want  your  purchase  to  be  a  pleasant 
experience.  Our  sales  staff,  headed  by 
Wil  Feller,  is  well  trained  and  courteous. 
We  don’t  believe  in  pressure  sales  but 
satisfied  customers.  Come  into  our 
beautiful  showroom  and  let  us  help  you 
make  buying  your  ring  the  happy  occasion 
it’s  meant  to  be. 


Huge  Selection  of  Rings 


One  of  the  finest  goldsmith 
laboratories  in  the  state,  we  have  the 
equipment  and  the  experience  to  create 
the  ring  of  your  dreams.  Just  tell  us  what 
you  want  and  Brian  Patch  (head  of  our 
goldsmith  team)  wil  make  it  a  reality.  At 
Goldsmith  Co.  Jewelers  you  can  design 
your  own  classic  engagement  set. 

Satisfied  Customers 


At  Goldsmith  Co.  Jewelers  we 
have  a  huge  selection  of  engagement  sets 
and  men’s  wedding  bands  all  in  14K  gold. 
We  have  the  diamonds  and  settings  to 
satisfy  the  particular  bride.  Or,  if  you  like, 
design  your  own  ring  and  we’ll  make  it  in 
our  goldsmith  laboratory. 


Let  Goldsmith  Co.  Jewelers 
create  a  classic 
engagement  set  for  you. 

At  Goldsmith  Co.  Jewelers 
We  Only  Look  Expensive 


Goldsmith  Co. 

J  E  W  E  L  E  R  S 


100  N.  University 
Provo 

Ph.  375-5220 


Whether  it’s  a  ring  from  our  huge 
inventory,  or  one  we’ve  designed 
especially  for  you,  we’ll  make  sure  it’s 
exactly  what  you  want.  You’ll  get  the  best 
quality  at  the  best  possible  price.  Come  in 
today  and  see  why  more  and  more  couples 
choose  classic  settings  from  Goldsmith  Co. 
Jewelers. 
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2230  North  at  the  University  Parkway 
Cotton  Tree  Square,  Suite  1-B  Provo,  Utah 

call  375-1977  today*. 


A  %  '/ 


A. 


Picture  this.  You're  on  the  deck  of  a  luxury  passenger  liner.  You  are  lounging  in  the  sun  poolside, 
swimming  or  feasting  on  gourmet  delights,  imagine,  you're  actually  on  a  cruise  ship  to  the  Bahamas!  Last 
year  Therm-Max  took  their  top  people  to  Tahiti;  the  year  before  it  was  Cancun,  Mexico; 

and  before  that,  Hawaii! 


Ah,  feel  the  breeze  on  your  face.  Now  picture  yourself  on  one  of  the  exotic  Bahama  islands. 
Maybe  you'll  go  snorkeling,  shopping  or  just  see  the  sights  today.  What  a  life!  But  you  worked  for  it.  During 
the  summer  you  worked  hard  for  four  months  to  qualify  and  this  is  one  of  your  rewards.  You've  already 
won  a  microwave  oven,  a  color  TV  and  a  camera  for  your  extra  efforts.  But  most  important  you  now  have 

money  tucked  away  in  the  bank  for  next  year! 
All  this  because  you  decided  to  attend  a  Ther-Mdx  presentation  meeting  this  Wednesday  evening  at 

7:30  p.m.  in  the  Clock  Tower  meeting  hall  at  Cotton  Tree  Square.  You  decided  to 

.  ■ 


ill 


go  because  you  felt  you  owed  it  to  yourself  to  check  it  out.  You  were  right! 

See  you  on  the  ship. 


Excellence  in  Eighties 
costs  millions  of  $$$$ 


ACADEMIA  NOTES 


NBy  DENNY  ROY 

Heritage  Edition  Editor 
early  every  student  on  campus  has 
had  them  —the  strange  phone  calls 
asking  for  monetary  donations 
—not  to  Food  for  Poland  or  The 
American  Cancer  Society,  but  to  their  own  uni¬ 
versity. 

If  any  of  these  solicited  donors  are  worried  that 
BYU  is  in  financial  trouble  and  may  go  bankrupt 
before  they  obtain  their  degrees,  they  should  rest 
easy.  The  Excellence  in  the  Eighties  program, 
under  the  auspices  of  which  the  money  is  being 
collected,  is  designed  to  make  their  degrees  even 


that  this  is  an  area  in  which  we  need  to  improve/’ 
The  LDS  Church  has  been  the  main  source  of 
funding  for  academic  scholarships,  but,  as  Jae  R. 
Ballif,  provost  and  academic  vice  president, 
pointed  out,  “As  it  is,  every  student  at  BYU 
already  has  a  70-percent  scholarship  because  of  the 
church  subsidies.  And  the  number  of  academic 
scholarships  we  give  is  very,  very  large.” 

Gibbons  said  money  donated  for  certain  types  of 
restricted  scholarships  is  helpful,  but  “what  we 
really  want  to  build  up  at  this  time  is  the  unres¬ 
tricted  scholarship  money.” 

The  remaining  $5  million  will  be  spent  on  what 
Gibbons  called  “BYU’s  message  to  the  world.”  This 
includes  BYU-published  scholarly  works,  the  uni- 


UUIXCUbCU,  IS  UCSI^IICU  LU  IllcUAC  LI1C1I  UCRICCS  CVCI1  . .  ,  « 

more  valuable  by  boosting  BYU’s  prominence  in  versity  s  fdm  a?,d  media  efforts  and  performing 
the  academic  world.  groups  such  as  the  Young  Ambassadors. 

The  goal  of  BYU  administrators  is  to  raise  $100  ~ 

million  during  the  decade  to  augment  faculty  salar-  g 


million  during  me  aeeaae  to  augment  iacuny  saiar-  a 
ies,  university  programs  and  research,  student  9 
financial  aid  and  public  relations  efforts.  If  that  5 
sounds  like  a  lot  of  money,  consider  the  task  it  is  3 
being  raised  for:  said  President  Jeffrey  R.  Holland  ^ 
last  year,  “One  of  my  most  important  goals  this  ^ 
year  is  to  help  BYU  become  a  great  university,  an 
‘educational  Mount  Everest,’  as  (LDS  Church)  S 
President  Kimball  charged  me  to  do  when  he  inau-  S 
gurated  me.” 

Many  others  besides  Holland  and  President  Kim-  9 
ball  have  committed  to  BYU’s  objective  —  enough  9 
to  make  the  $100  million  goal  a  realistic  objective.  5 
In  fact,  said  LeRoy  Gibbons,  director  of  develop-  ^ 
merit  for  BYU,  the  university  has  already  raised  ^ 
$46-  million  since  September  1981  and  will  likely 
have  amassed  the  target  amount  by  the  fall  of  1986. 

And  the  donors  are  not  just  Mormons.  Gibbons 
pointed  out  that  half  of  the  money  that  goes 
through  the  LDS  Foundation,  the  fund-raising  and  3 
accounting  arm  of  the  LDS  Church,  comes  from  ^ 
non-LDS  sources.  1 

3 

The  rehson  for  the  BYU  fund-raising  drive  is  not  3 
to  free  the  LDS  Church  from  subsidizing  the  uni-  5 
versify,  Gibbons  said.  “The  church  will  not  cut  back  ^ 
on  their  BYU  funding.  But  it  will  not  augment  the  ^ 
amount  it  gives  us  now.  The  church  has  pressing  1 
worldwide  needs,  and  we  have  to  shoulder  some  of  J 
the  burden  ourselves.” 

Gibbons  outlined  the  university’s  plan  for  spend-  5 
ing  the  $100  million.  The  largest  portion,  $55  mil-  9 
lion,  is  earmarked  for  “programs.”  This,  Gibbons  5 
said,  is  a  diverse  area  that  encompasses  campus  ^ 
research  programs,  such  as  the  study  of  cancer.  ^ 

The  next-largest  chunk  of  the  money  will  go  to- 
ward  “faculty  concerns.”  Gibbons  said  many  of  the  J 
,  faculty  hired  during  the  Wilkinson  era,  when  the  S 
university’s  enrollment  tripled,  are  preparing  to  9 
,  retire,  and  a  large  amount  of  money  must  be  avail-  9 
able  to  hire  new  faculty  replacements. 

This  money  will  also  pay  for  the  planned  estab-  ^ 
lishment  of  at  least  13  new  academic  chairs,  Gib-  ^ 
bons  said.  1 

“Student  needs”  will  draw  $15  million,  to  be  used  N 
mostly  for  scholarships  and  loans,  said  Gibbons,  J 
“We  have  never  had  the  financial  base  to  offer  full  9 
academic  scholarships,”  he  said.  “We  feel,  frankly, 


Almost  before  the  Learned  Professions,  to 
first  crude  cabins  were  be  called  the  University 
completed  in  their  new  of  the  City  of  Nauvoo, 
location  the  Mormon  which  institution  .  .  . 
settlers  turned  their  shall  have  all  the  powers 
attention  to  education,  and  privileges  for  the 
Joseph  Smith  asked  the  advancement  of  the 
Illinois  legislature  not  cause  of  education  which 
only  for  a  city  charter  pertain  to  the  Trustees 
but  for  a  university  of  any  other  college  or 
charter  as  well.  university  in  the  state.” 

The  Illinois  State  - - 

Legislature  granted 
both  on  Dec.  16,  1840. 

Among  its  provisions, 
the  act  provided  that 
“The  City  Council  may 
establish  and  organize 
an  institution  of  learning 
within  the  limits  of  the 
city,  for  the  teaching  of 
the  Arts,  Sciences  and 


At  that  time,  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  was  secret¬ 
ary  of  state  for  Illinois, 
and  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature.  The 
University  of  the  City  of 
Nauvoo  became  the  first 
municipal  university  in 
America. 

The  church  intended 


it  to  be  the  “parent  the  university, 
school”  for  the  inaugura-  This  exact  pat 
tion  and  supervision  of  was  followed  wher 
all  education  in  the  area,  University  of  Des 
from  “common  schools  (now  the  Universit 
up  to  the  highest  bran-  Utah)  was  later  es 
ches  of  a  most  liberal  col-  lished  in  Salt  Lake 
lege  course”  —  kinder-  (Adapted  fi 
garten  to  the  highest  “Brigham  Young 
college  degree,  under  versity:  A  School  of 
the  administration  of  tiny.”) 
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|  Ask  About  Our  10%  Earlybird 
Discount 

Free  pick-up  and  delivery 
Completely  insured 


224-6425 


Let  STUDENT  SUMMER  STOR¬ 
AGE  take  care  of  your  stereos,  bicy¬ 
cles,  winter  clothes,  books,  skis, 
bean  bag  chair,  etc. 

Need  Boxes?  We  can  help! 


Visit  CompuTune  before  this 
fantastic  offer  ends. 


Ignition  System  Tune-Up 

-  Diagnostic  Test 

-  Install  New  Spark  Plugs 

•  Install  New  Points  (on  vehicles  equipped) 

•  Install  the  following  only  as  necessary: 

— Condenser  — Distributor  Cap 

—Rotor  —Spark  Plug  Wires 

— Air  Filter 

•  Adjust  Dwell,  Timing,  Idle  Speed,  and  Idle 
Mixture  (unless  sealed) 


4-cylinder 

$34.95 


CompuTune 

Computerized  Automotive  Tune-Up 

300  West  1230  North,  Provo 
(801)  374-0775 
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Former  Y  coach  Arnold 
still  active  in  basketball 

Former  BYU  basketball  coach 
Frank  Arnold  is  staying  involved 
in  college  basketball. 
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'Footloose'  controversy 
hasn't  hurt  ticket  sales 

While  the  filming  of  "Footloose” 
sparked  some  controversy  last 
summer,  local  ticket  sales  indi¬ 
cate  increasing  approval  of  the 
movie. 
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Arthur  Bishop 
wants  execution 
by  lethal  injection 
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rovo  schools  to  benefit 
rom  approved  leeway 


By  KAREN  NAMBA 
Staff  Writer 

iters  approved  the  three-mill  tax  leeway  two  to 
Luesday,  giving  Provo  school  district  $600,000 
hding  for  the  implementation  of  career  ladders 
year-round  schools. 

irti  elated,”  said  John  Bennion,  Provo  school 
rintendent.  “I  think  it  was  significant  that  ev- 
district  reported  was  in  favor  of  the  leeway.” 
I$y  3,490  voters  cast  ballots,  with  2,317,  or  66 
unt,  for  the  tax  leeway  and  1,173,  or  34  per- 
t  against  it. 

die  turnout  was  relatively  light,”  said  Bennion. 
sever,  this  wasn’t  unexpected.  It  wasn’t  a 
y  controversial  issue.” 

it  several  Provo  homemakers  banded  together 
ay  hoping  to  delay  the  vote  because  they  felt 
not  enough  time  was  given  for  people  to  consid- 
j  issue  and  how  it  would  affect  them, 
was  a  disappointing  number  of  voters,”  said 
litte  O’Bryant,  812  S.  1150  East,  Provo.  “I 
1  think  the  poor  turnout  was  because  people 
t  care;  the  people  I  talked  to  cared  very 
igly  one  way  or  the  other, 
iut  everything  I  read  in  the  literature  the 
>1  board  passed  out,  in  the  newspaper  or  on 
ision  was  so  strongly  in  favor  of  the  leeway 
I  think  people  felt  it  wouldn’t  make  any  differ- 
-if  they  voted,”  O’Bryant  said, 
y  first  inclination  was  why  not  vote  in  favor,” 
aid.  “It  took  a  couple  of  days  after  getting  the 
j  board  literature  that  I  began  to  see  that 
were  going  to  be  major  changes  in  my  life.” 
ir-round  schools  are  one  change  that  will  be 
id  by  the  tax  leeway.  According  to  the  Provo 
il  board,  Westridge  Elementary  will  begin  us- 
ie  year-round  format  in  July.  If  current  enroll- 
projections  are  accurate,  approximately  half 
elementaries  and  one  junior  high  school  will  be 
s  year-round  schedule  within  the  next  five 
There  are  no  plans  for  high  schools  to  adopt 
ihedule. 

Idon’t  like  the  way  the  school  board  is  not 
■ig  a  high  school  year  around,”  O’Bryant  said, 
nk  it  should  be  all  or  nothing.” 

Iryant  said  she  is  not  against  the  year-round 


SALT  LAKE  CITY  (UPI)  — 
Child-killer  Arthur  Gary  Bishop 
Tuesday  apologized  to  the  families  of 
the  boys  he  murdered,  thanked  jurors 
who  sentenced  him  to  death  and 
asked  to  die  by  an  injection  of  drugs 
instead  of  a  firing  squad. 

He  also  apologized  to  his  relatives 
“for  the  hell  I’ve  put  them  through”  in 
a  formal  sentencing  hearing  just  one 
week  after  a  jury  found  him  guilty  of  a 
four-year,  sex-inSpired  slaying  spree. 

Bishop,  32,  was  formally  sentenced 
by  3rd  District  Judge  Jay  Banks  on 
Tuesday  for  the  murders  of  five  Salt 
Lake  City-area  boys  between  1979 
and  1983.  A  jury  last  week  found  him 
guilty  of  11  felonies  and  deliberated 
for  more  than  12  hours  before  sen¬ 
tencing  him  to  death  for  each  of  the 
five  killings. 

Utah  law  gives  a  condemned  man 
the  choice  between  death  by  a  firing 
squad  or  lethal  injection.  “I  would 
prefer  lethal  injection,”  Bishop  told 
the  judge,  who  asked  him,  “Would 
you  prefer  to  make  a  selection  at  this 
time?” 

Banks  sentenced  Bishop  to  die  May 
3.  However,  Utah  law  provides  auto¬ 
matic  appeal  to  the  State  Supreme 
Court. 

“I  need  to  tell  the  families  of  those 
five  boys  I  am  sorry,”  Bishop  told 
Banks  before  the  judge  pronounced 
the  sentence.  “I  also  want  them  to 
know  I’ve  prayed  for  them.” 

The  mass  murderer  said  he  hopes 


the  families  of  his  victims  will  find 
some  relief  from  their  suffering.  “I 
hope  someday  they  can  forgive  me  for 
what  I  have  done,”  he  said. 

Bishop  thanked  the  jury  that  de¬ 
liberated  for  more  than  12  hours  on 
the  death  sentence  for  their  “careful 
consideration”  and  “not  coming  to  any 
automatic  decision.” 

Bishop  also  was  sentenced  for  five 
charges  of  aggravated  kidnapping 
and  one  count  of  sexual  abuse  of  a 
child.  He  faces  three  consecutive  pris¬ 
on  terms  of  10-years-to-life  and  three 
of  five-years-to-life  for  those  crimes. 

In  a  tape-recorded  confession  play¬ 
ed  during  his  month-long  trial,  Bishop 
told  officers  how  he  lured  boys  to  his 
home  with  promises  of  candy,  ice 
cream,  toys  and  money,  then  sexually 
molested  or  photographed  all  but  one 
of  them. 

Bishop  confessed  to  killing  the  boys 
to  prevent  his  detection  as  a  child 
molester.  He  said  he  molested  all  but 
Danny  Davis,  4,  but  killed  the  boy 
when  Davis  started  to  cry. 

In  closing  statements,  defense 
attorney  Jo  Carol  Nesset-Sale  argued 
emotionally  against  the  death  penal¬ 
ty.  Utah  law  requires  the  same  jury 
who  convicts  a  first-degree  murderer 
to  also  decide  the  sentence.  The  only 
options  are  execution  or  a  life  term. 

The  attorney  pleaded  with  the  jury 
to  stop  the  “cold-blooded”  killing  and 
said  Bishop  was  mentally  defective 
and  should  not  be  killed. 


Residents  remember 
nuclear  plant  tragedy 


With  her  18-month  son  Michael  in  her  arms,  Provo  resident  Charmaine  Pakidko  votes  in 
Tuesday's  tax  leeway  proposal  at  Joaquin  Elementary  School. 

system,  but  that  it  would  be  hard  on  families  like  ladder  concept  will  extend  teachers’  contracts  and 
hers,  who  will  have  children  in  all  three  school  provide  bonuses  for  teachers  with  excellent 
levels.  teaching  and  leadership  qualities. 

“Personally,  I  don’t  see  why  high  schools  Without  the  money  from  the  tax  leeway,  the 
wouldn’t  be  on  the  schedule,”  she  said.  “Or  at  least  career  ladder  would  only  have  had  one-third  of  the 
one.”  funds  needed  for  the  program. 

“It’s  natural  for  there  to  be  concern  for  full-year  Throughout  the  campaign  for  the  voted  leeway 
schools,”  said  Bennion.  “But  I  think  the  general  tax,  the  school  board’s  major  concern  was  that  peo- 
feeling  is  good.  pie  understand  the  leeway  would  not  increase 

“Based  on  Westridge  Elementary,  only  three  to  taxes.  Instead,  the  funds  will  be  shifted  from  capit- 
five  families  chose  to  send  their  children  to  a  regu-  al  outlay  to  maintenance  and  operation, 
lar-schedule  school,”  he  said.  “Many  other  families  Also,  if  the  school  board  raises  the  capital  outlay 

wanted  to  send  their  children  to  Westridge,  if  there  levy  before  1989,  the  voted  leeway  will  be  reduced 
was  room.”  by  the  same  amount.  Accordingto  the  school  board, 

In  addition  to  year-round  schools,  the  tax  leeway  increases  in  the  capital  levy  are  not  expected  after 
will  fund  career  ladders  For  teachers.  The  career  the  five  year  period. 


MIDDLETOWN,  Pa.(UPI)  --  Re¬ 
sidents  near  Three  Mile  Island,  fueled 
by  the  anniversary  of  the  nation’s 
worst  commercial  nuclear  accident, 
are  expending'energy  on  issues  raised 
by  the  ominous  incident  of  five  years 
ago  Wednesday. 

Area  residents  last  weekend  began 
a  series  of  events  to  commemorate 
the  accident  at  4  a.m.  EST,  March  28, 
1979,  in  the  nuclear  power  plant  lo¬ 
cated  110  miles  west  of  Philadelphia. 

Consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader 
was  to  lead  discussions  with  con¬ 
cerned  citizens  on  issues  related  to 
the  TMI  accident  at  a  Tuesday  night 
forum  in  nearby  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  presidential  candidate,  was  to 
be  among  those  in  a  solemn  candle¬ 
light  vigil  at  4  a.m.  Wednesday  at  the 
plant  gates  to  symbolize  concern  ab¬ 
out  TMI  and  nuclear  energy. 

The  TMI  accident,  started  when  a 
stuck  valve  went  unnoticed  and 
caused  the  loss  of  enough  coolant  to 


disintegrate  at  least  the  upper  third 
of  TMI  Unit  2’s  radioactive  core. 

The  only  thing  the  plant’s  two  reac¬ 
tors  have  generated  since  then  is 
more  controversy. 

“Efforts  are  under  way  to  build  the 
trust  we  lost  because  of  the  accident,” 
GPU  Nuclear  Corp.  president  Philip 
Clark  said  at  a  recent  news  briefing. 

GPU  Nuclear  was  formed  by  the 
plant’s  owner,  General  Public  Utili¬ 
ties  Corp.  of  Parsipanny,  N.J.,  to 
operate  the  plant  after  the  accident. 

But  many  local  residents  remain 
fearful,  both  of  the  crippled  plant  that 
is  at  least  five  years  and  $1  billion 
away  from  decontamination,  and  the 
possibility  that  TMI’s  undamaged 
Unit  1  reactor  again  will  be  put  “on 
line.” 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis¬ 
sion,  itself  the  subject  of  congression¬ 
al  criticism  for  its  handling  of  the  TMI 
case,  has  scheduled  a  vote  for  June  on 
whether  to  allowthe  reactor  back  into 
service. 


While  Hart  was  earning  law  and  divin-  Hampshire,  Hart  went  on  to  win  the  Mas- 
ity  degrees  at  Yale  for  six  years  in  the  late  sachusetts  and  Florida  primaries  on  “Su- 
1950s  and  early  ‘60s,  his  wife,  Lee,  taught  per  Tuesday,”  March  13.  But  Mondale 
school  in  Connecticut.  Hart  campaigned  stopped  the  senator  from  Colorado’s 

_  _  ,  frequently  in  the  state  with  his  daughter,  momentum  by  winning  Georgia  and  Ala- 

m  Hampshire  victory  over  a  month  ago.  Andrea,  who  was  bom  while  they  were  at  bama  the  same  day,  and  got  back  into  the 


.RTFORD,  Conn.  (UPI)  —  Sen. 
IHart  of  Colorado  won  the  Connecti- 
rimary  over  Walter  Mondale  Tues- 
'  ;ht,  completing  a  sweep  of  New  En- 


rt  scored  his  first  primary  victory  Yale. 


I art  completes  sweep 

Candidates  wooing  N.Y.'s  252  delegates 


race  with  a  solid  victory  in  the  Illinois 


Walter  Mondale  in  two  weeks  Tues-  After  surprising  Mondale  in  New  primary  last  week. 


n  Connecticut,  where  he  spent  six 
,  *j|  ^studying  religion  and  law  at  Yale, 
e  senator  had  campaigned  here 
al  times,  while  Mondale,  sensing 
oj  ecticut  was  Hart  country  like  the 
/I  of  New  England  this  year,  barely 
a  here  at  all.  The  victory  in  Connecti- 
1  ave  the  Coloradan  a  clean  sweep  of 
t|  rimaries  and  caucuses  in  the  six  New 
and  states,  beginning  with  his  upset 
■y  in  the  New  Hampshire  primary  a 

though  Hart  won  the  popular  vote, 
X  wo  frontrunners  are  likely  to  share 
’>2  delegates  to  the  Democratic 
inal  Convention  that  were  at  stake, 
ctual  delegates  will  be  picked  later  in 
ases,  with  their  apportionment 
so  a  ?  the  candidates, roughly  equal  to  the 
on  of  the  vote  in  the  primary, 
fore  the  Connecticut  primary,  the 
UPI  count  showed  Mondale  had  681 
ites,  with  1,967  needed  for  nomina- 
Ivhile  Hart  had  395,  civil  rights  activ- 
<se  Jackson  90  and  uncommitted  301. 
i  two  front-runners  for  the  Democra- 
nination  and  Jackson  campaigned  in 
8  1  York  State  Tuesday,  each  seeking 
i  £0;  lare  of  the  252  delegates  at  stake  in 
i  ii  iveek’s  primary. 

;T-J  a  ipite  beautiful  weather  across  Con- 
lut,  a  generally  light  turnout  was  re¬ 
st!  I.  The  heavier  voting  was  reported 
•Dai  le  and  in  the  suburban  areas  —  re¬ 
in  which  Hart  was  favored  to  do  his 


Democratic  leaders 
want  simple  platform 


WASHINGTON  (UPI)  —  Top  Demo¬ 
cratic  leaders  warned  the  party’s  platform 
committee  Tuesday  to  draft  a  general 
document  that  avoids  the  pet  causes  of 
various  party  factions  and  concentrates  on 
defeating  President  Reagan. 

“Keep  it  plain,”  party  chairman  Charles 
Manatt  told  members  of  the  184-person 
committee  that  Tuesday  began  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  writing  a  platform  for  the  July  con¬ 
vention. 

The  platform  will  be  drafted  June  1 1  and 
12  in  Washington  and  then  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  delegates  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  July  17.  Meanwhile, 
hearings  will  take  place  in  New  York; 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  Springfield,  Ill.;  Los 
Angeles;  Cleveland;  and  Houston. 

The  emphasis  in  the  committee’s  orga¬ 
nizing  session  was  on  keeping  the  lid  on 
controversy,  avoiding  another  platform 
such  as  the  33,000-word  1980  document 
that  grew  unwieldy  as  the  committee  tried 
to  balance  the  wishes  of  President  Carter 
and  challenger  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy. 

There  is  some  question  whether  that 
will  be  possible,  especially  if  no  presiden¬ 


tial  candidate  has  emerged  from  the  prim¬ 
ary  and  caucus  process  when  the  platform 
is  drafted.  Other  issues  such  as  gay  rights, 
how  far  to  go  in  demanding  a  nuclear 
freeze,  immigration  law  change  and  dual 
—  or  runoff  —  primaries  may  become 
points  of  controversy. 

Rep.  Geraldine  Ferraro,  D-N.Y.,  this 
year’s  committee  chairman,  noted  she  had 
hired  as  the  panel’s  executive  director 
Susan  Estrich,  the  Kennedy  aide  who  en¬ 
gineered  the  19  minority  planks  that  tied 
the  1980  committee  in  knots,  figuring  that 
if  she  could  cause  havoc  once  the  commit¬ 
tee  could  “look  for  her  expertise  to  ward 
off  any  controversy.” 

House  Democratic  Caucus  chairman 
Gillis  Long  of  Louisiana  and  the  chairmen 
of  the  Senate  and  House  congressional 
campaign  committees  —  Sen.  Lloyd  Bent- 
sen  of  Texas  and  Rep.  Tony  Coelho  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  — issued  tough  warnings  to  the 
committee  that  any  controversy  could  en¬ 
danger  the  effort  to  take  control  of  the 
Senate  from  the  Republicans  or  to  in¬ 
crease  the  Democratic  majority  in  the 
House. 


:  i  tinea  loses  leader 


i African  president  dies 


IVELAND,  Ohio  (UPI)  —  Guinean 
snt  Ahmed  Sekou  Toure,  known  as 
..,.™Jephant”  for  his  26  years  of  strong- 
' ale,  died  during  heart  surgery  at  a 
jfr  and  clinic,  officials  announced  Tues- 
ft  e  left  a  power  vacuum  in  his  West 

P  “  '• 

ter  Sekou  Toure,  62,  Guinea  became 
3t  African  nation  to  win  independ¬ 
ent  France  in  1958  but  his  tough, 
an  style  of  leadership  was  marked  in 
er  years  by  human  rights  abuses 
idrove  an  estimated  million  people 
ile. 

ss  Lansana  Beavogui,  prime  minis- 
ce  1972,  took  over  as  acting  presi¬ 


dent  following  a  2  a.m.  council  meeting  of 
the  Democratic  Party  of  Guinea,  but  there 
was  no  obvious  successor. 

A  spokesman  at  the  Cleveland  Clinic 
said  Sekou  Toure  died  at  3:23  p.m.  EST 
Monday  at  the  clinic  after  doctors  replaced 
his  aorta. 

The  announcement  was  delayed  until 
Tuesday  to  give  the  Guinean  government 
time  to  break  the  news  to  the  West  Afri¬ 
can  nation’s  5  million  people.  A  40-day 
mourning  period  went  into  effect  im¬ 
mediately. 

Guinean  government  officials  and  fami¬ 
ly  members  made  arrangements  to  return 
the  president’s  body  Tuesday  via  a  special- 


/  equipped  plane  provided  by  King  Fahd 
of  Saudia  Arabia,  the  same  aircraft  that 
flew  him  to  the  United  States  Monday  for 
heart  surgery. 

In  Washington,  the  State  Department 
described  Sekou  Toure  as  “an  interna¬ 
tionally  respected  statesman”  and  said  the 
United  States  regretted  his  “untimely 
death.”  The  department  said  the  United 
States  expected  “continued  close  and 
cooperative  relations  between  our  two 
countries.” 

Known  as  “The  Elephant”  for  the  length 
of  his  rule,  Sekou  Toure  was  Black  Africa’s 
longest-serving  president.  Only  President 
Habib  Bourguiba  of  Tunisia,  in  office  since 
1957,  has  served  longer. 


Baby  pig  attracts  coed  at  Ag  week 

During  the  next  few  days  students  have  the  opportunity  to  experience  a  country  farm  atmos¬ 
phere  as  agriculture  week  begins  at  BYU.  A  variety  of  farm  animals,  including  cows,  horses  and 
pigs,  will  be  on  display  in  the  ELWC  west  patio. 
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Election  accusations 
still  fly  in  El  Salvador 


SAN  SALVADOR,  El  Salvador  (UPI)  —  Elec¬ 
tion  officials  Tuesday  accused  leftist  guerrillas  of 
snarling  the  vote  count  in  El  Salvador’s  presiden¬ 
tial  election,  but  political  leaders  blamed  the  elec¬ 
tion  commission  itself  for  the  problems. 

No  official  results  had  been  released  by  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Elections  Council  as  of  Tuesday,  despite  prom¬ 
ises  by  election  officials  that  tallies  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  beginning  Monday  afternoon. 

The  Christian  Democratic  Party,  running  its  own 
unofficial  count,  said  its  presidential  candidate, 
Jose  Napoleon  Duarte,  finished  first  with  45  per¬ 
cent  of  the  votes,  with  right-wing  candidate  Rober¬ 
to  d’Aubuisson  coming  in  second  at  29.4  percent. 

'  If  the  Christian  Democrat’s  figures  are  correct, 
the  two  men  would  face  each  other  in  a  runoff  in 
about  six  weeks. 

Alejandro  Duarte,  son  of  the  candidate  and 
mayor  of  San  Salvador,  said  the  mass  confusion  at 
the  polling  stations  Sunday  kept  30  percent  of  those 
who  wanted  to  cast  ballots  in  the  capital  from 
voting. 


Election  Commissioner  Jaime  Trabanino,  in  an 
interview  with  United  Press  International,  denied 
that  the  voting  results  had  been  delayed ,  saying  the 
law  gave  the  commission  72  hours  to  announce  tal¬ 
lies. 


Beirut  gunmen  shoot, 
wound  French  diplomat 


two  blocks  from  the  heavily  fortified  French 
Embassy  in  west  Beirut  when  he  was  shot  at  close 
range  by  three  men  in  a  car. 

The  sources  said  they  believed  the  gunmen  had 
first  followed  the  diplomat  for  nearly  half  a  mile. 


Arguments  start 
over  nuclear  tests 


BEIRUT,  Lebanon  (UPI)  —  Unidentified  gun¬ 
men  critically  wounded  a  French  diplomat  as  he 
walked  to  work  Tuesday,  pumping  five  bullets  into 
the  head  and  body  of  cultural  secretary  Sauveur 
Gliozzio  from  a  passing  car. 

While  Gliozzio  fought  for  his  life  at  the  American 
University  Hospital,  rival  militias  shelled  residen¬ 
tial  neighborhoods  on  either  side  of  the  “Green 
Line”  separating  Moslem  west  from  Christian  east 
Beirut. 

Police  reported  a  5-year-old  girl  had  been  killed 
and  29  people  wounded  in  the  shelling,  the  latest 
violation  of  a  tenuous  cease-fire  arranged  this 
month  in  Lausanne,  Switzerland.  At  least  10  people 
were  killed  and  53  wounded  in  similar  violations 
Monday. 

French  and  police  sources  said  Gliozzio  was  just. 


Reagan  scoffs  at  policy 
of  Democratic  hopefuls 


WASHINGTON  (UPI)— President  Reagan,  de¬ 
riding  critics  of  his  military  buildup,  said  Tuesday 
the  defense  policies  advocated  by  his  Democratic 
rivals  would  “get  them  a  smile  and  a  glass  of  vodka” 
from  the  Soviets  —  not  real  arms  control. 

Portraying  his  opponents  as  naive  in  dealing  with 
Moscow,  Reagan  —  an  ardent  crusader  for  “peace 
through  strength”  —  said  his  $1.8  trillion^ ve-year 
defense  program  is  “an  expensive  proposition”  but 
is  justified. 

“We’ve  been  playing  catch-up,”  he  said,  “making 
up  for  irresponsibility  of  the  past.” 

Reagan  scoffed  at  Democratic  hopefuls  Walter 
Mondale  and  Gary  Hart  for  suggesting  they  could 
scrap  such  weapon  systems  as  the  B-l  bomber  and 
the  MX  missile  and  successfully  negotiate  arms 
control  agreements  with  the  Soviets. 
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The  Spring 
Argyle  Sweater 

Soft  pastel  colors 
in  cool  cotton 

from  $45.00 


39  West  200  North,  Provo 
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University  Mall,  Orem 


Get  Your  Big  City  Haircut 
At  A  College  Town  Price 

Shampoo,  Cut  and  Style  $8.00  reg.  $14.0 
Cut  only  $6.00  reg.  $10.00 
Grand  Central  Mall 


*  Phone  224-7222  386  E.  1300  South,  O 

Open:  9  a.m.-8  p.m.  Mon.  thru  Fri. 

9  a.m.-6  p.m.  Saturday 
No  Appointment  Necessary 


WEATHER 


WASHINGTON  (UPI)  —  Heated  debate 
erupted  Tuesday  at  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com¬ 
mission  over  whether  to  allow  test  operations  at  the 
troubled  Diablo  Canyon  nuclear  plant,  and  one 
commissioner  charged,  “You  never  launch  a  ship  on 


The  arguments  flared  as  the  NRC  moved  toward 
approval  of  a  low-power  test  license  for  the  $4.9 
billion  facility  on  the  central  California  coast.  Com¬ 
ments  from  four  of  the  five  commissioners  indicated 
they  were  ready  to  grant  a  test  license  to  the  plant’s 
owner,  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  with  certain 
conditions  attached. 

Two  anti-nuclear  groups  —  the  Government 
Accountability  Project  of  Washington  and  the 
Mothers  for  Peace  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.  — 
vowed  to  file  a  challenge  with  a  federal  appeals 
court  in  Washington  if  the  NRC  approves  the  test 
license. 

Commissioner  Victor  Gilinsky,  the  strongest 
nuclear  industry  critic  on  the  panel,  argued  vehe¬ 
mently  against  approving  a  low-power  license  with¬ 
out  closer  testing  of  personnel  and  outside  advisers 
who  will  supervise  operation  of  the  Unit  1  reactor 
at  Diablo  Canyon. 


Utah  Valley  fore¬ 
cast:  Mostly  sunny  to¬ 
day.  Increasing  clouds 
tonight  with  showers 
developing  Thursday. 
Highs:  50-55;  lows:  22- 
27. 

For  the  24-hour 
period  ending  5  p.m. 
Tuesday: 

High  temperature:  48 
Low  temperature:  30 
One  year  ago:  50-27 
Prevailing  wind  direc¬ 
tion:  northwest 
Peak  wind  speed:  42 
mph,  12:25  p.m. 
Tuesday 

High  humidity:  94  per¬ 
cent 

Low  humidity:  38  per¬ 
cent 

Precipitation:  trace 
Month  to  date:  1.97  in¬ 
ches 

Since  Oct.  1, 1983: 16.14 
inches 


Don’t  lie 
late  for 
class! 


Learn  how  to  fashion  •  Surprise  your  friends 
andTnm^ur  cakes  and  family  by 
with  style°Ur  Ca  eS  decorating  cakes  for 
birthdays  and  all 
occasions. 


•  You'll  learn  the  easy' 
Wilton  method  way  in 
only  5  weekly  2-hour 
classes. 


•  Personal  attention 
from  skilled 
instructors  makes 
it  easy! 

•  SIGN  UP  TODAY! 


Orem-University  Mall: 

April  12th,  6:30  to  8:30  p.m.  (Beginners  Classes) 


WILTON  DECORATING 
DEMONSTRATIONS 
SATURDAY,  MARCH  31  ST 

10  A.M.  to  12  NOON 


Make  Sugar 
orGanifyTggs 


Tor  faster! 

Wilton  nta kes  it  easy. 


Learn  how  to  create  beautiful 
chocolate  or  sugar  eggs  from  just 
one  Great  Eggs!  kit. 

•  Create  a  lovely  centerpiece  or  a 
very  special  Easter  basket  sur¬ 
prise  in  just  two,  easy  lessons. 


>  Kit  includes  all  tools  needed. 


GREAT  EGGSPECT ATION  WORKSHOP 

Begins  April  4th,  6:30  p.m. 

$5  Tuition  for  each  workshop  (supplies  extra). 


JCPenney 


Orem-University  Mail,  224-1311 


The  Campus  Is  Our 
World. 
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Mr.  Holland’s  Neighborhood” 

Coming  April  3rd 


Associated  Students  welcomes  everyone  to  the 
Marriott  Center  for  the  time  of  your  life.  The 
Un-forum  has  no  speakers,  (never  had’em,  never 
will),  but  it  does  have  music,  Synthesis,  Young 
Ambassadors,  The  Cougareat  Variations,  awards, 
and  the  year  in  pictures. 


D 


■ 


lead  of  missile  project  named 


JHINGTON  (UPI)  —  Defense  “totally  dedicated  and  committed  to 
rary  Caspar  Weinberger  moved  find  a  way  to  use  our  knowledge  of 
rent  Reagan’s  “Star  Wars”  anti-  space  to  protect  mankind  from  the 
p  project  a  step  forward  Tues-  threat  of  nuclear  weapons.” 
i  naming  the  director  of  the  Abrahamson,  49,  has  been  the 
shuttle  program  to  manage  the  associate  administrator  for  space 
research  and  development  flight  at  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  more  than 
Gen.  James  Abrahamson,  two  years  and  will  take  over  his  post 
merger  said  he  found  a  man  as  “Star  Wars  Lord”  April  15. 


irthquake 
lakes  parts 
■  Bay  area 


He  was  chosen  from  among  a  half 
dozen  candidates  in  a  selection  pro¬ 
cess  that  began  several  months  ago,  a 
Pentagon  official  said. 

Weinberger  announced  his  choice 
of  Abrahamson,  picked  as  an  astro¬ 
naut  in  1967  for  a  manned  space  sta¬ 
tion  canceled  in  1969,  a  year  after 
President  Reagan  launched  his  bold 
strategic  Defense  Initiative  to  create 


missile  shield  over  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  to  make  nuclear 
weapons  “impotent  and  obsolete”  by 
the  year  2000. 

Immediately  dubbed  the  “Star 
Wars”  initiative  because  it  embodied 
the  stuff  of  science  fiction  and  beam 
weaponry  displayed  in  the  movie 
series,  the  project  envisions  creating 
a  multi-layered  defense. 
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Quest  for  designer  glasses 
results  in  three  murders 

PHILADELPHIA  (UPI)  —  The  known  as  Cazals,  off  the  faces  of  then- 
latest  craze  in  designer-made  eyeg-  victims,  police  said, 
lasses  has  led  to  the  deaths  of  at  least  “They  are  designer  frames  and 

three  people  killed  by  thieves  who  they  are  expensive,”  said  Capt.  John 
tried  to  swipe  their  glasses,  police  McLees,  a  police  spokesman, 
said  Tuesday.  .  James  Himmons,  19,  was  the  latest 

Thieves  have  been  tearing  the  person  whose  death  was  related  to 
fashionable,  German-made  glasses,  the  theft  of  his  glasses., 


m\ 


FRANCISCO  (UPI)  —  No  major  damage 
fies  were  reported  from  a  moderate  earth- 
ithat  rocked  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area, 
jig  items  from  shelves  and  swaying  buildings 
1  t  authorities  said  Tuesday, 
tremor  Monday  night  was  centered  about  12 
ibutheast  of  the  University  of  California’s 
graphic  Station  in  Berkeley.  It  registered 
ithe  open-ended  Richter  scale, 
it  moved  to  California  and  I’ve  never  been  in 
jiquake  before,”  said  a  resident  of  a  20-story 
via  apartment  building  in  San  Francisco 
l’  rocked  lightly  when  the  quake  struck.  “It 
r  ;;  ;jtty  scary.  Do  these  things  happen  often?” 

)  Wynne  said  she  was  watching  television 
jr  husband  at  their  home  in  Newark,  Calif, 
ilooked  up  at  the  ceiling  and,  sure  enough, 
mdelier  was  going,  the  big  grandfather  clock 
wer  worked  was  going  because  the  pendu¬ 
lating  swinging,”  she  said. 

(■  the  quake,  the  clock  stopped, 
jht  rumble  was  felt  in  San  Francisco’s  nearly 
Financial  District  when,  the  quake  hit  at 
:m. ,  EST.  It  was  barely  felt  in  the  suburbs  of 
Santa  Clara  and  Santa  Cruz  counties, 
ran  the  seventh  floor  of  a  high  rise  and  it  was 
cond  roll,”  said  a  San  Jose  resident, 
and  police  said  15  burglary  alarms  went  off 
(peously. 

ow,  rain,  winds 
licting  nation 

If  UNITED  PRESS  INTERNATIONAL 

i  [Tuesday  blitzed  the  Rockies  and  the  north- 
lins,  rain  soaked  the  South  and  travelers’ 
lies  for  strong,  gusty  winds  were  posted  in 
tthwest. 

rared  spring  thunderstorms  dropped  golf- 
fed  hail  over  northeast  Texas,  southeast 
na  and  southwest  Arkansas,  then  churned 
:d  toward  the  Gulf  and  Southeast  coasts. 

;e’s  very  stormy  weather  for  the  Gulf  Coast 
ihessee  Valley,”  said  meteorologist  Nolan 
(the  National  Severe  Storms  Forecaster 
.  f  Kansas  City,  Mo.  “There’s  a  good  chance 
i  re  weather  there.” 

::  ilerstorms  were  scattered  from  northern 
i  through  southeast  Qeorgia. 

(than  an  inch  of  rain  soaked  Panama  City 
lahassee,  Fla. ,  as  well  as  Brunswick,  Ga. 
fell  from  southwestern  Minnesota,. jji  to,, 
i  New  Mexico  and  rain  was  scatteredfromV 
a  to  Indiana. 

\  very  strong,  very  slow-moving  system,”  ' 

id. 


AGFA 

FAMILY  MOVIE  CAMERA 


Precision  German-Made 
Super  8.  So  doggone 
easy  to  use. 

39” 


'&W 


m 


mh 

am  era  &  Sound 


Rent  These 

as  low  as  $2  per  hour 

Great  Spring 
and  Summer 
Fun 


We  also  rent  Odyssey’s 

Four  Seasons  Sports  Rental 
1600  North  at  1-15 
Call  for  more  information 
377-7707  or  224-4340 


“The 

freedom 

is 

the 

best.” 

Larry  Cardenaz 


Hundreds  of  other  Eagle  Marketing 
summer  employees  would  concur. 
Wholeheartedly. 

Why  such  enthusiasm?  The  tempting 
income.  The  uplifting  products.  The 
unexcelled  training.  The  personal 
development.  The  positive  new 
friendships.  The  strong  corporate 
leadership. 

Put  them  all  together  and  you  have 
the  premier  summer  employment 
experience. 

No  one  will  kid  you.  It’s  work.  But  it’s 
extremely  well  rewarded  work.  Our  ten- 
year  track  record  leads  us  to  estimate 
that  the  average  first ryear  Eagle 
Marketing  representative  will  earn 
between  $6,000-37,000  working 
16  weeks  this  summer.  Our  top  reps  will 
earn  over  $20,000. 


Performance  bonuses  and  the  self- 
improvement  benefits  are  simply  icing 
on  the  cake. 

To  learn  more,  come  attend  a  brief 
get -acquainted  meeting  any  Tuesday  or 
Thursday  at  8  pm  at  the  address  shown 
below.  Or  call  Richard  Johnson, 
225-9000. 


Eagle  Marketing 

We’re  soaring.  And  so  can  you. 

225-9000 

5600  North  University 

Near  the  mouth  of  Provo  Canyon. 

A  subsidiary  of  Eagle  Systems  International 


110,12,15  or  18  speeds 
only  $9.95 
3,5  or  6  speeds 
only  $6.95 
single-speed 
only  $4.95 
—  Coupon  — 


UTAH 

\ \  i  \  i/ 

VALLEY 

\\  V  U  / 

BICYCLE 


—  Coupon  — 

Rubber  Special 


Thom-resistant  tubes 
all  sizes,  only 
$4.50 

27x1  V4  tires 
high-pressure  nylon 
$5.40 

—  Coupon  — 


Exclusive  Dealer  For  Peugeot  Bicycles 
Authorized  Dealer  for  Raleigh  Bicycles 
Authorized  Dealer  for  Shogun  Bicycles 
—  many  other  brands  accessible  — 


PEUGEOT  P&  10-speed 

Best  buy  by  “Consumer  Reports” 

Alloy  brakes,  stem,  crank,  hubs. 

All  European  components. 

Ij  bnly  28  lbs. 
t  Vivid  Blue  or  Tulip  Red 


*Complete  bicycle  sales  and  ser¬ 
vice  featuring  factory  trained 
mecnamcs 

*Hundreds  of  models,  sizes  and 
colors  of  new  bicycles  available  in 
adult  and  childrens’ 

*Bicycle  parts  and  accessories  for 
10-speed  and  BMX 

*Lowest  Prices  In  Town 


PEUGEOT  Urban  Express 

*18-sp.  Mountain  Bike 
*Sealed  bearing  hubs 
*Chromoly  frame  —  Mangaloy  fork. 
*Cantilever  brakes 
*Jamacia  Blue 


$175.00 


Call 


Hours 
lon.-Sat.  12-6 


Utah  Valley  Bicycle  —  “The  Cycler’s  Choice” 
79  W.  400  N.  Orem  (Just  Behind  Samon’s) 

226-BIKE 


226-2453 


$369.95 

Wvfv 

Layaway  plan  available 
Mastercard  and  Visa 
welcome. 
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SPORTS. 


Hoyas  favored  for  NCAA  title 


By  UNITED  PRESS  INTERNATIONAL 

One  big  man  can  be  better  than  two 
big  men  appears  to  be  the  principle 
that  has  made  Georgetown  the  ex¬ 
perts’  choice  over  Kentucky  in  Satur¬ 
day’s  semifinals  and  the  “team  to 
beat”  in  the  finals  of  the  NCAA  Bas¬ 
ketball  Tournament. 

Pat  Ewing,  the  7-foot  giant  who 
clogs  the  middle  against  all  George¬ 
town  opponents,  is  one  of  the  most 
intimidating  players  in  college  bas¬ 
ketball.  Ewing  was  voted  the  Most 
Valuable  Player  in  the  West  Region¬ 
al  after  leading  Georgetown  to  a  61- 
49  triumph  over  Dayton  with  15 
points,  seven  rebounds,  three  block¬ 
ed  shots  and  two  steals. 

Kentucky  has  two  big  men  —  dub¬ 
bed  “The  Twin  Towers”  —  in  7-foot-l 
Sam  Bowie  and  6-foot-ll  Melvin  Tur¬ 
pin.  They  have  led  Kentucky  to  a  29-4 
record. 


But  Ewing’s  Georgetown,  which 
has  a  32-3  record,  has  been  made  a 
five-point  favorite  in  the  semifinals 
and  should  it  beat  Kentucky  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  be  favored  over  either 
Virginia  (21-11)  or  Houston  (31-4), 
the  other  two  semifinalists  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  Saturday  afternoon. 

The  title  game  will  take  place,  be¬ 
ginning  at  9:30  p.m. ,  EST,  Monday  in 
the  climax  of  the  Final  Four,  which 
will  attract  an  estimated  30,000  out- 
of-town  basketball  fans  to  Seattle  and 
is  being  hailed  as  the  top  sporting 
event  yet  at  the  multi-purpose 
facility.. 

Coach  John  Thompson  expressed  a 
concern  which  could  have  an  effect  on 
the  Hoyas’  play  the  rest  of  the  way  in 
the  tournament. 

“Because  of  our  height  advantage,' 
people  expect  us  to  win,”  he  said.  “It 
is  difficult  to  pl^y  not  to  lose  instead  of 


playing  to  win.” 

Houston  is  an  obvious  favorite  over 
Virginia  in  the  other  semifinal  game  if 
for  no  other  reason  that  the  Cougars 
beat  the  Cavaliers,  74-65,.  last 
February. 

The  Cougars  also  possess  an  intimi¬ 
dating  center  — 7-foot  Akeem  Ola- 
juwon  —  and  the  fact  is  that  Virginia 
is  the  “uninvited  guest”  of  the  tourna¬ 
ment. 

The  Cavaliers  may  have  already 
won  more  than  the  NCAA  cham¬ 
pionship  in  that  they  have  proved 
they  could  defeat  good  clubs  without 
7-foot-4  Ralph  Sampson.  Sampson, 
the  No.  1  player  in  college  basketball 
for  three  straight  seasons  and  now 
with  the  Houston  Rockets  of  the 
NBA,  never  was  able  to  lead  Virginia 
to  the  NCAA  title. 

Now  a  year  after  Sampson’s  depar¬ 
ture,  Virginia  is  two  victories  away  » 


from  the  title.  Virginia’s  _ 
appreciate .  what  that  fact  mel 
Coach  Terry  Holland  and  itl 
have  a  surprising  effect  on  the| 
the  rest  of  the  way. 

“This  is  a  great  feeling  for| 
Holland  and  the  team,”  said 
Othell  Wilson  of  Virginia’s 
about  beingjn  Seattle  for  the  f 
the  tournament.  “Whatever  h 
from  this  point  on,  Holland  ha 
a  point  about  his  coaching  abi 

In  the  back  of  the  minds  of  V 
supporters,  of  course,  is  the  fa 
North  Carolina  State  was  give 
less  chance  of  winning  last ; 
tournament. 


But  the  Wolfpack  defied  thl 
by  beating  Georgia  in  the  seril 
and  knocking  off  heavily  fa 
Houston  for  the  national  | 
pionship. 


Virginia  content  with  underdog  roll 


Universe  photo  by  Barbara  Crownover 

Kentucky's  twin  towers  —  Sam  Bowie  (right)  and  Mel  Turpin  —  put 
the  pressure  on  Devin  Durrant  during  the  Wildcats'  NCAA  victory. 
Bowie  and  Turpin  are  two  of  the  big  men  who  will  be  featured  in  the 
Final  Four  this  weekend. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE ,  Va.  (UPI)  —  Virginia’s 
upstart  Cavaliers  will  be  a  definite  underdog 
against  Houston  in  Saturday’s  NCAA  tournament 
semifinal  at  Seattle  but  Virginia  Coach  Terry  Hol¬ 
land  hopes  it  will  work  to  his  advantage. 

“There’s  a  big  difference  between  being  expected 
to  win  and  not  being  expected  to  win,”  Holland  said 
Tuesday.  “You  can  see  the  pressure  affect  teams 
favored  to  win.” 

Holland  speaks  from  experience  —  a  year  ago  his 
Ralph  Sampson-led  Cavaliers  were  expected  to  win 
it  all  but  were  upset  by  eventual  champion  North 
Carolina  State  in  the  final  seconds  of  the  West 
Regional  championship. 

“Houston  is  beatable,”  Holland  said.  “We  have  to 
control  the  tempo,  make  sure  each  shot  we  get  is  a 
good  one.  We  have  to  make  a  good  percentage  of 


those  shots,  and  on  defense,  take  away  the, easy 
shots.” 

The  Cavaliers,  21-11,  with  as  many  losses  as  the 
three  other  teams  combined,  have  not  been  favored 
in  their  last  three  games  —  all  upsets  of  Top  20 
teams.  Holland  doesn’t  seem  to  mind. 

“I  looked  up  at  the  scoreboard  in  the  Indiana 
game  and  it  was  8-8  with  about  10  minutes  left  in 
the  first  half,”  Holland  said.  “We  didn’t  feel  like  we 
needed  to  change  anything;  that  we  could  go  with 
the  flow. 

“Last  year,  it  would  have  been  different,”  he 
continued.  “We’d  have  probably  felt  we  needed  to 
change  something.  The  pressure  is  definitely  diffe¬ 
rent.” 

The  Cavaliers  are  familiar  with  Houston.  Last 
year,  with  Sampson  on  the  bench  with  the  flu,  the 


no-name  Cavs  edged  the  Cougars  72-6S1 
February  rematch  this  year,  Houston  jump! 
10-2  lead.  Virginia  was  forced  to  play  catch! 
lost  74-65. 

“I  think  they  are  a  much  better  basketbaj 
than  they  were  last  ye,ar,”  Holland  said.  ‘ 
not  quite  as  talented,  but  much  more  patien  j 
have  a  perfect  blend.” 

In  the  regular-season  game,  “they  I 
aggressive  defense  and  backed  us  off.  They  d 
led  the' game,”  Holland  said.  “Wehavetogetl 
good  start.” 

Defensively,  Virginia  will  focus  its  atteril 
Houston  center  Akeem  Olajuwon.  But  Hollal 
his  team  will  not  overlook  the  other  Cougi| 
time  around. 


Cougar  fencers 
win  own  tourney 


By  MARK  HALL 
Staff  Writer 

The  BYTJ  Fencing  team  hosted  the  seventh 
annual  fencing  invitational  at  BYU  on  Saturday 
and,  as  expected,  the  Cougar  team  members 
showed  they  knew  how  to  fence. 

The  clash  of  weapons  signified  the  meeting  of 
more  than  40  top  competitors  from  throughout  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Nationally  rated  competitiors  included:  Dean 
Roberts  from  the  Air  Force  Academy;  John  Taylor, 
representing  the  Colorado  Fencers  Club;  Kent 
Crosby,  the  coach  of  the  Victorville  Chapter  of 
Hack  and  Slash;  and  Mark  Stasinos  and  Rick  Her¬ 
linger,  coaches  of  the  BYU  fencing  team. 

Stasinos  and  Herlinger  led  the  BYU  charge  as 
they  picked  up  a  gold  and  a  silver  medal,  respec¬ 
tively,  jp  the  sabre  and  foil  competition.  BYU’s 
Linda  Herlinger  won  a  gold  medal  for  herself  in  the 
women’s  novice  foil. 

Other  medalists  included  Taylor  with  a  first  place 
finish  in  men’s  foil,  Roberts  had  a  first  in  men’s  epee 
and  a  third  place  in  foil,  and  Crosby  finished  with  a 
second  in  men’s  sabre  and  a  third  in  epee. 

Mark  Burton  of  BYU  captured  first  place  in 
men’s  novice  foil,  while  Boise’s  Hydee  Dasgupta 
slashed  her  way  to  a  first-place  finish  in  the 
women’s  foil. 

The  BYU  Fencing  Invitational  represented 
some  of  the  finest  amateur  competition  in  its  divi-' 
sion,  according  to  Herlinger.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  United  States  Fencing  Association,  BYU  spon- 

Efs  a  yearly  tournament  in  preparation  for  the 
tional  qualifying  events.  As  an  Olympic  sport, 
icing  draws  the  attention  of  thousands  of  athletes 
each  year. 

;  In  preparation  for  the  divisional  and  national 
championships  in  April  and  June,  Herlinger  said 
the  BYU  fencing  team  members  will  try  to  main-  , 
tain  the  strong  pace  they  have  set  for  themselves  so 
far  this  season.  Reflecting  over  the  past  year,  Her¬ 
linger  said  the  reason  for  the  Cougars’  success  is  an 
accumulation  of  things. 

:  “Credit  goes  first  to  Rollie  Bestor ,  director  of  the 
extramural  sports  program,  for  his  support  and 
helping  to  build  up  our  program. 

“Secondly,  the  (BYU)  team  members  have  really 
driven  themselves  to  excellence;  they  deserve  a  lot 
pf  credit.  Also,  the  outstanding  participants  that 
fame  to  our  tournament  exemplify  the  best  in  skill 
and  sportsmanship.  And  last  of  all  the  fans  here  at 
BYU,  together  with  the  support  of  the  local  media 
members  has  greatly  increased  our  chances  to  have 
a  successful  season.” 

Saturday’s  tournament  took  place  on  the  main 
floor  of  the  Smith  Fieldhouse. 

“A  trademark  of  fencing  is  the  exhausting  effort 
it  takes  to  maintain  intensity  for  such  a  long  period 
of  time,”  Herlinger  said. 

The  BYU  fencing  team  will  wind  up  this  season 
on  April  7  in  Boise,  Idaho,  where  the  divisional 
competitions  will  be  held.  Qualifiers  in  each  event 
will  go  to  Chicago  for  the  national  competitions  in 
June. 


THE  CHOICE  IS 
YOURS  ... 


...  In  making  your  choice,  consider  the  following  ... 

Living  Scriptures,  the  largest  dramatized  scripture  cassette  company  in  the  world  today,  offers  you: 

AN  UNPARALLED  INCOME  OPPORTUNITY _ _ _ _ 

$250-$25()()/wcek.  You  choose  what  it  shall  be.  In  our  three  year  summer  employment  program,  over 
$  1  ()()()/week  has  been  our  average  earnings. 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  ENRICH  THE  LIVES  OF  OTHERS _ _ _ _ _ _ 

The  Living  Scriptures  products  build  individual  character  and  strengthen  the  home.  They  are  educational, 
motivational,  inspirational,  and  entertaining  to  both  young  and  old  alike.  You’ll  be  planting  seeds  for 
greatness  in  every  home  you  influence. 

:  GREAT  PERSONAL  GROWTH _ _ _ _ _ _ 

The  development  of  talents  such  as;  self  discipline,  self  esteem,  perserverance,  self  confidence,  self  initiative 
desire  to  excel,  increased  love  and  spirituality,  the  ultimate  secret  of  success  “effective  communication  skills 
and  much  more. 

*  COMPLETE  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING _ _ _ _ _ 


You'll  learn  sales  techniques,  motivation,  and  personal  development  from  some  of  the  top  in  the  world  at  o 
all  expense  paid  weeks  training  course  at  the  luxurious  Salt  Lake  City  Marriott. 


For  more  information  on  the  Living  Scriptures  opportunity  join  us  for  an  interesting  fact  j  I 
filled  movie  and  presentation. 


Location:  Rodeway  Inn.  1292  S.  University  Ave. 
Date:  Every  Wednesday 
Time:  7:00  p.m. 

Returned  Missionaries  preferred 
or  call  toll  free  1-800-662-2500 


ILLlMMi 
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A  Classic  —  One 
Al Vs  Quiet  On  The 


of  the  Best! 
Western  Front 


“Still  packs  a  momentous  wallop  and  its 
battle  scenes  are  with  the  best  ever  made.” 

—NEW  YORKER 


“Still  the  greatest  of  all  war  movies.  The  lives 
of  the  young  German  soldiers  during  World 
War  I  are  sympathetically  and  humanely 
portrayed. ..The  film  still  retains  its  power, 
and  war  has  never  looked  more  horrible. 
Teachers  should  point  out  that  participating 
in  the  film  convinced  Lew  Ayres  to  become  a 
confirmed  pacifist.” 

— Richard  Maynard, 
THE  CELLULOID  CURRICULUM 
NEW  YORK,  HAYDEN  CO.,  1971 


At  Film  Society 
4th  floor,  MARB 
Fri.  &  Sat. 
March  30  &  31 
6  &  9  p.m. 


AssociatedStudents 
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M'dan  named  top  player  McClellan  closes  out  career 


4906  -  4984 


d 


Jfersity  of  North  Carolina  All- America 
11 Jordan  was  named  Tuesday  winner  of  the 
1  Eastman  Award  as  the  nation’s  top  collegi- 
sketball  player. 

6-foot-6  forward  joins  former  University  of 
;a  star  Ralph  Sampson  as  the  only  players  to 
cted  for  this  honor  in  their  junior  years.  The 
.al  Association  of  Basketball  Coaches  also 
Sampson  when  he  was  a  senior, 
iian,  from  Wilmington,  N.C.,  was  emphatic 
waiting  until  graduation  before  joining  the 

os  release 
er  All-Star 
Richard 

>10 A,  Fla.  (UPI) 

Houston  Astros 
ay  gave  pitcher 
i|  lichard  his  uncon- 
!§  release,  poss- 
l(||®ing  the  former 
™,ar’s  agonizing 
ick  attempt  from 
tstroke. 

i|ps’  owner  John 
len  said  Richard, 
ijfcill  suffers  the 
k\  (of  the  stroke,  will 
fej  saseball  and  enter 
r  field  of  work, 
litcher  was  not 
for  comment, 
situation  and  cir- 
ances  have  just 
irked  out  the  way 
line  had  hoped,” 

;}en  said.  “In  re- 
ays  we  have  had 
d  (f  discussions  with 
IK.  and  his  agent, 
ieich,  and  it  is  now 
ns  in  J.R.’ 
sts  that  he  pursue 
ser  other  than 

ard’s  contract 
lhim  $450,000  a 
iJwded  after  the 
is  ason.  This  spring 
;  given  a  contract 
squired  him  to 
ae  team, 
ird,  34,  of  Rus- 
a.,  leaves  the 
without  reaching 
il  he  set  in  the 
following  the 
-  pitching  in  the 
eagues  as  he  had 
^";.the  late  1970s 
e  was  one  of  the 
;ght-handers  in 

ras  selected  for 
980  National 
All-Star  team 
thed  two  perfect 
is  the  starter 
having  com- 
d  for  several 
iriorto  it  of  a  lack 
i  circulation  in  his 


“No  questions  about  the  pros  or  I  wouldn’t  have 
gone  to  the  1983  Pan  American  Games.” 

Averaging  20  points  and  six  rebounds  a  game  for 
the  Tar  Heels  since  entering  college,  Jordan’s  rise 
to  basketball  eminence  was  slow.  He  did  not  make 
his  high  school  varsity  basketball  team  as  a  sopho¬ 
more. 

Jordan  sharpened  his  court  skills  at  a  summer 
basketball  camp  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ,  and  made  the 
school  boy  team  his  last  two  years  at  Laney  High  in 
Wilmington. 


BYU’s  Mary  Lou  McClellan  closed  out 
her  NCAA  career  Saturday  at  the  NCAA 
West  Regional  Championships  finishing 
second  among  the  six  at-large  competitors 
and  19th  overall  with  a  composite  score  of 
35.25. 

Utah,  the  defending  NCAA  champions, 
won  Saturday’s  meet  at  the  Special 
Events  Center. 

McClellan  scored  8.75  in  vaulting,  8.80 
on  the  uneven  parallel  bars,  8.70  on  the 


balance  beam  and  9.00  in  floor  exercises 

“Mary  Lou  threw  an  excellent  vault 
handspring  full,  as  good  as  she  can  hit,” 
said  BYU  coach  Rod  Hill. 

“She  gave  her  usual  exciting  floor 
routine,  and  the  bars  were  fine,  but  a  little 
bit  wild  in  places.” 

Hill  said  McClellan  was  the  last  com¬ 
petitor  on  the  floor  when  she  performed  on 
the  balance  beam  and  had  the  full  house 
watching  her. 


“She  missed  her  mount,  but  otherwise 
performed  her  beam  routine  very  well.” 

McClellan  said  she  was  pleased  with  her 
routines  and  performance  at  the  regionals. 
“I  felt  really  good  about  it.  I  felt  it  was  one 
of  my  best  performances.” 

Although  this  was  McClellan’s  last 
NCAA  appearance  she  will  go  with  the 
Cougar  squad  when  it  leaves  April  25  for  a 
one-month  gymnastics  tour  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

M 
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iizziness  on  the 
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ential  workup” 
.1  examination 
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irowingin  work- 
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SPHirofi 

SniuIUI _ 


g  ill  I?  — 


20-30%  OFF 


ON  SPRING 
COORDINATES 


£ 


Put  Yourself 
In  This  Picture  $ 


In  less 

than  5  months 
YOU 
could  be  a 
Physician’s 
or  Dentist’s 
Assistant! 


NOW  IN  OUR 
5th  YEAR  OF 
OPERATION 


Inquire  about  our 
interim  class  with  a 
reduced  tuition  fee. 


Call  375-6717 

AmCriC3.il  Institute  of  Medical-Dental  Technology 
1675  North  200  West,  Suite  9A-3,  Provo,  Utah  84604 


DIVING 


TODAY 


SYNERGYIS: 


Just  ask  Dave  Price.  He'll  tell  you  that  job 
training  at  American  Synergy  means  more 
than  a  smile  and  a  pat  on  the  back.  Training 
means  a  week-long  professional  seminar 
taught  by  some  of  America's  top  job-training 
experts.  At  our  expense.  Just  one  reason  why  Dave 
will  be  back  this  summer.  So  will  many  more 
college  students. 

American  Synergy  is  an  established  energy 
products  company  (insulation  and  more)  based  in 
Provo,  but  working  primarily  in  California.  That’s 
because  the  California  utility  companies  have 
made  the  purchase  of  our  products  financially 
attractive  for  consumers. 

As  a  result,  it’s  also  financially  attractive  for 
American  Synergy  representatives.  Very  attractive. 
Our  reps  will  make  between  $7,000  and  $15,000  in 
16  weeks  this  summer.  Some  will  make 
considerably  more  than  that. 


AMERICAN  SYNERGY 

We’re  soaring.  And  so  can  you. 

225-9000 


Actually,  what  we  offer  is  more  of  a  service- 
opportunity  than  a  sales  job.  The  reason  is  simple. 
People  are  already  receptive  to  our  top-notch 
products.  They  recognize  the  need  for  them.  So, 
you  win  big,  and  your  customers  win  big. 

And  the  great  training  isn’t  just  a  coincidence. 
You  see,  American  Synergy  is  a  subsidiary  of 
-  Eagle  Systems  International,  the  company  that 
wrote  the  book  on  effective  summer  job  training. 

In  fact,  the  know-how  and  career  skills  we’ll 
teach  you  are  often  more  valuable  than  your 
earnings.  At  least  that’s  what  past  employees  say. 
(In  many  instances,  our  training  was  the  key  to  a 
very  appealing  job  upon  graduation.) 

The  excellent  training  is  the  key  to  the 
most  immediate  and  tangible  reward’— the 
money.  What  you  earn  can  easily  support 
you  all  next  year.  In  fine  style. 

But  we  won’t  force  the  job  on  you. 

There  are  plenty  of  interested  people 
without  doing  that.  If  you’d  like  to  be 
part  of  that  group,  come  attend  a  brief— 
and  casual  —  meeting  this  Wednesday  at  , 

8  p.m.  at  the  address  shown  below. 

Or  call  Gary  Laney.  225-9000. 

Dave  Price 
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Former  coach  Arnold 
keeping  up  with  hoop 


By  SCOTT  D.  PIERCE 
Asst.  Sports  Editor 

Former  B  YU  basketball  coach  Frank  Arnold  will 
propose  Devin  Durrant  and  Brett  Applegate,  along 
with  approximately  33  other  players,  as  members 
of  the  1984  United  States  Olympic  basketball  team 
.  stoday  in  Seattle. 

hrt  Arnold  is  one  of  the  four  regional  chairmen  on  the 
Player  Selection  Committee,  which  chooses  team 
.  members  for  American  teams  in  international  com- 
frpetitions  like  the  Olympics  and  the  Pan  American 
Games. 

,  “I  think  that  Brett  Applegate  and  Devin  Durrant 
have  a  very  good  chance  of  being  invited  to  the 
tty  outs,”  Arnold  said.  “I’m  not  saying  they’ll  make 
the  team,  but  they  should  have  a  chance.” 

Arnold  and  the  other  three  regional  chairmen  — 
Dean  Smith  of  North  Carolina,  John  Thompson  of 
Georgetown  and  Tom  Apke  of  Colorado  —  will  each 


Universe  photo  by  Steve  Fidel 


Former  BYU  basketball  coach  Frank  Arnold 
may  be  back  on  the  sidelines  again  in  the 
near  future  with  the  Air  Force  Academy. 


propose  approximately  35  names  of  players  from 
their  regions. 

“We  will  bring  together  all  of  the  names  and 
spend  four  or  five  hours  cutting  the  list  down  to  48 
from  64  players,”  Arnold  said. 

As  chairman  of  the  West  Region,  Arnold  repre¬ 
sents  the  11  western  states.  He  works  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  conferences  in  the  region,  like  the 
WAC,  the  Pac-10  and  the  WCAC. 

Arnold  said  he  also  works  with  representatives 
of  NAIA  schools  and  junior  colleges. 

“We  draw  from  all  the  schools  in  our  region  and 
try  and  provide  the  best  possible  players  for  the 
Olympic  team,”  Arnold  said. 

Other  WAC  players  Arnold  will  recommend  at 
today’s  meeting  are  senior  guard  Phil  Smith  of  New 
Mexico,  senior  forward  Tony  Martin  of  Wyoming, 
along  with  teammate  Mike  Jackson,  who  sat  out 
last  season  with  injuries,  and  sophomore  forward 
Rich  Strong  of  Colorado  State. 

The  only  WAC  player  assured  of  being  invited  to 
Olympic  team  workouts  is  senior  forward  Michael 
Cage  of  San  Diego  State.  As  a  member  of  last  year’s 
Pan  American  Games  team,  Cage  will  receive  an 
automatic  invitation,  Arnold  said. 

“UTEP  is  in  the  South  Region,  so  Dean  Smith 
will  be  fighting  for  Fred  Reynolds  and  any  other 
UTEP  players,”  Arnold  said. 

Sophomore  forward  Greg  Grant  of  Utah  State 
will  also  be  recommended  by  Arnold. 

The  players  selected  by  the  regional  chairmen 
will  report  to  Bloomington,  Ind.,  on  April  16  for 
trials.  They  will  be  involved  in  a  number  of  meet¬ 
ings  the  first  day,  Arnold  said. 

On  April  17-18,  the  players  will  practice  three 
times  a  day,  and  on  April  19-20,  twice  a  day. 

Following  the  final  practice  on  April  20,  the 
Olympic  coaching  staff,  headed  by  Indiana’s  Bobby 
Knight,  in  consultation  with  the  committee,  will  cut 
the  number  of  players  to  28. 

Four  teams  of  seven  players  will  be  selected  and 
will  play  a  pair  of  double  headers  on  April  21  and  22. 
Following  the  games,  the  squad  will  be  cut  to  13 
players  and  three  alternates. 

The  Player  Selection  Committee  has  the  power 
to  endorse  or  veto  the  coaching  staffs  selection, 
Arnold  said. 

“Generally,  we  go  hand-in-hand  with  the 
coaches,”  he  said.  “We  want  the  coach  to  select  the 
team  he’s  going  to  be  working  with.” 

Although  the  former  Cougar  mentor  is  out  of 
coaching  this  year,  that  may  not  last  too  long. 

There  is  a  chance  that  former  BYU  basketball 
coach  Frank  Arnold  could  be  coaching  against  the 
Cougars  in  the  1984-85  season. 

Arnold  has  expressed  interest  in  the  head 
coaching  position  at  the  Air  Force  Academy.  The 
position  opened  up  when  Falcon  coach  Hank  Egan 
was  fifed  last  month. 

“I  have  spoken  with  the  Air  Force’s  athletic 
director  about  the  job,”  Arnold  said.  “I’m  definitely 
very  interested.” 

Arnold  may  know  whether  he  will  be  coaching  in 
Colorado  Springs  next  year  following  this 
weekend’s  Final  Four  competition  in  Seattle. 

“I  will  be  visiting  with  the  Air  Force  athletic 
(director  at  the  finals  this  week,  along  with  several 
other  applicants,”  Arnold  said. 


Farmer  resigns  UCLA  post 

LOS  ANGELES  (UPI)  —  Larry  first  time  since  1966,  had  spent  10 
Farmer  resigned  Tuesday  as  head  days  debating  a  decision  before 
basketball  coach  at  UCLA  just  three  announcing  last  Friday  that  he  had 
days  after  he  signed  a  two-year  con-  accepted  an  offer  to  continue  coaching 
tract  extension,  saying  he  was  “men-  at  UCLA  through  the  1986-87  season, 
tally  and  emotionally  unprepared”  to  Farmer,  who  became  the  fourth 
continue.  coach  in  nine  years  to  quit  since  John 

No  replacement  was  named  by  the  Wooden  retired,  following  Gene  Bar- 
school.  tow,  Gary  Cunningham  and  Larry 

Farmer,  whose  team  failed  to  qual-  Brown,  said  he  did  not  feel  pressure 
ify  for  the  NCAA  Tournament  for  the  from  anyone  to  resign. 


NOTHING’S 

FREE! 

But  some  things  are  half-prict 

Get  two  haircuts  for  the  price  of  one, 

Cut’ll  Cried 

440  N.  University  Ave.  ■  377-4774 


.Ofc^SUPPO 

r  . ,//  / 


Cofflpvteflandof  Orem 

Carillon  Square  /  287  East  1300  South  Orem,  Utah  /  224-2608 


Cougar  rugby  team 
to  face  Weber  State 


The  BYU  rugby  team  is  starting  its 
downhill  run  now  and  the  first  team  to 
meet  them  will  be  Weber  State  today 
.  at  3:30  p.m.  in  Ogden. 

The  Cougars  have  fiye  regular- 
season  and  at  least  two  post-season 
games  remaining,  and,  according  to 
BYU  Coach  John  Seggar,  they  consti¬ 
tute  the  Cougars’  downhill  run. 

The  BYU  ruggers  are  now  6-0  in 
the  spring  half  of  the  season  and  com¬ 
ing  off  a  16-14  win  over  the  Snake 
River  Snakes  in  their  match  last 
Saturday.  Weber  State  was  one  of  the 
four  teams  that  competed  in  the  re¬ 
cent  BYU  Invitational  Tournament, 
but  the  Cougars  didn’t  have  the 
opportunity  to  play  the  Wildcats, 
j  In  the  six  games  this  year,  the 
Cougars  have  outscored  their  oppo¬ 
nents  143-26.  The  team  leader,  Mark 
Ormsby,  now  holds  the  school  scoring 
record. 


In  Saturday’s  game,  Ormsby 
scored  all  of  the  Cougar  points  to  set 
the  single-season  scoring  mark.  He 
has  scored  131  points  this  season.  The 
old  record  of  121  was  set  by  Dale 
Johanson  in  1969. 

Besides  today’s  game,  the  Cougars 
meet  a  Salt  Lake  City  club-side  team 
called  Haggis  on  Saturday  at  Woods 
Cross  High  School  in  Salt  Lake. 

Seggar  does  not  expect  the  game 
with  Weber  to  be  too  tough,  but  he  is 
worried  about  the  Cougars  being 
sluggish. 

“This  will  be  our  most  critical 
week,”  Seggar  said.  “If  we  can  come 
through  it  with  wins  and  without  in¬ 
juries  I  will  be  very  pleased.” 

The  Cougars  are  currently  ranked 
No.  2  in  the  nation,  tied  with  Stan¬ 
ford,  but  that  could  change  when  the 
next  rankings  come  out,  according  to 
Seggar. 


Thank  you  for  inquiring  about  the  Colony.  This  sheet  will  give  you  some  facts  that  may  be 
helpful  to  you. 


1 .  PROVO’S  MOST  SPACIOUS  BYU  APPROVED  APARTMENTS.  Our  apartments  are 
approximately  1 ,200  square  feet  —  like  a  home  —  versus  700  to  950  square  feet  for  most  other 
apartments. 

2.  ONLY  FOUR  BLOCKS  FROM  CAMPUS.  A  brisk  5-minute  walk  or  a  leisurely  10-minute  walk 
will  put  you  there. 


1984  BYU  INTERNATIONAL 
BALLROOM 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


3. 1V2  BLOCKS  AWAY  FROM  A  SHOPPING  CENTER  including  McDonalds,  7-11,  a  grocery 
store,  variety  store,  several  service  stations,  a  beauty  salon,  etc. 

4.  PRIVATE  STREET  AND  AMPLE  PARKING.  It’s  usually  very  easy  to  park  in  front,  to  the  side  or 
in  back  of  your  apartment  and  also  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  visitor  parking. 

5.  SPACIOUS  LAUNDROMAT  —  with  new  “Speedqueen”  washers  for  fail  of  ’84. 


Saturday,  March  31,  1984 
ELWC  Ballroom 

9  A.M.  6:30  P.M. 

Preliminaries  Finals 

w 

★  ★  SPECIAL  GUEST  ★  ★ 
Nicholas  Cotton  and  Debbie  Avalos 

US.  Finalist  -  World  Ten  Dance  Championships 

Reserved,  seats 

$6.00  -  front  row  General  Admission 

$5.00  -  raised  platform  $3.00 

Tickets  available  in  112  Richards  Building 


6.  HEATED  POOL  and  a  large  patio  make  swimming  and  sunbathing  FUN  —  even  while  doing 
your  laundry  because  the  laundromat  is  next  to  the  pool.  (Pool  closes  approximately  October 
15.) 

7.  NEWLY  REMODELED  APARTMENTS.  During  1983  the  apartments  received  newly  remodeled 
kitchens  with  new  dishwashers,  new  carpet  and  linoleum,  levelor  blinds  and  were  painted  inside 
and  out. 

8.  VACUUMS.  Each  apartment  has  its  own  vacuum. 

9.  QUICK  REPAIR  SERVICE.  We  want  to  keep  our  apartments  nice  and  in  good  repair.  We  want 
to  know  if  there  is  a  needed  repair  problem.  Most  problems  are  fixed  the  day  they  are  reported! 

10.  NOW  ABOUT  US.  We  want  tenants  who  will  care  about  and  respect  us  and  our  apartments.  We 
want  them  kept  clean  and  neat  and  we  want  to  make  repairs  as  soon  as  possible.  We  want 
honesty,  good  feelings,  good  communication  and  good  experiences  for  us  and  for  our  tenants.  If 
you  feel  this  way  and  would  like  to  live  at  the  Colony,  we  would  like  to  have  you. 


1984-85  FALL  AND  WINTER  RATES 

Upstairs  3-Bedroom  6  at  $120.00 

Downstairs  2-Bedroom  6  at  $105.00 

Downstairs  2-Bedroom  4  at  $130.00 


1984  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  RATES 

Upstairs  3-Bedroom  6  at  $80.00 

Downstairs  2-Bedroom  6  at  $65.00 

Downstairs  2-Bedroom  4  at  $80.00 


Thank  you, 

Lloyd  &  Ranae  Cox 
The  Managers 


JHneDieu) 


APARTMENTS 


RATES: 
Spring  & 
Summer 
$80/month 
Fall  &  Winter 
$115/month 
Deposit 
Only  $60 
All  Utilities 
Paid. 

munmuuiimii 

4  Just  $90  down  reserves  4 
A  your  apt.  for  fall.  Then  pay  a 
.  $100  by  May  1st  &  s100  by  * 

*  June  1st,  total:  $290  =  Sept.  * 

4  &  April  rent  &  $60  deposit  4 

444444444444444444444 


Making  your  83/84  year 
the  best  ever  with  ••• 

4  Active  Wards 
4  Big  Apartments 
4  Large  Heated  Pool 
i  Low  Rates 
*  Close  to  Campus 
4  Fun  Rec.  Facilities 
4  Covered  Parking  Lot 
4  Responsive  Managers 
4  4  Laundry  Rooms 
4  Free  Cable. 


Come  visit  Apartments 

374*9090  *  1565  North  University  Avenue 
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:ootloose'  causes  local  rumors 


Woodward's  'Redeemer' 
to  be  presented  Thursday 


By  HEIDI  BETHERS 
Staff  Writer 

intro versy  has  surrounded  the 
e  “Footloose”  since  its  first  film- 
hvhich  was  done  in  Provo,  Amer- 
iFork,  Payson  and  Lehi. 
ir  example,  Payson  residents 
olained  that  local  kids  were  parti- 
ing  in  an  immoral  R-rated  film 
i  producers  of  the  movie  cast  loe- 
lldren  as  extras  in  the  film.  This 
kpted  a  lot  of  national  interest, 
/another  instance,  Lori  Singer, 
iplays  the  lead  female  role  in  the 
e,  is  quoted  in  the  March  15  issue 
lolling  Stone  as  follows:  “They 
ght  we  were  paying  little  girls 
:to  take  off  their  shirts,  and  they 
mot  amused.  People  would  chase 


me  saying,  ‘Is  it  true  that  you’re  doing 
an  X-rated  movie?’  ” 

Recently,  more  controversy 
evolved  as  rumor  spread  that  Payson 
City  was  banning  all  dances  from  pub¬ 
licly-owned  buildings.  This  rumor 
was  linked  to  “Footloose”  because  the 
plot  of  the  movie  is  about  a  Chicago 
teenager,  played  by  Kevin  Bacon, 
who  moves  with  his  mother  to  a  small 
town.  In  this  town,  the  preacher, 
played  by  John  Lithgow,  condemns 
dancing  and  rock  music.  Because 
Payson  was  the  location  'for  most  of 
the  shooting,  people  thought  the 
movie  instigated  the  city’s  supposed 
'action. 

Although  the  rumors  have  promp¬ 
ted  a  lot  of  national  interest,  all  of  the 


controversy  seems  to  be  unfounded. 

According  to  Elaine  Smith,  a  clerk 
in  the  Payson  City  office  building, 
Payson  has  not  banned  dances  in  city- 
owned  buildings.  In  fact,  the  city  still 
sponsors  dances  in  the  Civic  Center. 
“Our  youth  council  holds  dances  there 
approximately  once  a  month,”  said- 
Rod  Watkins,  a  city  administrator. 

The  rumor  started  when  officials 
announced  in  a  council  meeting  that 
the  city  would  no  longer  sponsor 
dances  in  the  Bon  Ton,  a  city  owned 
roller-skating  rink  that  used  to  be  the 
gymnasium  of  the  old  high  school. 
Other  groups  or  clubs,  however,  may 
still  rent  out  the  building  for  dances, 
Smith  said. 

As  for  the  R-rated  film  con¬ 
troversy,  “Footloose”  is  indeed  rated 
PG,  which  confirms  executive  pro¬ 
ducer  Daniel  Melnick’s  intuition  that 
the  film  would  not  be  rated  R. 

Kim  Jensen,  a  junior  from  Provo 
majoring  in  theater,  played  a  minor 
role  as  one  of  the  girlfriends  to  Singer 
in  the  film.  “The  film  people  were 
very  professional  about  the  whole 
thing.  Journalists  jumped  the  gun,” 
she  said. 

J ensen  added  that  the  only  time  she 
can  remember  being  affected  by  the 
controversy  was  when  Melnick  took 
some  of  the  actors  into  the  dressing 
room  and  told  them  there  were  prob¬ 
lems  with  language  at  Payson  High 


School,  and  to  stop  it  if  they  were 
involved. 

Jensen  is  not  the  only  BYU  student 
seen  in  the  film.  Approximately  15 
students  from  the  theater  and  dance 
departments  performed  as  extras  in 
the  movie.  All  those  interviewed  said 
they  didn’t  think  there  should  have 
been  any  controversy  over  the  film. 

If  anything,  the  controversy  has 
promoted  the  film  across  the  nation. 

As  soon  as  the  movie  opened  on 
Feb.  17,  it  became  number  one  on  the 
box  office  charts.  In  fact,  the  film 
grossed  $8.6  million  in  1,300  theaters 
across  the  country  in  its  first  week, 
according  to  articles  in  The  Deseret 
News  and  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  on 
Feb.  24. 

According  to  John  Scott,  a  local 
movie-house  manager,  “Footloose” 
has  been  the  biggest  show  in  Utah 
County  for  the  month.  Because  the 
movie  was  filmed  locally,  there  has 
been  much  interest  for  this  area,  he 
said. 

“Footloose”  is  currently  in  the  fifth- 
week  of  its  run.  Instead  of  prop¬ 
ortionately  dropping  in  viewership 
each  week,  Scott  said  the  movie  is 
doing  better  each  week. 

“The  last  movie  to  do  that  was 
‘E.T.,’  ”  Scott  said.  “When  a  movie 
does  better  down  the  run,  it  shows 
that  word-of-mouth  is  selling  the  film 
and  that  the  public  enjoys  it.” 


EILEEN  TRUJILLO 
Senior  Reporter 

They  say  that  music  is  the  universal 
language  and  Dr.  Ralph  Woodward 
has  devoted  his  life  to  that  form  of 
communication. 

Woodward,  a  BYU  music  profes¬ 
sor,  will  soon  be  retiring  after  29 
years  of  service  at  BYU. 

However,  before  he  retires,  his 
work,  “The  Redeemer,”  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  Thursday  and  Friday  in  the 
de  Jong  Concert  Hall,  HFAC,  at  8 
p.m. 

“I  wanted  to  present  this  work  one 
last  time  before  I  retire,”  Woodward 
said. 

The  work  holds  a  special  meaning  in 
Woodward’s  heart,  he  said. 

“For  a  long  time  I  have  wanted  to 
do  an  overture  giving  an  LDS  view¬ 
point  about  Christ,”  Woodward  said. 

Woodward  is  a  convert  to  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  and  has  noticed  that  many 
people  feel  Latter-day  Saints  are  not 
Christians. 

This  attitude  impressed  Woodward 
to  produce  a  work  with  a  Christian 
message  from  an  LDS  point  of  view. 
“I  wanted  to  make  a  musical  state¬ 
ment,”  he  said. 

Woodward  decided  to  write  this 
musical  statement  six  or  seven  years 
ago.  He  said  he  spoke  to  Robert  Cun- 
dick,  the  Tabernacle  Choir  chorister, 
about  the  idea  and  Cundick  agreed  to 
help  write  the  music. 

“The  Redeemer”  was  written  in 
1978  and  has  been  performed  only  one 
time  oh  campus  since  then. 

The  music  is  based  on  various  ora¬ 
torios  and  the  lyrics  were  selected 
from  the  four  standard  works,  he 


said. 

Excerpts  came  from  books  in  “The 
Book  of  Mormon”  including  Alma, 
Mosiah,  First  and  Third  Nephi  and 
Moroni.  Various  sections  of  the  work 
were  taken  from  the  “Doctrine  and 
Covenants”  along  with  chapters  from 
Joseph  Smith,  Woodward  said. 

After  Woodward  completed  the 
selections  from  all  four  scriptures, 
Cundick  took  the  lyrics  and  put  them 
to  music.  “The  work  is  divided  into 
three  primary  sections,”  Woodward 
said. 

The  first  section  explains  the 
prophecy  of  Christ.  The  sacrifice 
Christ  made  during  his  life  on  earth, 
his  death  and  the  resurrection  are 
part  of  second  section,  Woodward 
said.  The  last  section  views  different 
aspects  of  the  promise  of  the  second 
coming. 

This  year  “The  Redeemer”  will  be 
performed  once  in  the  Tabernacle  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  once  in  the  Concert 
Hall  at  Utah  State  in  Logan  and  twice 
on  the  BYU  campus,  he  said. 

Woodward  said  those  groups  per¬ 
forming  in  “The  Redeemer”  will  be 
the  Oratorio,  A  Capella,  Men  and 
Women’s  choruses  and  the  BYU 
Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

After  the  performances  of  “The  Re¬ 
deemer,”  and  after  he  clears  out  the 
office  that  has  been  his  since  1955, 
Woodward  plans  to  continue  in  the 
field  of  music. 

As  chairman  of  the  Israel  Annual 
Festival,  Woodward  will  travel  to 
that  country  to  fulfill  his  responsibili¬ 
ties. 

“After  I  get  back  from  Israel  I  want 
to  do  some  more  writing,  conducting 
and  editing  music,”  Woodward  said. 


. 

”T:  Kevin  Bacon  dances  in  a  secluded  warehouse  in  "Footloose."  Christopher  Penn,  about  rhythm  and  movement.  "Footloose"  stirred 

HHT:  In  the  movie.  Bacon,  who  plays  Ren,  tries  to  teach  a  friend,  up  rumors  about  Payson  banning  dancing  this  winter. 
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'lass  offers  romantic  tips 
to  spark  dull  relationships 


;  BOSTON  (UPI)  —  “When  was  the  last  time  you 
c|te  ‘I  love  you’  on  the  bathroom  mirror  with  a 
1e  pf  soap?”  the  instructor  asked  his  bewildered 

j  “How  about  running  a  bubble  bath  for  your  wife 
>r  girlfriend?”  he  asked  when  the  first  query  failed 
awaken  a  single  memory. 

[jhe  blank  expressions  confirmed  what  Greg 
dek  suspected  all  along,  that  “There  just  isn’t 
)iigh  romance”  in  today’s  relationships. 

■fodek,  a  romantic  since  his  teens,  is  helping  men 
mdi'womenput  the  spark  back  into  comfortable  but 
wring  marriages  and  affairs,  and  even  adding  zest 
to  first  dates. 

{j  Single,  divorced  and  even  men  who  have  been 
Inarried  for  a  long  time,  are  signing  up  for  Godek’s 
evening  adult  education  class,  seeking  to  resolve 
Hie  confusing  attitudes  of  today’s  liberated  women. 
JThey  strive  to  resolve  such  basic  conflicts  as 
'“whether  it’s  still  all  right  to  open  her  car  door.” 

>;  “With  women’s  liberation,  roles  are  no  longer 
jsharply  defined,”  Godek  said,  “and  men  wonder  if 
fall  that  old-fashioned  romance  is  offensive  to  the 
modern  woman. 

j:  “In  learning  that  romance  actually  improves  the 
quality  of  life,  men  are  also  opening  up  and  express¬ 
ing  their  desires  for  some  spontaneous  gesture, 
faven  a  bouquet  of  flowers.” 

S'  Godek,  28,  an  account  executive  with  a  public 
Relations  firm,  said  the  course  was  the  outcome  of 
Jvears  of  accumulating  information  and  experience 
with  romance. 

Romantic  files 

t  His  files  are  packed  with  lists  of  gift  suggestions, 
Restaurants,  romantic  ideas,  poetry,  songs  and 
even  comic  strips  depicting  the  dilemmas  of  love, 
f’  Godek,  still  single  after  a  broken  engagement, 
said,  “I’m  just  a  romantic  person.  I’m  interested  in 
Romance  the  way  some  men  are  into  cars  or  sports.” 

He  was  skeptical  a  year  ago  when  a  friend  run- 
"ning  the  adult  school  suggested  he  offer  a  course, 
2|ut  now  the  enthusiasm  it  has  generated  has  in¬ 
spired  Godek  to  offer  coed  classes  in  addition  to  the 
^pnes  for  men  only. 

,  “This  class  is  about  showing  you  care,”  Godek 
said.  “Being  more  romantic  improves  the  quality  of 
jfe.” 


He  quickly  cautions  that  “romance  is  not  going  to 
save  a  bad  relationship,  resolve  major  faults  or 
improve  your  sex  life  in  the  long  run.  Women  typi¬ 
cally  complain  that  a  man  just  doesn’t  show  he 
cares,  while  men  respond  defensively,  ‘she  knows  I 
love  her.’  ” 

The  feminist  movement  had  hot  resolved  “the 
gap  between  what  women  expect  and  what  men 
think  is  OK,  remember  to  do  and  feel  comfortable 
doing,”  Godek  said. 

Small  deeds 

“Be  a  little  bit  outrageous,”  he  advises  aspiring 
romantics,  male  and  female.  “Here  is  a  part  of  life 
that  most  of  you  haven’t  focused  on  as  much  as  you 
could.  The  smallest  little  things  can  be  romantic.” 

His  suggestions  include  a  note  in  a  plastic  bag 
under  the  windshield  in  case  it  rains,  mailing  a  card 
with  a  Love  postage  stamp  every  day  for  a  week, 
packing  a  “trip  kit”  filled  with  “corny  things  like  a 
roll  of  dimes  and  a  note  saying  “Call  me”  for  the 
traveler,  and  giving  one  another  $5  for  a  shopping 
spree. 

Godek  also  recommends  dispersing  resumes  to 
new  aquaintances  “to  get  to  know  about  each 
other,”  mailing  lingerie  in  an  envelope  within  an 
envelope  to  a  woman’s  office  in  established  intimate 
relationships,  attaching  a  $50  bill  to  a  catalogue 
with  a  note  saying,  “I’d  like  to  see  you  in  the  item  on 
page  63”  and  tape  recording  romantic  songs  for  a 
love’s  car  stereo. 

“The  coed  classes  are  particularly  effectiye  be¬ 
cause  the  participants  don’t  need  to  just  take  my 
word  on  something,”  Godek  said. 

Women  tend  to  doubt  that  men  really  want 
romantic  expressions,  but  their  male  counterparts 
in  the  class  shatter  any  misconceptions,  he  said. 

One  student  is  Roy  Anderson,  27,  a  businessman 
who  signed  up  for  Godek’s  course  “because  my  girl¬ 
friend  accused  me  of  not  being  romantic  enough.” 

Anderson  said,  “I’d  love  it  if  a  girl  sent  me  flow¬ 
ers.  ” 

Anderson  has  not  only  written  “I  love  you”  on  the 
bathroom  mirror  but  on  the  bathtub  bottom  as  well. 
He’s  even  taken  his  girlfriend  on  a  surprise  trip  to 
Bermuda  in  the  hope  that  she’ll  eventually  “pick  up 
the  hint  and  realize  I  would  love  a  romantic  sur¬ 
prise,  too.” 


SPRING 
SPECIALS 

All  snow  tires  with  studs  are  illegal 
to  run  as  of  April  1st,  1984,  let  us 
help  you  get  ready  for  spring  with 
these  specials. 


X-TRA  SPECIAL!!! 


RADIALS 

$29 95 


155R-13_ 

165R-13_ 

175R-13_ 

165R-15_ 


155R-12 

__  $32.95 
$34.95 

_ $37.95 

$39.95 


40% 

OREM 

703  N.  State 
224-1177 


OFF 


all  Michelin 
tires  in  stock 


Optn  Lot*  Til  I 


PROVO 

1595  N.  200  W. 
374-1177 


COUGARS 
ARE  PART 
OF  OUR 


HERITAGE  TOO! 

THE  COUGAR- 


1984  Cougar  XR7 


SYMBOL  OF  EXCELLENCE, 
POWER,  AND  GRACE ... 
A  TRADITION  FOR 
BYU,  A  STANDARD 
FOR  UNIVERSITY 
LINCOLN  MERCURY 


f 

i( 
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For  more  than  13  years, 
University  Lincoln  Mercury 
has  been  proud  to  service  the 
Provo-Orem  community.  We’re 
committed  to  provide  quality' 
cars,  top  service  and  satisfaction 
to  all  our  customers.  Look  at 
the  advantages  of  owning  a 
cougar  quality  Lincoln  Mercury  ! 


•  Full  maintenance/full 
warranty  leasing  on  all 
car  lines 

•  Quality  workmanship  — 
#  6  in  the  world 

•  Full  line  of  small 
economy  to  luxury 
vehicles 


68  mpg  on  highway  — 
small  car 

38  mpg  on  highway  — 
luxury  car 


Plus  there  are  added 
advantages  for  all  cougar 
fans: 


on  all  car  repairs 
•  Free  state  safety 
inspection 

(check  Daily  Universe  for 


Marquis 


RISE  AND  SHOUT  ... 

THE  COUGARS,  TOPAZ,  LYNX, 
GRAND  MARQUIS,  AND  MANY 
MORE 
ARE  OUT! 

COME  IN  AND  SEE  US  TODAY. 


UNIVERSITY  LINCOLN 
MERCURY 

1150  NORTH  500  WEST,  PROVO 
373-1226 
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I uditions  prove  challenging 


Disney  to  employ  Y  students 


Her  greatest  challenge  in  auditioning 
covering  from  a  cold  in  which  she  had  lost  her  voice, 
but  she  didn’t  let  that  stop  her. 

Hyde’s  sincere  desire  to  sing  was  realized  when 
she  began  taking  voice  lessons  at  BYU.  It  was  her 
family,  however,  that  first  got  her  interested  in 
singing. 

“My  family  is  very  musical;  I  listened  to  mom 
singing  and  became  interested.  They  were  sur¬ 
prised  when  I  started  singing  a  lot,  though,”  Hyde 
said. 

Her  singing  has  earned  her  membership  in  the 
Young  Ambassadors  for  two  years,  an  experience 


By  PAM  PARKS  Hyde  said  that  versatility  was  a  plus  in  the  audi- 

Staff  Writer  tions.  “During  the  auditions,  we  were  required  to 

Two  BYU  students  have  earned  one-year  con-  dance  jazz,  tap,  modern  and  clog.” 

Sets  to  perform  at  Walt  Disney  World,  Orlando,  Toomey’s  previous  dance  training  in  jazz,  tap  and 
a.  ballet,  helped  her  win  a  part  in  the  movie  “Foot- 

iCatherine  Hyde,  ajunior  from  Orem,  majoringin  loose,”  and  added  to  her  repertoire  for  the  Disney 
iisical  theater,  was  selected  to  perform  in  a  song  auditions. 

d  dance  routine  in  the  “Top  of  the  World”  supper  In  addition  to  skill,  “the  most  important  thing  is 
nb  at  Disney.  During  her  time  with  Disney,  Hyde  to  show  the  judges  that  you  can  have  fun  with  the 
ill  perform  in  these  broadway  review  shows  twice  audience ,  ”  Hyde  said. 

rery  evening.  Toomey  feels  enthusiasm  comes  through  because 

ICheryl  Toomey,  a  freshman  from  Salt  Lake  City  she  enjoys  performing  for  the  audience.  Her  favo- 

ith  an  undeclared  major,  will  dance  in  the  “Golden  rite  performance  skill  is  jazz  dancing.  „  ..  .. 

urseshoe  Review,”  a  cancan-type  dance  perform-  Toomey  first  began  dancing  when  she  moved  to  that  helped  with  her  professionalism  and  perform- 
ce  and  one  of  Disney’s  longest  running  shows.  Lake  Tahoe,  where  she  performed  in  musicals  such  ing  skills,  she  said. 

e  will  perform  30-minute,  five-day-a- week  shows  as  “Anything  Goes”  and  “The  Best  Broadway.”  Much  of  her  performing  experience  has  come 
ith  the  Review.  '  Helpful  people  through  high  school  peformances.  Hyde  performed 

Neither  Toomey  nor  Hyde  had  planned  to  audi-  Toomey  contrasted  her  experiences  in  Lake  *n  musicals,  “Bye  Bye  Birdie”  and  “Man  from 
,n.  Toomey  first  learned  about  the  Disney  audi-  Tahoe  with  her  experiences  here  at  BYU.  “There  I  Ba  Mancha.”  She  also  narrated  “Joseph  and  the 
ns  by  overhearing  a  conversation  about  them.  ran  across  dancers  who  had  the  attitude  ‘I’m  so  Amazing  Technicolor  Dreamcoat”  and  worked  at 
The  Disney  auditions  were  not  in  Hyde’s  plans  good  stay  away  from  me,”  Toomey  said.  LaS0°n  in  “Music  U.S.A  ”  a  musical  review 

•her.  She  has,  however,  auditioned  for  other  com-  “Here  everyone  helps  you  Everyone  is  rooting  Both  performers  hope  to  go  professional.  Hyde 
hies,  but  she  said  that  the  Disney  judges  were  for  you  f  think  that  it-s  important  for  a  dancer  to  be  Plans  to  Pursue  a  singing  career  and  Toomey  hopes 
is  first  to  really  make  her  feel  at  ease.  friendly.  Instead  of  stepping  on  people,  work  with  to  open  her  own  dance  studio  some  day. 

The  Disney  judges  were  looking  for  “fun,  happy,  them,”  Toomey  said. 

filing  people  because  of  the  family  atmosphere  Hyde  had  little  dance  experience  before  she  came 

it  Disney  portrays,  Toomey  said.  to  BYU  and  joined  the  Y  oung  Ambassadors.  “I  had 

Strenuous  auditions  to  do  a  tap  number  for  the  auditions  and  I’ve  had 

However,  a  cheerful  disposition  wasn’t  the  only  little  tap  experience.  So  I  smiled  and  tried  to  get 
quirement.  “The  auditions  were  difficult.  They  them  to  look  at  my  face  instead  of  my  feet.” 
kde  us  do  everything.  Those  who  stayed  for  call  Her  fears  were  put  to  rest  when  several  of  the 
cks  were  there  for  eight  hours,”  Toomey  said,  judges  showed  interest  in  her  after  the  audition. 

Even  though  tryouts  were  challenging,  contact  “They  asked  me  if  I’d  leave  for  a  year  and  told  me 
i:h  the  Disney  people  made  things  seem  easier.  I’d  done  really  well.  They  took  my  measurements, 
v‘Many  Disney  people  talked  to  me.  That  gave  me  which  was  a  good  indication  of  their  interest.” 

.  <eal  feeling  that  I  might  make  it.  I  was  called  in  She  said  things  began  to  look  really  hopeful  when 
I  iih  three  other  girls  and  they  asked  us  to  sight  one  of  the  judges  told  her  “I  hope  we  call  you, ’’after 
g  four  songs  from  ‘Broadway  Review.’  ”  which  she  replied,  “I  do  too.” 


WARNING!!! 

Looking  for  auto  parts  can  drive  you  crazy. 

At  Bob’s  Discount  Auto  Parts,  we  can  find 
just  the  part  you’re  looking  for  at  prices  that 
won’t  run  you  down. 

Call  Today  374-2222 _ 1155  N.  Canyon  Rd.  by  Hardee's 
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We’ve  been  helping  BYU  students  make 
beautiful  music  since  1947 


Whether  it’s 
music  to 
play... 


...we  have  the  . products  to  meet 
your  needs.  See  us  today  and  let 
our  reputation  of  quality  for 
37  years  speak  for  itself. 


vffection  guards  against 
1 9ck  of  self  esteem  in  kids 


Musician 
to  perform 
next  month 


Christine  McVie,  a 
former  member  of 


If  UNITED  PRESS  INTERNATIONAL  feelings  in  children  by  responding  to 
,  Parents  generous  with  hugs  and  them  in  positive  ways. 

IV  d  words  help  their  children  keep  a  “How  often  do  we  tell  a  child, ‘Good  nmuci  m  c  muci  ui  . 
U  J-ird  up  against  narcotics  addiction  job,’  or  hug  them  when  they  have  Fleetwood  Mac,  will  tA 

•  ■  il  maybe  even  teenage  pregnancy,  done  something  we  are  proud  of  or  appear  at  Symphony  -jc 

iational  PTA  report  on  self-esteem  just  to  show  them  we  care?”  Hall  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  jv 

jgests.  Other  tips  on  ways  to  help  boost  a  April  24  at  8  p.m.  Jr 

Hugs  and  encouragement  work  like  child’s  self-esteem  come  from  Dr.  McVie’s  single,  “Got  a  "W 
;gic  by  reinforcing  kids’  self-  Thomas  Coleman,  a  fellow  of  the  Hold  on  Me,”  from  her 
teem,  said  Elaine  Stienkemeyer,  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics.'  “Christine  McVie”  w 

A  president.  They  include:  album,  reached  the  Top  Jr 

’Psychologists  tell  us  that  prob-  Level  with  kids.  Don’t  talk  down.  Ten  on  hit  lists  early  this  tA 


ns  such  as  drug,  alcohol  abuse  and  Put  yourself  at  eye  level  with  a  child, 
descent  pregnancy  are  rooted  in  a  It  makes  the  child  feel  equal. 
i  of  self-esteem,”  she  said.  Let  kids  in  on  decision-making.  F or 

People  who  do  not  believe  in  their  example:  “Do  you  want  liquid  medi- 
v-worth  often  behave  in  ways  that  cine  or  tablets?”  That  gives  them  par- 
i  not  in  their  best  interests.”  ticipation  in  a  health  care  decision  and 
Experts  say  that  persons  with  high  lessens  their  feelings  of  powerless- 
c-esteem  feel  good  about  them-  ness. 

yes,  trust  themselves  and  others,  Level  with  kids  about  your  child- 
« along  in  the  family,  do  not  exploit  hood.  Children  need  to  know  their  pa-  s 
ers,  form  relationships  that  are  rents  had  trouble  learning,  too.  a 
tually  valuable  and  care  about  A  never-fail  way  of  boosting  pint- 
ers.  sized  self-esteem:  Mount  their  origin- 

iteinkemeyer  said  such  qualities  al,  colorful  and  sometimes  mysterious 
e  their  foundation  in  childhood,  paintings  and  drawings  on  cupboard 
a  result,  parents,  teachers  and  and  refrigerator  doors  or  on  walls 
n  interested  adults  can  foster  good  .  around  the  house. 

pringville  art  museum 
>  sponsor  formal  ball, 
chibition  of  270  pieces 

i’he  Springville  Museum  of  Art  will  preview 
rks  of  the  “60th  Annual  National  April  Salon,”  in 
Gala  Arts  Ball  on  Saturday. 

1’he  Arts  Ball,  which  will  begin  at  8  p.m.,  is  open 
’  jublic  and  semi-formal  dress  is  required.  The 
lows  a  “private  view”  of  the  exhibition. 
i'he  evening  will  feature  music,  dancing,  a  buffet 
1  the  crowning  of  the  art  queen.  Admission  is  $20 
couple,  and  tickets  may  be  purchased  in  adv- 
;  or  at  the  door  Saturday, 
i'he  Salon,  also  known  as  the  “Diamond  Jubilee,” 

1  begin  on  April  1  and  extend  through  May.  The 
dibit  is  open  to  the  public  Sunday  from  2  p.m.  to  5 
Li;  Tuesday  through  Saturday  from  10  a.m.  to  5 
i.  and  Wednesday  from  10  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  The 
seum  is  closed  on  Monday. 

'he  Salon  will  display  representative  and  figura- 
exhibitions  of  270  pieces  by  American  artists, 
works  will  range  from  abstract  to  realistic  and 
1  include  watercolor,  prints,  drawings,  paintings 
sculptures,  said  Vern  Swanson,  museum 
iator. 

ipproximately  80  percent  of  the  works  entered 
re  done  by  local  artists;  a  significant  proportion 
fhese  works  were  entered  by  BYU  faculty  mem- 
3,  said  Swanson. 

i'he  Salon  is  the  largest  exhibit  in  Utah  and  was 
trided  in  1922  by  Virel  Hafen  after  his  return 
n  Paris.  The  Salon  has  operated  consistently 
jept  during  World  War  II  period  and  has  been 
1-received  since  its  opening.  Swanson  said  that 
y  expect  a  turnout  of  more  than  5,000. 
i  32-page  catalog  that  features  several  works 
strated  in  color  and  70  illustrated  in  black  and  • 

;te  is  being  published  and  will  be  available  at  the 
qbition,  Swanson  said. 


SPRING 
INTO  A  NEW 
BEGINNING 

This  spring,  let  Diet  Center  bring  you  a 
Tew  beginning  by  helping  you  lose 
hose  extra  pounds.  Through  private, 
daily  counseling;  a  behavior 
nodification  program  and  a  lifetime 
naintenance  plan,  you’ll  be  able  to 
;hed  those  unwanted  pounds  forever. 

Student  Special  10%  Discount 
(with  activity  card) 

Call  today  for  a  free, 
introductory  consultation. 


year. 

lilLD 

AMERICA 
IS  OCR 
CAMPCS 


|r  high  school  or  summer  expedition  degree 


* 

* 

& 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Vocal  Auditions:  April  4&5-8:00  a.m. -5: 00  p.m.  t 
April  6-8:00  a.m.-12:00  noon 
Dancer  Auditions:  April  6  —  3: 00  p.  m.  -  4: 00  p.  m. 


Young  Ambassador 
Auditions 

For  1984-1985  International  Touring  Companies 


Callbacks:  April  6  —  4:00  p.m. -6:00  p.m. 


For  Audition  Information  and  appointments 
Call  378-2563 


ovo-Village  Green 

575  N.  200  W.  #10  at  the  LOg/, 
375-6000 

Orem 

212  S.  State 
225-7525 

THE  NATURAL  WAY 
TO  LOSE  WEIGHT! 


Practical,  cross-cultural,  1-  to  4-years, 
imall  group  camping.  Field  studies  and  jv- 
^counters  with  deep  ecological  proh-  y* 

lems,  society  and  self.  Financial  aid 
and  postgraduate  grants  available.  . 
NATIONAL  AUDUBON  SOCIETY  lX 


No  Fall  Auditions  Will  Be  Held! 


* 


Announcing 

THE  TOUCHSCREEN 
PERSONAL  COMPUTER. 

The  Hewlett-Packard  150. 


byu  bool<£rore 


A  totally  new  way  to  make  computers 

personal.  Now  you  can  operate  a  personal  computer  by 
simply  touching  the  screen.  No  complicated 
commands.  No  mouse.  Just  your  finger. 

Touch  the  screen  and  edit 

with  WordStar."  To  delete  a  line,  edit  a  sentence  or  to  move 
a  paragraph  just  touch  the  screen. 

Touch  the  screen  and  explore 
with  VisiCalcf  lb  change  a  worksheet,  you  literally  touch  the 
number  or  one  of  the  labels  appearing  on  the 
screen.  Suddenly  all  kinds  of  financial  “what-if" 
problems  have  never  been  easier  or  quicker 
to  solve. 

Touch  the  screen  and  see  with 

HP  Graphics.  The  Touchscreen  Persona! Computer  converts 
your  numbers  to  graphs  when  you  simply 
touch  the  screen.  A  screen  designed  to  be  easy 
on  the  eyes.  And  with  the  optional  internal 
printer  you  can  print  copies  of  all  your  work. 


lo  try  your  hand  at  the  Touch. screen 
Personal  Computer  get  in  touch  with  your 
Hewlett  Packard  dealer.  Call  (800)  FOR  HPPC. 
With  an  HP  ISO,  you  might  get  in  touch 
with  a  whole  new  you. 


80  characters  x  27  lines 
9  X 14  character  matrix 
Upper  and  lower  ca 


capability 

J90v  x  512h  i, . , _ 

1024  characters  and  symbols  in  ROM 
107  keys.  8  ft  cord  attaches  to 
system  unit.  10-key  numeric  pad. 

12  function  keys  (8  screen  labeled) 
2.1  sg.  ft.  desk  space 
2RS  232  ports  (Built  in) 

HP  -  IB  (IEEE-  488)  (Built-in) 

IBM  3278  (SDLC.  BSC),  early  1984 
Up  to  19.200  bits  per  second 
Choice  of  printers  (including 
optional  internal  printer),  plotters. 

3  5-  and  5MT  floppy  drives  (264KB 
formatted).  Winchester  hard  s' 

(5  and  15  MB) 


Setting  you  free.  (_ 

I  lewlett-Packard  Personal  Computers 


m 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 
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Local  counties  seek  funds  ASBYU  bylaw  ratified 


to  dredge  Jordan  River 


>  Officials  from  Salt  Lake  and  Utah  coun¬ 
ties  are  asking  the  Utah  State  Legislature 
for  $10  million  to  help  dredge  the  Jordan 
River. 

|  “We’re  making  a  joint  effort  to  secure 
funds  to  dredge  the  Jordan  from  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  to  Utah  Lake,”  said  Utah  Coun¬ 
ty  Commissioner  Keith  Richan. 

;  Richan  said  the  two  counties  signed  a 
“memorandum  of  understanding”  and  sub¬ 
mitted  it  to  Gov.  Scott  Matheson. 

!  -“We’re  meeting  with  the  governor  to¬ 
day  to  ask  him  to  put  it  on  the  call,”  he 


said.  The  call  is  an  agenda  of  issues  to  be 
brought  before  the  legislature  during  the 
’  session. 


“We  have  the  support  of  a  number  of 
legislators  already.  If  the  governor  puts 
his  support  behind  it,  we  have  a  good 
chance  of  getting  the  bill  passed,”  Richan 


“The  figure  of  $10  million  was  just  an 
estimate  of  what  we  thought  we  would 
need  to  get  the  work  done.  We  estimated 
that  Utah  County  would  need  $3.2  million 
to  do  its  share.  Salt  Lake  County’s  share 


was  just  a  guess,”  he  said. 

According  to  Richan,  if  the  funds  are 
given  to  the  counties,  the  work  would 
probably  be  done  this  fall. 

“Utah  County  will  take  care  of  our  por¬ 
tion  and  Salt  Lake  will  take  care  of  theirs,” 
Richan  said. 

The  two  counties  tried  earlier  this  year 
to  have  the  Jordan  River  dredged,  but 
Salt  Lake  and  Utah  County  officials  were 
unable  to  reach  an  agreement  before  the 
deadline  set  by  the  Army  Corps  of  En¬ 
gineers  had  passed. 


Blue  Key  chapter  honors  Dr.  Carter; 
recognized  as  Professor  of  the  Year 


By  CINDY  CLAYTON 
Staff  Writer 

A  proposed  bylaw  defining  the  qualifications  and 
responsibilities  of  the  ASBYU  Ombudsman  was 
ratified  by  the  ASBYU  Executive  Council 
Tuesday. 

The  bylaw  was  ratified  by  a  7-1  vote,  with  one 
abstention.  Kyle  Walkenhorst,  ASBYU  executive 
vice  president,  abstained  from  the  voting,  while 
John  Clark,  ASBYU  Social  Office  vice  president, 
voted  against  the  ratification. 

Walkenhorst  said,  “I  abstained  because  the  qual¬ 
ifications  are  too  specific.  Whether  or  not  a  student 
is  qualified  to  hold  the  ombudsman  position  should 
be  determined  by  the  former  ombudsman  and  the 
faculty  adviser.  It  shouldn’t  be  contingent  on  his 
service  in  the  ASBYU  Ombudsman’s  Office.” 

According  to  the  new  bylaw,  a  student  must  now 
work  in  the  office  one  full  semester  or  two  full  terms 
as  an  investigator,  executive  secretary  or  an  admi¬ 
nistrative  assistant. 

Gregg  Wright,  ASBYU  Ombudsman  and  author 


of  the  bylaw,  said,  “In  the  office  you  need  some 
who  has  leadership  background  and  experiem 
He  said  the  year  before  he  took  office,  the  ombi 
man  “didn’t  have  the  background,  so  he  wasted . 
of  money.  I  don’t  think  that  should  happen  aga 
The  bylaw  also  requires  the  ombudsman  to  c 
plete  one  of  three  suggested  communicati 
courses  prior  to  or  during  his  term  of  office. 


“It  is  necessary  that  an  ombudsman  have 
training  to  help  him  learn  how  to  deal  with  confl 
A  communications  class  would  help  give  him 
background  for  the  ombudsman  position,”  Wri; 


The  bylaw  also  defines  the  Ombudsman  Offic* 
an  impartial  mediator  in  helping  BYU  stude 
deal  with  consumer,  university  and  legal  problei 
In  the  past  the  office  also  had  “people  from 
financial  community  advise  students  concern 
money  problems,  but  now  there  is  a  full  time  j 
fessional  in  the  business  department  who  hanc 
those  types  of  problems,”  said  Wright. 


By  SUSAN  SWANSON 
Staff  Writer 

Dr.  Melvin  Carter,  a  BYU  professor  of  statistics,  has  been 
chosen  as  the  Professor  of  the  Year  by  the  BYU  chapter  of  Blue 
Key,  a  national  honor  society. 

Eric  Ebeling,  president  of  the  BYU  Blue  Key  chapter,  pre¬ 
sented  Carter  with  a  plaque  at  the  Devotional  assembly . 
Tuesday. 

According  to  Ebeling,  the  BYU  chapter  of  Blue  Key  has  been 
recognizing  outstanding  professors  for  many  years.  This  year, 
however,  the  process  of  choosing  the  most  outstanding  professor 
changed. 

In  the  past,  the  students  were  asked  to  submit  nominations  for 
the  Professor  of  the  Month.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Professor 
of  the  Year  would  be  chosen  from  the  monthly  winners,  he  said. 

This  year  the  club  tried  a  new  format.  “We  made  the  selection 
of  the  professor  a  sort  of  research  project,”  Ebeling  said. 

Each  member  of  the  society  was  assigned  a  college  to  research. 
The  student  then  talked  to  the  dean  of  tte  college  and  members  of 
each  department  to  get  recommendations  of  outstanding  profes- 
-  sors  in  their  department  from  their  peers. 

Ebeling  said  the  next  step  in  the  selection  process  involved 
asking  students  who  had  taken  classes  from  the  recommended 


professors  to  find  out  which  professor  was  considered  the  most 
outstanding  in  each  department. 

The  field  of  candidates  was  narrowed  to  a  single  outstanding 
professor  was  selected  from  each  college,  he  said. 

Carter  was  chosen  from  among  the  most  outstanding  profes¬ 
sors  in  each  college  as  the  most  outstanding  professor  in  the 
entire  university,  Ebeling  said. 

According  to  Ebeling,  Carter  was  chosen  on  the  basis  of  two 
things.  “He  is  on  the  edge  of  his  field  of  expertise  and  is  involved 
with  a  lot  of  scholarly  research,  but  he  also  is  willing  to  spend  his 
time  helping  his  students.” 

He  donates  his  time  in  the  evenings  to  help  his  students  work 
on  their  projects.  Once  he  invited  a  student  to  spend  the  night  at 
his  home  so  the  student,  who  was  unable  to  get  onto  a  computer, 
could  use  Carter’s,  Ebeling  said. 

Blue  Key’s  goal  is  to  promote  academic  excellence.  It  does  this 
through  the  Professor  of  the  Year  competition  and  other  prog¬ 
rams  inplemented  in  the  past. 

According  to  Ebeling,  Blue  Key  was  responsible  for  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  naming  campus  buildings  after  people  and  beginning  the 
campus  tours  for  visitors  to  BYU. 

A  teacher  at  BYU  since  1961,  Carter  is  also  a  consultant  who 
publishes  scholarly  papers. 


Hansen's  defense  begins  arguments 

-  Lawyers  for  involving  Hansen  on  March  31,  1981,  the  way  of  bribing  her  husband. 

”  Irw  ’ 


WASHINGTON  (UPI)  7 

Rep.  George  Hansen  began  his  defense  congressman  insisted  they  tell  the  U.S.  Irwin  said  Hunt  told  him  the  Hansen’s 
Tuesday  in  U.  S.  District  Court,  hoping  to  attorney  general.  had  a  property  separation  agreement,  and 

prove  the  Idaho  Republican  is  innocent  of  Arthur  Emens,  a  former  commodities  the  silver  buy,  which  netted  an  $87,475 
filing  false  financial  disclosure  statements,  broker,  was  convicted  of  blackmail  for  de-  profit,  involved  Mrs.  Hansen,  not  her  hus- 
Ivan  Irwin,  a  lawyer  for  Texas  bil-  manding  that  Hunt  loan  him  $440,000  or  band, 
lionaire  Nelson  Bunker  Hunt,  testified  he  would  tell  the  FBI  that  Hunt  set  up  a  Defense  lawyers  say  they  expect  to  call 
that  after  Hunt  received  a  blackmail  letter  profitable  silver  deal  for  Mrs.  Hansen  as  a  Mrs.  Hansen  as  a  witness^ 


MedArt  Birthing  Centei 

Warmth  .. 


Relaxed,  Homey,  Safe,  al 
these  combined  give  you  th< 
feeling  of  the  MedArt  Birthinj 
Center.  This  center  licensed  b: 
the  State  Department  of  Healtl 
is  used  for  uncomplicated  de 
liveries  and  will  provide  a  mor< 
personal  enjoyable  experience 
for  mother,  father  and  baby 
The  patients  labor,  delivery  an< 
short  stay  will  be  followed  b; 
our  obstetricians,  and  the  bab; 
by  pediatricians.  After  the  shor 
stay  post  partum  observatioi 
period,  the  patients  are  dis 
charged  to  return  to  thei: 


homes.  The  feeling  of  warmtl 
continues  when  you  know  tha 
you  can  be  a  part  of  this  service 
for  much  less  than  the  cost  of 
hospital  stay. 

1275  N.  University  Suite  21 


373-4649 


Nancy  Reagan  appeals 
for  'Pennies  for  Pandas' 

WASHINGTON  (UPI)  —  First  lady  Nancy 


VALUABLE  COUPON 


Reagan  appealed  to  America’s  children  Monday  to 
donate  their  “Pennies  for  Pandas”  to  help  save  the 
furry  black  and  white  animals  from  starvation  in 
the  bai 


bamboo-short  forests  of  western  China. 

Mrs.  Reagan,  the  honorary  national  chairwoman 
of  the  fund-raising  campaign,  appeared  outside  the 
National  Zoo’s  Panda  House  as  the  male  giant  pan¬ 
da  Hsing-Hsing  munched  on  carrots,  bamboo  and 
apples  behind  her. 

“I  hope  all  of  the  children  in  America  help  this, 
cause,”  said  Mrs.  Reagan,  accompanied  by  20 
school  children  licking  giant  panda  lollipops,  wear¬ 


ing  green  panda  T-shirts  and  carrying  envelopes 
and  jars  filled  with  pennies. 


h  pennies. 


Every  Mon.-Fri.  only- 
get  your  hair  shampooed 
&  cut  for  only: 

■  $7.00  for  men 

I&REDKEN  $9.00  for  women 

■salon  Prescription  Center  all  perms  with  CUt  $28.95 
we  have  prof,  nail  artist 
call  Diana  or  Brent  at  - 
377-7709  for  an  appt. 
3129  N.  Canyon  Rd. 
offer  expires  April  18,  1984 


Take  Front  Rd. 
oUY”  Stadium 
Akfnk  north 
in  Edgemont. 


lust  for  movers, 
der’s  ready 
ruck  fleet. 


GENE'S  TEXACO 
1220  N.  900  E. 
Provo,  Utah 
375-9447 


GARY'S  RENTALS 
290  S.  500  W. 


Provo,  Utah 
373-8969 


TAYLOR  RENTAL 
155  W.  800  N.  #1 
Orem,  Utah 
226-2425 


Attention!  Bring  in  this  ad  for  10%  off  your  next  rental. 


JIM’S  AUTO 
CENTER 
184  E.  State  Rd. 
Pleasant  Grove, 
Utah 
785-5761 


SALT  LAKE  CITY  972-1740 


Toll  Free  1-800-32 7-7777 


Student 

Community 

Services 


EM  d  a  Hi  ri  alii  i? 


Adopt-A-Grandparent 


Little  Brother/Little  Sistei 


Come  see  us 


Student  Community 
Services 
431  ELWC 
378-7184 

9  a.m.-5  p.m.  Mon.-Fri. 


*  little  brother/ 

*  special 

little  sister 

Olympics 

*  adopt-a- 

*  advocacy 

grandparent 

*  access 

*  refugee  tutoring 

*  reading  f< 

*  adapted  aquatics 

the  blind 

Group  Activities 

*  special  Olympics 

*  home  aid 

*  prison  sports 

*  sand  bagging 

*  nursing  home 
entertainment 

*  sub  for  Santa 

*  project  uplift 


Be 
of  the 


a  part 
picture  ... 


Sub-for-Santa 


Bishop  Clarke  speaks 
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Redemption  unique  gift  F  J^ONTfCgffo 


Villard  Marriott  to  receive 
Wilson  Award  in  New  York 


Sj 

By  KRISTY  PIERCE 
Staff  Writer 

'valiS  'Willard  Marriott  Jr.  will  be  presented  the  1984 
iredi  -les  E.  Wilson  Award  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
|  |  in  New  York  City  tonight. 


Universe  photo  by  Richard  Porter 
_  „  J.  Richard  Clarke  talks  with  students 
r  his  Tuesday  devotional  speech.  He 
nphasized  repentance  and  redemption. 


by  SUSAN  SWANSON 
Staff  Writer 

Repentance  and  the  plan  of  redemption  are  uni¬ 
que  gifts  that  must  be  understood  to  be  appreci¬ 
ated,  said  Bishop  J.  Richard  Clarke,  second  counse¬ 
lor  in  the  Presiding  Bishopric  of  The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

Bishop  Clarke,  in  the  Devotional  assembly  Tues¬ 
day,  said  the  need  for  repentance  and  the  plan  of 
redemption  was  the  result  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  Adam  and  Eve. 

“As  the  descendants  of  our  first  parents  in  the 
flesh,  Adam  and  Eve,  we  have  inherited  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  disobedience  to  God’s  law,”  he  said. 

This  disobedience  resulted  in  spiritual  death  and 
Adam  and  Eve,  by  themselves,  were  powerless  to 
rectify  the  situation.  “In  the  pre-mortal  existence, 
Jehovah,  the  First  Begotten  of  the  Father,  demon¬ 
strating  the  highest  expression  of  love  for  our 
Father  and  his  brothers  and  sisters,  offered  himself 
as  the  Redeemer  of  fallen  man,”  Bishop  Clarke : 
said. 

Christ’s  resurrection  entitles  all  mankind  to  be 
resurrected.  “Justice  demands  it.  We  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  act  which  subjected  us  to  mortal 
death,  and  we  alone  are  incapable  of  overcoming 
death.  We  therefore  should  not  be  penalized  by  it.” 

While  justice  demands  that  man  be  resurrected, 
there  are  conditions  placed  on  redemption  from 
spiritual  death. 

“Spiritual  rebirth  is  extended  to  us  as  an  act  of 


mercy  by  a  loving  Father.  He  has  placed  certain 
conditions  upon  those  who  would  qualify,”  Bishop 
Clarke  said. 

The  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ  satisfied  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  justice  and  made  the  extension  of 
mercy  to  mankind  possible. 

According  to  Bishop  Clarke,  there  are  three 
essential  steps  that  must  be  followed  once  guilt  has 
been  acknowledged  and  there  is  a  desire  for  for¬ 
giveness.  They  are  godly  sorrow,  appropriate  con¬ 
fession  and  creation  of  a  new  covenant  with  the 
Lord. 

The  person  must  first  suffer  godly  sorrow  and  be 
“brought  down  to  the  depths  of  humility.” 

The  road  back  is  difficult,  he  said.  “The  purging 
experience  brings  anguish  of  soul,  while  justice 
exacts  its  measure.” 

Bishop  Clarke  emphasized  that  only  those  who 
experience  godly  sorrow  can  be  forgiven. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  of  repentance  re¬ 
quires  appropriate  confession.  Confession  is  neces¬ 
sary  because  the  Lord  commands  it.  “Secondly,  the 
offender  cannot  live  with  a  lie  in  his  heart  and  have 
peace  of  mind  and  enjoy  the  companionship  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,”  Bishop  Clarke  said. 

A  confession  must  be  made  to  the  Lord,  to  the 
aggrieved  person  to  make  retribution,  if  necessary, 
and  to  the  Lord’s  representative,  he  said. 

According  to  Bishop  Clarke,  the  final  step  in  true 
repentance  is  to  make  a  new  covenant  with  the 
Lord; 


APARTMENTS 

SPRING/SUMMER 

WOMEN  MEN 

$70  4  per  apt.  $75  4  per  apt. 

$85  (own  room)  $60-65  (for  homes) 

FALL/WINTER 
$95-110  6  per  apt.  $115  6  per  apt. 
$105-115  4  per  apt.  $85-100  (for  homes) 
$145  3  per  apt.  (own  room) 


*  100  yards  to  J.S.B. 

*  Air-conditioning 

*  Underground  parking 


*  Laundry  &  Storage 

*  Heated  pool 

*  Lounge  wlpiano  &  fireplace 


375-5274 
745  North  400  East 


as  a  stake  president. 

“The  Wilson  Award  honors  the  memory  of  one  of 
the  founders  of  Religion  In  American  Life  and  rec- 

_ _  _ v  _ o___.  ognizes  the  achievement  of  laymen  and  women  ac- 

iott,  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  tive  in  business,  religion  and  in  service,”  said 


"*"1  Marriott  Corporation,  will  be  honored  for  his 
*  tb  ition  to  religion,  distinction  in  career  and  de- 
isservif  $Pn  t0  humanity. 

e  award  and  $3,000  cash  grant  —  designated 
'arriott  to  go  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  — 
be  presented  to  Marriott  at  the  35th 
luidgj  versary  dinner  of  Religion  In  American  Life, 
Ji  funds  the  award. 

arriott,  a  member  of  The  Church  of  Jesus 
tst  of  Latter-day  Saints,  is  a  native  of  Washing- 
ID.  C . ,  and  is  son  of  the  chairman  and  founder  of 
Marriott  Corporation.  He  earned  a  degree  in 
ling  and  finance  from  the  University  of  Utah, 
iider  his  direction,  the  lodging,  food  service  and 
rtainment  corporation  has  increased  its  annual 
from  $85  million  to  more  than  $2.5  billion,  said 
J.  Anderson,  director  of  communications  for 
L. 


Anderson. 

Wilson,  who  was  an  American  Baptist,  served 
the  General  Electric  Company  for  51  years  before 
retiring  at  the  top  of  the  corporate  ladder,  Ander¬ 
son  said.  He  was  a  founding  leader  of  RIAL  in  1949. 

According  to  Anderson,  RIAL  activities  include 
an  annual  ad  campaign  from  the  Advertising 
Council;  services  such  as  the  worship  directory  for 
hotels,  motels  and  public  places;  seminars  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  morality  in  religion  and  business; 
and  publications  and  research  in  the  area  of  reli¬ 
gion. 

Another  guest  at  the  award  dinner  will  be 
George  Gallup  Jr. ,  president  of  the  Gallup  Poll,  who 
will  present  a  brief  analysis  of  what  research  shows 
about  religion  in  America  today,  Anderson  said. 

Special  recognition  will  also  be  given  to  Pamela 
Ilott,  CBS  vice  president  for  religious  and  cultural 


irrent  company  operations  include  more  than  programs,  for  her  contributions  to  religion  i 


)  restaurants,  some  70  U.S.  and  international 
§  kitchens,  more  than  260  food  service  manage- 
B  accounts,  airport  terminal  restaurants  and 
at  more  than  40  airports  in  the  United  States 
■Jhbroad  and  more  than  130  Marriott  hotels  and 
Its  throughout  the  world, 
irriott,  the  first  LDS  church  member  to  re- 
IPk  is.  the  Wilson  award,  served  two  years  as  bishop 

M  Chase,.  Md.j  ward  and  five  years  as  .  -  ~t->  r-f-m  — . ; . . > t~nem 

iLli  'counselor  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  stake  UiSiambassadorToSweden;  ancTs’oI'M.  LliibWltz'; 
ifdency.  He  currently  serves  the  LDS  Church  partner,  Coudert  Brothers. 


Sit! 


b  application  deadline  is  Friday  for  the  Mae 
rjjr  Gardner  grants  for  Study  Abroad  in  London 
uenna  from  January  to  June  1985. 
ants  of  $1,000  to  $2,000  are  available  to  upper- 
iion  students  maj  oring  in  one  of  the  social  scien- 
rine  arts,  language  or  literature,  said  Joseph  O. 
,r,  director  of  Study  Abroad. 

Is  one  of  the  best  things  that  has  ever  hap- 
d  to  Study  Abroad  because  for  so  long  Study 
Had  has  been  kind  of  an  elitist  thing,”  he  said, 
program  has  had  the  potential  to  be  limited  to 
3nts  who  are  rich,  have  rich  parents  or  are 

y  to  drop  out  of  school  to  earn  money  to  go  on 
Abroad,  he  said. 

;een  to  20  Mae  Covey  Gardner  awards  are 
ted  yearly  and  as  many  as  five  will  be'  available 
udents  who  apply  before  Friday’s  deadline. 


icture  on  weight  program  offered 


_  _  introductory  lecture  describing  a  weight 
;,gement  program  for  adults  will  be  offered  at 
cican  Fork  Hospital  April  3  at  6:30  p.m.  in  the 
ftal  board  room,  at  170  N.  1100  East  in  Amer- 
Fork. 

course  includes  a  medically-safe  food  and 
iiSe  program,  according  to  Deborah  Sartain, 
He-  instructor.  In  addition,  skills  in  behavior 
fication,  thought  management,  assertiveness 


American  life  through  both  her  weekly  and  special 
television  programs. 

Marriott,  receiving  the  12th  Charles  E.  Wilson 
Award,  joins  such  distinguished  former  recipients 
as  Dr.  Erwin  Canham,  editor  of  the  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor;  Donald  V.  Seibert,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  J.C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.;  J. 
Peter  Grace,  president  and  chief  executive  officer, 
W.R.  Grace  &  Go-;  Dr.  Jerome  H.  Holland,  former 

TT  C  T  MXWKFJ 


udy  Abroad  grant  deadline  nears 


The  awards  will  be  granted  on  the  basis  of 
academic  standing,  financial  need  and  academic  re¬ 
levance. 

To  demonstrate  academic  relevance,  the  appli¬ 
cant  should  show  a  direct  and  significant  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  Study  Abroad  program  and 
his  or  her  academic  or  career  goals. 

The  endowment  for  the  grant  was  given  by  “a 
friend  of  the  university  (Mae  Covey  Gardner)  who 
was  in  love  with  European  arts  and  letters,”  Baker  ■ 
said.  “The  grants  are  limited  to  the  London  and 
Vienna  program  because  they  cover  the  areas  she 
was  interested  in.” 

Applications  for  the  grant  may  be  obtained  from 
the  David  M.  Kennedy  Center  for  International 
and  Area  Studies  in  130  FOB,  or  the  Department  of 
Study  Abroad  in  202  HRCB. 


and  self-esteem  will  be  taught  through  the  course. 

Sartain  will  be  assisted  by  Vernita  Nuttal,  R.N. , 
along  with  a  registered  dietitian  and  an  exercise 
specialist. 

According  to  Sartain,  several  successful  courses 
similar  to  this  one  have  been  completed  at  AFH. 

For  further  information  on  fees  and  pre¬ 
registration,  call  AFH  at  756-6001. 


Getting  Engaged? 

See  Schubachs  First. 
Here's  Why: 

Savings  to  60%  on  bridal  sets  now 

When  you  purchase  a  Bridal  Set,  you  will 
receive  25%  to  35%  off  on  the  engagement 
ring  and  receive  the  matching  ladies' 
wedding  band  free! 


EXAMPLE: 


DIAMOND  >/j  CARAT 

Total  Price. . . . 1175.“ 

Wedding  Band  Free . -295“ 

25%  off  Engagement  Ring . '220.“ 

You  Pay  only . ... . .660“ 

Similar  savings  on  all  Bridal  Sets 

90-Day  Interest-Free  Charge  Accounts 

Schubach 

JEWELERS 

University  Mall  Orem  Phone:  225-9160 
Hours:  Mon-Fri  10-9,  Sat  10-6 

Serving  Utah  Since  1911 


Now, 

Grants  to 
Study 
Abroad!! 


You  may  qualify  for  a 
Mae  Covey  Gardner 
rant  of  $1,000  -  $2,000  for  6 
lonths  study  in  London  or  Vienna, 
application  deadline  for  January  - 
une  1985  programs  is  Friday, 
larch  30th,  1984.  Contact  Study 
Ibroad,  202  HRCB  or  the 
ennedy  International  Center,  130 
OB. 


^Village 

Apartments 


$ 


79 


PER  STUDENT 


1757  SOUTH  VILLAGE  LANE 
(Top  of  Orem  Hill,  Turn  West  on  1600  South) 
225-8119 


PLUS  GAS  AND 
ELECTRICITY 

FALL  —  1984 

Free  Membership  to 
New  Life  Health  Spa 

RICH  LIVING 
ON  A  STUDENT’S 
INCOME 

- WE  OFFER  — 

•  Acres  of  Green  Grass  and  Trees 

•  Covered  Parking  -  Year  Around 

•  Enclosed  Pool  and  Sauna 

•  TV  Lounge  with  Fire  Place 
PROVO/  •  Dishwashers  and  .MUCH  MORE! 

Tech  Contracts  Available 

OREM  AREA  •  3  Bedroom  —  6  person  Unit. 
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Catholic  bishop  starts  fast 
to  protest  ban  of  crosses 


GARWOLIN,  Poland  (UPI)  —  Aleading  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  began  fasting  on  bread  and  water 
Tuesday  in  a  deepening  church-state  confrontation 
over  the  communist  regime’s  ban  on  crosses  in 
schools. 

1  Church  sources  said  the  partial  hunger  strike  by 
Bishop  Jan  Mazur  was  the  first  ever  by  a  senior 
rrtember  of  Poland’s  Roman  Catholic  church,  which 
has  pitted  its  power  against  the  state  in  a  “war  of 
theJcrosses”  over  the  ban. 

The  fast  came  as  the  government  declared  it 
Would  not  revoke  the  crucifix  ban  and  the  Polish 
episcopate,  the  church’s  executive  body,  began 
meeting  to  decide  on  action  to  have  crosses  res¬ 
tored  in  schools. 

“As  long  as  you  are  in  trouble  my  daily  meal  will 
be  bread  and  water  only,”  Mazur  told  some  3,000 
students  protesting  the  ban  at  a  church  in  the  town 
of  Garwolin  outside  Warsaw  Tuesday. 

The  ban  was  first  enforced  March  7  amid  student 
protests  at  a  school  in  the  village  of  Mietne  near 
Garwolin. 

Chief  government  spokesman  Jerzy  Urban  told  a 
news  conference  the  ban  would  not  be  revoked  and 
had  been  enforced  at  other  schools. 

“Crosses  were  taken  down  in  various  schools,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  there  were  incidents  as  a 
result,”  he  said. 


He  refused  to  say  where  or  in  how  many  schools 
the  ban  had  been  enforced. 

Indicating  the  government  had  intensified  its 
crackdown  on  dissidents  and  members  of  the  out¬ 
lawed  Solidarity  union,  Urban  said  427  people  were 
currently  imprisoned  on  political  charges  —  an  in¬ 
crease  of  110  over  last  month’s  total. 

More  than  1,000  students  from  the  city  of  Lublin 
signed  a  letter  protesting  the  crucifix  ban  and  deli¬ 
vered  it  to  the  Polish  parliament  and  Primate  Car¬ 
dinal  Jozef  Glemp,  a  church  spokesman  in  Mietne 
said  Tuesday. 

The  letter,  signed  by  1,107  students,  accused  the 
authorities  of  “ignoring  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
students  are  Catholic  believers. 

“This  action  breaks  the  authorities’  commitment 
to  cooperation  with  society,”  the  letter  said. 

Church  sources  said  the  Mietne  school,  which 
was  closed  after  the  March  7  protests,  partially 
reopened  Tuesday  for  senior  students. 

But  the  headmaster  issued  an  ultimatum  to  pa¬ 
rents  of  the  students  obliging  them  to  sign  state¬ 
ments  acknowledging  the  school’s  lay  status.  Some 
150  parents  had  signed,  the  sources  said. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  backed  the  church’s  stand 
after  Glemp  denounced  the  ban  as  offending  the 
majority  of  Poles,  90  percent  of  whom  are  Catholic. 


Symposium  for  peace 
held  to  get  'Response' 


By  SUZANNE  LEAVITT 
Staff  Writer 

The  peace  symposium  starting  today  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  at  B  YU  and  was  initiated  by  Response,  a 
club  with  some  unusual  roots. 

“Response  started  last  semester  after  a  talk  by 
Betty  Williams,  a  Nobel  prize  winner  for  her  peace¬ 
keeping  efforts  in  Northern  Ireland,”  said  Patty 
Hatch,  a  junior  from  Socorro,  N.M.,  majoring  in 
English  and  a  co-chairman  of  the'  symposium. 

“Williams  made  the  remark  that  she  assumed 
there  would  be  an  organization  at  BYU  to  promote 
peace,  seeing  as  it  is  a  religious  school.  This  promp¬ 
ted  some  students  to  get  together  to  form  Re¬ 
sponse,  which  is  an  organization  that  attempts  to 
address  the  issues  of  peace. 

“The  club  is  mainly  to  promote  peace  and  aware¬ 
ness  of  peace.  This  symposium  is  the  first  major 
project  Response  has  initiated  and  the  purpose  of 
It  is  to  make  people  aware  of  the  issues,”  Hatch 
said. 

Warren  Lathe,  a  senior  from  Everett,  Wash., 
majoring  in  humanities,  is  the  other  co-chairman. 
“We  feel  that  as  members  of  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  we  have  a  calling  to 
promote  peace,  and  the  symposium  is  a  step  to¬ 
wards  that.” 


Hatch  said  the  club  has  tried  to  present  a  ba¬ 
lanced  program  with  a  variety  of  opinions  as  there 
is  no  one  solution  to  peace. 

“The  symposium  covers  a  period  of  three  days 
and  each  day  has  a  different  emphasis,”  she  said. 

The  first  day  emphasizes  personal  involvement 
in  promoting  peace.  The  keynote  address  will  be 
given  by  Elder  Vaughn  J.  Featherstone,  a  member 
of  the  First  Quorum  of  Seventy .  “It  should  be  one  of 
the  highlights  of  the  symposium,”  she  said. 

The  second  day  will  be  spent  discussing  interna¬ 
tional  politics  and  what  the  seeds  Of  conflict  are  and 
how  they  can  be  stopped  at  their  sources  without 
having  an  escalation  of  tensions. 

The  third  day  is  based  on  the  nuclear  arms  dilem¬ 
ma.  A  panel  will  be  held  to  close  the  symposium  on 
“How  to  Promote  Peace  in  the  Face  of  the  Nuclear 
Arms  Dilemma,”  Hatch  said. 

Lathe  said  the  symposium  is  mainly  to  stimulate 
thought  and  create  an  active  interest  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  promote  peace,  “People  think  they  can 
have  no  influence  on  peace,  but  they  can  have  a  big 
impact,  like  Betty  Williams  did.” 

Hatch  added,  “Hopefully  it  will  become  an  annual 
event  at  BYU  so  students  are  reminded  about 
peacekeeping.  We  have  already  given  some 
thought  to  next  year.” 


AT-A-GLANCE 


Englishman  to  bring  literature  to  HI 

English  contemporary  literature  will  be  than  an  analyzing  class,  as  graduates  many  of  the  poets  personally  and  I  kn 
brought  to  life  spring  term  by  Leslie  Nor-  ought  to  be  able  to  find  things  out  for  the  places  where  they  live  and  their  bai 
ris,  a  professor  in  the  English  Department  themselves,”  Norris  said.  grounds.” 

from  Merthyr  Tydfil,  Wales.  “It  is  really  the  first  class  of  its  kind  for  Among  the  poets  Norris  knows  who  \ 

Norris  will  be  teaching  a  new  class  for  graduate  students  in  which  specific  con-  be  studied  are  Seamus  (Scotch  for  Jam 
graduate  students  on  British  contempor-  temporary  literature  will  be  studied,”  Heaney  and  Ted  Hughes,  who  repres< 
ary  literature,  looking  at  poetry,  fiction  Norris  said.  the  poets  in  the  late  40s  and  50s.  He  a 

and  some  drama  that  typifies  two  genera-  “Although  there  are  many  other  mem-  knows  Craig  Raine,  the  leader  of  1 
tions  of  English  literature  from  the  1960s  bers  of  faculty  in  the  English  Department  youngest  school  of  poets  in  Great  Brits 
to  the  present  time.  who  are  qualified  to  teach  this  class,  I  have  The  class  will  only  be  offered  dur) 


“It  will  be  mainly  a  reading  class  rather  a  very  slight  advantage  because  I  know  spring  term. 
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5g  The  Star  Palace  is  a  story  of  change  and  innovation.  I  guess  have  great  parties,  too.  Pizza  parties.  Ice  cream  parties.  | 

HH  that’s  why  we’ve  been  in  business  longer  than  any  other  Beginning  of  the  school  year  parties.  End  of  the  school  year  | 

=  dance  entertainment  company  in  the  country.  One  of  the  parties,  and  basically  any  other  parties  that  you  have  = 

=  main  reasons  to  which  we  attribute  our  sucess  is  that  we  thought  up  a  reason  for  celebrating.  We  support  BYU  and  = 

—  consider  ourselves  a  business,  and  we  put  a  lot  of  time,  the  community  through  scholarships  and  benefit  dances.  = 

—  people,  and  effort  into  it.  We  do  this  for  your  benefit,  to  We  have  one  of  the  most  successful  and  longest  running  -| 

on  provide  you  with  an  enjoyable  entertainment  experience.  aerobics  classes  in  Provo.  Plus,  we  sponsored  the  Utah’s  ■ 

S  Another  reason  for  our  success  is  that  we  have  tried  to  keep  most  physically  fit  female  contest.  What  about  the  future  ■ 


up  with  you,  the  styles  you  like,  the  music  you  like  best, 
and  the  technology  to  bring  all  of  it  to  you  for  the  total 
experience.  We  are  innovative  in  our  business,  bringing 
vou  the  comnuterized  laser  svstem  in  1982,  to  add  a  new 


of  the  Star  Palace!  We  will  continue  to  he  innovative,  and  s 
change  as  you  change.  We  are  very  open  minded  about  our  E 
music  and  will  continue  to  find  out  what  you  like  best.  We  z. 
have  more  great  parties  and  promotions  planned  and  are  5 


PROVO 

19  North  Univer: 


adults  each  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
from  7  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  at  Oakridge 
School  this  spring  term.  Call  Trina  at 
377-3687. 

Research  Study  on  Insomnia  — 

Community  resider "  - " 


kinson  C< 


optometry  Students  —  If  you  are 
applying  for  the  entering  class  of 
1984  pick  up  a  survey  in  380  WIDB. 


dimension  and  create  a  visual  effect  with  music.  In  April  of 
1983  we  introduced  one  of  the  three  largest  video  projec¬ 
tion  systems  in  the  country  which  has  opened  a  whole  new 
vista  in  the  era  of  video  music.  All  of  otti*  innovations  have 
added  to  the  overall  atmosphere  which  we  have  continually 
developed  to  please  you.  Through  the  years  we  have  had 
fantastic  promotions.  We  give  away  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  everything  from  motorcycles  to  movie  tickets.  We 

Remember  tonight  is  ladies  night.  Friday  —  End  of  Winter  Party 
501 N.  900  E.  Provo,  374-9272 


excited  about  sharing  these  fun  times  with  you.  We  will 
continue  to  he  dedicated  to  our  theme  of  being  totally 
committed  to  provide  you  great  entertainment.  We  look 
forward  to  seeing  you  in  the  future  and  making  new 
friends.  We  invite  everyone  to  come  and  enjoy  what  we 
have  created  for  you,  because  if  you’ve  never  been  to  the 
Star  Palace  you’re  missing  a  truly  great  experience. 
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Family 

Housing 


For  Spring  and  Summer 


•  1  &  2  Bedrooms  •  Plenty  of  Parking 

•  Coin-operated  Laundry  •  Large  Grassy  Areas 


•  Two  Student  Wards  with  •  Picnic  Areas 
on  Site  Meeting  Facilities 

•  Close  to  Shopping 

•  Volleyball  &  Basketball  Centers 

•  Pool  &  Clubhouse 


MEADOW’S  APARTMENTS 


375-1 295 


600  West  750  South,  Provo 
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Congratulations 


""^K  You've  chosen  your  sweetheart 

7/  /  Choose  your  jeweler  just  as  carefully. 

\  i  /  For  nearly  thirty  years,  thinking  couples 

\W  //  have  found  that  it  costs  no  more  to  buy  from 

V  Utah  Valley’s  largest  retailer  of  rings,  gems,  and 

jewelry.  When  you  consider  the  advantages  of  dealing 
with  a  firm  with  a  28-year  tradition  of  honesty,  wide  selection, 
and  true  value,  is  there  really  any  reason  to  deal  anywhere  else? 
A  Diamond  is  Forever ...  Is  Your  Jeweler? 

The  Best  Selection  at  the  Lowest  Price 


BULLOCK  &  LOSEE 


^e  we  (e  i 


OREM 

University  Mall 
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At  Utah  Valley  Hospital,  our 
professional,  carins  staff 
will  do  everythins  possible  to  make 
the  birth  of  your  baby  a  warm  and 
wonderful  experience. 

We  know  that  havins  a  baby  is  a 
family  event  and  that’s  why  we  make 
sure  that  srandparents  and  older 
brothers  and  sisters  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  meet  the  baby  as  soon  as 
mom  feels  like  having  company. 

In  fact,  dad  can  be  there 
throughout  labor  and  delivery  (in¬ 
cluding  cesearean).  Dad  is  encour¬ 
aged  to  hold  the  new  little  one  to 
start  the  bonding  process  im¬ 
mediately. 

The  older  children  get  a  good 
start  on  learning  about  their  new 
brother  or  sister  at  a  Happy  Birthday 
Party.  They  see  where  mom  will  stay, 
learn  how  to  wash  their  hands  be¬ 
fore  holding  the  baby  and  celebrate 
the  coming  arrival’  with  cookies, 
punch  and  big  balloons. 

Classes  are  available  to  keep 
mom  and  dad  well  informed  and  to 
answer  all  their  questions. 


M  ^ |  More  than  4000  healthy  babies 

*  II  SHBBP* *  jPr  are  born  here  each  year  in  our  warm 

I  M  nWBf  /  and  comfortable  new  maternity 

*f  center.  Homelike  birthing  rooms, 

money  saving  mini -stays, 
FT  v  rooming-in,  and  all  the  other  options 

>  are  available. 

Tip  '  ■*"**■%&  For  those  souis  who  are 

— . .  ~^aj|  bom  premature  or  critically  ill,  our 

famous  newborn  intensive  care  nursery  adjoins  the  delivery  area 
where  tiny  patients  are  given  round-the-clock  attention  by  medical 
and  nursing  specialists. 

If  you  would  like  a  tour  or  additional  information,  we’d  love  to 
hear  from  you.  Call  us  at:  373-7850,  ext.  2254. 


Utah  Valley  Hospital 

Maternity  Center 

1034  North  Fifth  West,  Provo,  Utah  84603 

Hi  A  member  of  IHC  Hospitals  Inc./A  Community  hospital  system  serving  the  Intermountain  West 


Church  Book  Special 


It's  Not  Just  Having  a  Baby  -  It’s  A 
Celebration  of  Life! 


ue  education:  eternal  quest 


ACADEMIA  NOTES 


By  RAELENE  MONSON 

Asst. 

Lifestyle  Editor 
any  BYU  students 
define  academic 
excellence  as  an 
“A”  on  their  report 
or  a  lucrative  job  after  gradua- 
.  Many  educators  at  BYU, 
say  scholarly  excellence  is 
GPA,  but  a  continual  quest 
and  knowledge, 
the  recent  campus  cam- 
to  become  an  “educational 
Everest,”  students  are  often 
the  purpose  of  BYU  by 
their  college  education 
itional  attitude,  some 
say. 

train  dogs;  you  educate  hu- 
:ings,”  said  Neal  Lambert, 
academic  vice-president, 
students  come  to  B  YU  to  get 
for  a  job,  but  the  purpose  of 


vocational  education  is 
cheat.  The  more 
and  narrow  the 
is,  the  more  difficult 
it  is  to  find  a  job.” 


Neal  Lambert 

■  Associate  Academic 
Vice  President 


is  not  to  train,  it  is  to  adv- 
knowledge,  increase  under¬ 
and  create  and  enrich  Stu- 
said. 

education  is  a  double 
The  more  pointed  and  narrow 
is,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
job.”  If  a  man  is  trained  in  only 
ing,  such  as  being  a  toolmaker, 
loses  his  job  to  the  compu- 
man  is  unemployed  and 'un- 
Lambert  said. 

is  one  who  is  seek- 
are  important,  but 
e  only  the  means,  Scholarship  is 
and,”  he  said. 

4X  Goates,  dean  of  the  College  of 

•  deal  and  Mathematical  Sciences, 
the  students  at  BYU  have  a  mor- 
isponsibility  to  seek  knowledge 
cholar  is  one  who  is  not  only  de 
i  to  learning,  but  uses  that  know 
<5  to  better -himself -and-mankind. 

scholar  is  truly  devoted  to  the 
fprise  of  learning.  He  is  humble 
( i  ;  eager  to  make  a  contribution  to 
™  :  \ty.  It  takes  hard  work  and  de- 
don  to  become  a  scholar,  and 
v  students  are  not  willing  to  make 
sacrifice,”  Goates  said, 
associate  dean  of  the  College  of 
deering  and  Technology,  Dee  H. 
ier,  took  the  issue  of  a  scholarly 
ation  one  step  further  when  he 
'“The  depth  of  the  general  educa- 
liourses  is  not  enough.  A  student 
"  constantly  look  for  new  things  to 
i  and  new  things  to  research.” 
Ecause  BYU  is  unique  in  its  spon- 
lip  by  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
,  itter-day  Saints,  Lambert  said, 
4f  purpose  of  the  university  and 
|  airship  go  hand-in-hand. 

|*w  ae  Lord  expects  us  to  seek  after 
i  and  understanding.  Learning  is 
D  ne  enterprise,  and  true  scholars 
I  evoted  to  that  enterprise. 

|  Section  88  of  the  Doctrine  and 
Hants,  it  says  that  we  should 


prepare  ourselves  in  all  things.  The 
Lord  is  not  just  going  to  open  up  our 
minds  and  pour  the  knowledge  in,” 
Lambert  said. 

People  forget  two  parts  of  our 
(LDS)  theology  —  the  glory  of  God  is 
intelligence,  and  God  is  love.  God’s 
capacity  to  do  for  others  is  infinite 
because  of  his  knowledge,  Lambert 
said. 

William  Dyer,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Business  Management,  agreed  with 
Lambert’s  philosophy  of, BYU.  “Our 
theology  is  eternal.  We  believe  that 
the  knowledge  we  gain  in  this  life  will  . 
ascend  with  us  in  the  next.  Individual 
scholarship  is  vital,”  Dyer  said. 

“Too  many  students  major  in  busi¬ 
ness  just  because  they  want  to  make  a 
lot  of  money  when  they  graduate. 
They  are  occupied  with  grades  and 
trying  to  get  a  good  recommendation 
rather  than  knowledge,”  he  said. 

It’s  good  to  make  money,  but  it’s 
not  good  to  come  to  a  university  just 
so  one  can  get  an  education  to  make 
money.  There’s  a  lot  more  involved  in 
an  education,  Dyer  said. 

While  some  students  may  argue  a 
scholarly  education  is  unnecessary, 
two  Kimball  Scholars  said  a  scholarly 
education  is  important.  The  two  are 
Dave  Nielsen,  a  senior  from  Provo 
majoring  in  math,  and  Johnathan 
Visick,  a  senior  from  Boulder  City, 
Wyo.,  majoring  in  microbiology. 

“A  scholar  is  a  person  who  has  an 
appreciation  for  all  fields  of  learning. 
He  is  willing  to  invest  all  aspects  of  his 
knowledge  in  different  areas  of  his 
life,”  Nielsen  said. 

Too  many  people  follow  the  norm  of 
society  and  only  learn  what  is  abso¬ 
lutely  neccessary,  Visick  said.  It’s  im¬ 
portant  to  constantly  be  learning; 
otherwise,  people  stop  growing. 

“Sometimes  it’s  difficult  being  a 
student  at  BYU  and  trying  to  gain  a 
scholarly  education.  Many  students 
get  turned  off  with  the  G.E.  classes. 
They  only  take  them  because  they  are 
forced  to,  and  then  they  are  only  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  grade,  not  gaming 
intelligence.” 

Renata  Tonks,  a  senior  from  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  majoring  in  sociology, 
said  a  scholar  is  someone  who  does  not 
acquire  facts,  but  gains  knowledge  for 
knowledge’s  sake. 

“Knowledge  is  for  serving,”  said 
Tonks,  a  Kimball  Scholar  and  the  stu¬ 
dent  speaker  at  April  commence¬ 
ment. 

“We  really  don’t  have  that  many 
scholars  at  BYU.  You  can  tell  where  a 
university’s  priorities  are  by  where  it 
puts  its  money,  and  BYU  puts  a  lot  of 


“You  can  tell  where  a 
university’s  priorities  are  '" 
by  where  it  puts  its 
money,  and  BYU  puts  a 
lot  of  its  money  into 
sports.” 


Renata  Tonks 

Kimball  Scholar 


its  money  into  sports,”  she  said. 

“Sure,  the  sports  program  at  BYU 
makes  back  most  of  the  orginal  in¬ 
vestment,  but  why  don’t  they  take 
some  Of  that  money  and  offer  a  full 
academic  scholarship?” 

“They  give  many  of  the  athletes  full 
scholarships,  housing,  etc.  None  of 
the  academic  scholarships  compare,” 
Tonks  said. 


Steve  Young  got  the  top  scho¬ 
larship  this  university  offers,  Nielsen 
said.  “It’s  not  easy  being  on  the  Kim¬ 
ball  Scholarship.  We  have  to  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  play  the  GPA  game,  and 
sometimes  we  do.  When  you’re  de¬ 
pending  on  a  scholarship  for  your 
education,  you  have  to  be  concerned 
about  your  grades,”  he  said. 

The  academic  programs  BYU 
offers  provide  adequate  resources  for 
scholarly  work,  according  to  Tonks, 
and  BYU  is  a  good  school  because  it 
offers  an  academic  foundation  compa¬ 
rable  to  many  schools. 

But  it  is  still  a  long  way  from  be¬ 
coming  the  “Harvard  of  the  West.” 

“There  are  barriers  here  that  need 
to  be  combatted  before  we  become  a 
school  comparable  to  Harvard  or 
Yale.  Barriers  like  women’s  issues 
and  attitudes  about  scholarly  work  all 
need  to  be  dealt  with.” 

Marc  Cottom,  a  sophomore  from 


Billings,  Mont.,  majoring  in  business 
administration,  said  many  students 
who  come .  to  college  only  to  gain  a 
vocational  education  and  make  money 
believe  that  riches  will  make  them 
happy.  “Our  society  influences  people 
and  creates  false  values,”  said  Cot¬ 
tom,  who  is  on  scholarship. 

Along  with  the  problem  of  students 
focusing  on  a  vocational  education 
rather  than  a  scholarly  education, 
Nielsen  and  Visick  commented, 
sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  discuss  con¬ 
troversial  issues  at  BYU. 

“It’s  important  to  keep  an  open 
mind  and  discuss  different  things. 
Often  an  air  of  uneasiness  is  created 
when  organic  evolution  is  talked  ab¬ 
out.  Our  possiblities  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  learning  must  be  kept  open,” 
Nielsen  said. 

Visick  said  he  sometimes  has 
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The  Dusenberry  schools  were  oper¬ 
ated  essentially  as  LDS  Church  in¬ 
stitutions,  where  students,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  secular  training,  were 
schooled  in  the!  practice  of  Christian 
morality  in  their  personal  conduct. 

Even  in  the  Timpanogos  Branch, 
the  religious  atmosphere  prevailed. 
Thus  the  Dusenberry  schools  and  the 
Timpanogos  Branch  served  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  LDS  Church  and  were 
acceptable  to  the  officials. 

No  one  was  more  keenly  aware  of 
the  need  to  maintain  a  religious- 
oriented  school  system  than  Brigham 
Young.  He  apparently  wanted  the. 
best  in  secular  education  as  well.  As 
early  as  1871  he  had  commissioned 
John  R.  Park  to  embark  on  a  fact¬ 
finding  educational  mission  to  the 
Eastern  states:  England,  France, 
Switzerland,  and  finally  Germany. 
He  was  instructed  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  education  systems  of 
France  and  Germany. 

Brigham  Young  also  sought  coun¬ 
sel  from  Col.  Thomas  L.  Kane  of 


Pennsylvania.  Kane  was  a  loyal  and: 
distinguished  friend  of  the  Mormons 
who  had  served  as  the  principal  non- 
Mormon  spokesman  for  Brigham, 
Young  and  the  church  in  Washington.:’ 

In  a  letter  to  Brigham  Young  writ¬ 
ten  Dec.  4, 1873,  at  his  home  in  Kane, , 
Pa.,  Kane  indicated  that  discussion 
was  going  on  in  high  Mormon  circles  > 
concerning  the  possibility  of  Brigham . 
Young  founding  an  education  institu- ; 
tion  bearing  his  name.  The  letter; 
reads  in  part:  “The  most  cheering, 
probably  the  most  important  feature , 
of  the  tidings  brought  by  Mr.  (George , 
Q.)  Cannon,  is  your  resolve  to  found 
an  educational  institution  worthy,  to , 
bear  your  name.” 

The  tone  of  the  letter  indicates  that  < 
the  idea  for  a  system  of  Mormon-, 
sponsored  education  in  Utah  was  in 
gestation  at  least  two  years  before 
the  Timpanogos  Branch  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Deseret  ceased  to  exist. 
This  idea  became  the  thrust  that  pro¬ 
duced  Brigham  Young  Academy. 

(Adapted  from  “Brigham  Young 
University:  A  School  of  Destiny.”) 


ACADEMIA  NOTES 

The  actual  deed  of  trust  to  establish  Brigham 
Young  Academy  was  drawn  up  by  Brigham  Young 
and  dated  Oct.  16,  1875.  George  Q.  Cannon  and 
Warren  Dusenberry  seemed  both  to  have  been 
very  much  involved  in  the  formulation  of  the  deed 
of  trust. 

The  deed  provided  that  the  “beneficiaries  of  the 
Academy”  were  to  be  LDS  Church  members  “in 
good  standing”  or  “the  children  of  such  members.” 
The  customary  courses  of  “reading,  penmanship, 
orthography,  grammar,  geography  and  mathema¬ 
tics”  and  “other  branches  as  are  usually  taught  in  an 
academy  of  learning”  were  to  be  taught. 

To  cut  across  the  prevalent  trend  of  barring  the 
teaching  of  religion  and  religious  tenets  from  the 
classroom,  Brigham  Young  specifically  stipulated 
the  “Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  Book  of  Mormon 
and  the  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  shall  be 
read  and  their  doctrines  inculcated  in  the 
Academy.” 

This  would  serve  as  a  foundation  to  give  the 
students  and  the  community  the  benefit  not  only  of 
an  educated  citizenry,  but  also  of  a  spiritually  edu¬ 
cated  populace  prepared  to  withstand  the  specious 
educational  curricula  that  Brigham  Young  felt 
were  coming  into  vogue  in  Utah  and  nearly  every¬ 
where  else. 

The  trustees  were  given  the  latitude  to  select 
their  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer. 

(Adapted  from  “Brigham  Young  University:  A 
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FREE  GROOMS  TUX 

WITH  4  OR  MORE  RENTALS 

•  RENTALS  FROM _ 20.00 

(WE  MATCH  ANY  PRICE..  PLUS  OUR  FINE  QUALITY) 

•  USED  TUX  SALE  .  .  .  25.00 


COME  IN  OR  CALL  TODAY 

373-1722 

Clarks 

Tuxedo  Shop 

245  NORTH  UNIVERSITY  -  PROVO  373-1722 
OPEN:  MONDAY  TO  FRIDAY  -  8:30  to  5:30/SATURDAY  -  10:00  TO  5:30 
CREDIT  CARDS  WELCOME.  AMPLE  PARKING  IN  THE  REAR. 


This  Week  Only  — $ 


reg.  $75° 


March  26,h-31s< 
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Academic  goal,  secular  world 
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According  to  Neil  J.  Flinders,  a  professor  of 
education:  “Between  1880  and  1920,  a  great  transi¬ 
tion  occurred  in  the  Western  intellect,  as  man¬ 
ifested  in  the  universities.  It  shifted  from  at  least  a 
nominal  acknowledgement  of  God  to  an  explicit 
ignoring,  if  not  an  outright  denial,  of  God,”  Flinders 


The  effects  of  this  transition  were  apparent  at 
BYU.  A  student  petition  written  in  1911  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  top-notch  faculty  could  be  found 
who  would  also  honor  LDS  teachings. 

“It  is  impossible,”  the  petition  said,  “to  secure 
men  equal  in  scholarship  to  the  ones  we  have,  who 
are  so  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  (LDS) 
church,  (and)  who  do  not  give  credence  to  the  same 
objectionable  theories.” 

i  referred  to  were  BYU  professors 


Joseph  Peterson,  Henry  Peterson  and  Ralph 
Chamberlain,  and  the  “objectional  theory”  was 
Darwinism.  That  same  year  the  three  instructors 
were  dismissed  from  the  faculty  after  LDS  leaders 
decided  “evolution  would  best  be  left  out  of  discus¬ 
sion  in  our  church  schools.” 

The  educational  pendulum  swung  toward  secu¬ 
larism  in  the  early  1930s,  when  BYU  President 
Franklin  S.  Harris  sought  to  pack  the  faculty  with 
doctoral-degree  holders,  then  a  scarce  academic 
resource  nationwide.  “Harris  was  trying  to  change 


the  LDS  First  Presidency  in  1914  as  one  of  the 
three  most  serious  dangers  facing  the  church. 

Almost  as  great  a  mistake,  perhaps,  would  be  the 
exclusion  of  secular  knowledge  from  BYU’s  clas¬ 
srooms.  Ballif  said  that  operating  within  a  religious 
framework  does  not  excuse  the  university  from 
making  a  contribution  to  the  world. 

“We  should  still  be  able  to  communicate  and 
cooperate  with  other  scholars  in  the  world  and 
understand  their  positions.  You  can’t  contribute  to 
the  world  from  a  position  of  ignorance,”  he  said. 

How  significant  a  contribution  do  BYU  adminis¬ 
trators  intend  to  make?  No  less  than  making  BYU 
an  “educational  Mount  Everest,”  according  to 
President  Jeffrey  R.  Holland. 

Among  the  obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  this 
status,  suggest  some  BYU  faculty  members,  may 
be  a  reliance  upon  the  secular  approach  to  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  mistake  to  confuse  the  secular  educa¬ 
tional  approach  with  the  study  of  secular  know- 


associate  academic  \ 


president.  An  essential 
part  of  that  preparation,  however,  is  the  general 
education  program.  “The  two  matters,  G.E.  and 
the. major,  are  inseparable.  It  turns  out  that  the 
best  vocational  preparation  is  a  good  general  educa¬ 
tion. 

“The  university  isn’t  at  its  best  when  it  tries  to 
prepare  students  for  a  specific  job  and  does  not 
teach  them  to  think,  synthesize  and  express  them¬ 
selves,”  Butler  said. 

If  the  general  education  program  is  designed  to 
teach  these  basic  intellectual  skills,  the  academic 
development  of  students  must  suffer  if  they  do  not 
give  this  aspect  of  their  education  proper  emphasis. 
Many  do  not,  according  to  Neal  Lambert,  associate 
academic  vice  president. 

“BYU  should  be  different  from  other  universi¬ 
ties,  and  yet  we’re  not  when  it  comes  to  students 
preparing  for  the  future.  Students  forget  what  a 
university  is  for.  Many  students  are  spending  too 


True  education 
an  eternal  quest 
for  LDS  scholars 
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ledge.  Studying  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  as  Ballif  much  time  worrying  about  a  vocational  education. 


said,  is  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  the  universi¬ 
ty,  but  Brigham  Young’s  philosophy  of  education 
involved  a  spiritual  approach  to  both  religious  and 
secular  studies:  “Even  the  times  tables,”  the  Old 
Lion  said,  “should  not  be  taught  without  the  spirit 
of  God.” 

Hugh  Nibley,  in  his  essay  “Educating  the 

"  noted  that  the  attempt  to  institutionalize  mous  with  career  preparation.  Michael 


They  don’t  want  a  scholarly  education.  Often  stu¬ 
dents  pick  a  certain  program  or  college  to  join  on 
the  basis  of  job  prospects  after  graduation,”  Lam¬ 
bert  said. 

That  Lambert  would  even  question  such  motives 
might  seem  incongruous  to  many  students,  to 
whom  university  education  has  become  synony- 
’  ael.  R. 


education  is  itself  a  secular  idea:  “The  Office  with  Schramm,  a  senior  from  Orem  majoring  in  manu- 


its  hoarded  files  of  score-sheets,  punched  cards  and 
tapes  can  declare  exactly  how  educated  any  indi- 


facturing  engineering  technology,  said:  “The  uni¬ 
versity  should  prepare  you  to  be  a  functioning 


“BYU  has  been  true  to  its  trust. 
We’re  based  on  an  emancipating 
theology  that  accepts  all  truth.  I 
see  no  reason  for  any  fundamental 
conflicts.  Truth  does  not  contradict 
truth.” 


vidual  is  even  to  the  third  decimal.  That  is  the  member  of  society.  If  you  just  want  to  philosophize, 
highly-structured  busywork  which  we  call  educa-  you  can  go  to  a  monastery  and  sit  around  and 


not  Brigham  Young’s  idea  of  groove  all  day.  The  LAST  thing  I  would  ever  do  is 
take  an  extra  G.E.  class.” 

Not  only  is  this  type  of  attitude  antithetical  to  the 
purpose  of  a  university,  it  has  dangerous  ramifica¬ 
tions,  said  Norton.  “Our  aim  is  broad  education  for 
enlightenment,”  he  said,  “but  narrow  education  i 


tion  today;  but  it 
education.” 

Certainly  some  degree  of  this  “busywork”  is 
necessary  in  the  administration  of  any  large  uni¬ 
versity,  and  though  the  structure  of  grading  and 
testing  is  somewhat  restrictive,  “in  the  main,  a 


years  that  I’ve  been  here,  I’i 
sensed  a  closed-mindedness,  a  nar-  mitted  a  lot  of  research  requests 
row  view  of  learning,  within  the  stu-  I’ve  never  been  discouraged, 
dent  body.  “The  one  drawback  I  see  faculty  and  administration  are  ah 
with  coming  to  the  Y  is  the  difficulty  I  willing  to  help.  ” 
often  encounter  when  discussing  con-  However,  according  to  Lee, 
troversial  things.  is  not  seen  as  a  strong,  major 

“I  think  it  would  be  easier  to  talk  versity  as  far  as  research  is 
about  certain  issues  at  another  uni-  cerned. 
versity.  We  are  encouraged  to  learn,  m 

and  just  because  I  talk  about  some-  BYU  is  not  rated  high.  It  doe 
thing  controversial  does  not  mean  I  compete  favorably  for  federi 
believe  in  what  I  am  talking  about,”  funded  research  grants,  and  it 
he  said.  not  produce  a  large  number  of  s 

larly  publications.  Research  has 

Scholarly  work  not  only  deals  with  been  emphasized  here  as  much 
classroom  instruction,  but  also  with  other  universities,”  Lee  said, 
research.  According  to  Lambert,  re¬ 
search  and  educational  development 
are  one  and  the  same. 

“Each  college  has  a  research  prog¬ 
ram  to  help  the  students  gain  an 
education  outside  of  the  classroom.  A 
student  can  only  do  so  much  in  class 
before  he  has  to  put  it  to  practical  use. 

Our  research  programs  try  to  fulfill 
that  need,”  he  said. 


Elder  Neal  A.  Maxwell 

First  Council  of  Seventy 


student  with  the  right  attitude  can  learn  within  the  rampant,  and  it’s  always  motivated  by  the  buck, 
structure  of  BYU,”  according  to  Don  Norton,  an  Anytime  a  scholar  uses  his  knowledge  for  earning 


assistant  professor  of  English. 


money,  acquiring  status  or  wielding  power,  this  is 


Norton’s  comment  points  up  what  several  faculty  what  the  Book  of  Mormon  calls  ‘priestcraft.  ’  The 


Lord  promises  us  that  if  our  motives  for  learning 
’  . .  vocationally 


to  a  university  atmosphere,  to  dignify  higher 
education,”  said  Lester  Wheatten,  a  1932  BYU 
graduate. 

With  the  doctorates  came  an  inquisitive  attitude 
—  sometimes  too  inquisitive,  according  to  Wheat- 
ten:  “At  that  time  most  learned  people  felt  you  had 
to  be  scientific,  and  religion  was  thought  to  be 
emotional  and  unscientific.  BYU  had  a  certain 
amount  of  this  scientific  attitude.  Not  all  the  Ph.D.s 
hired  by  Harris  upheld  LDS  Church  teachings. 
Some  of  them  questioned  religion  and  tried  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  scriptures  scientifically. 

“I’d  say  a  higher  percentage  of  students  lost  their 
faith  in  the  church  then  than  now,”  Wheatten  said. 

BYU’s  largest  period  of  growth,  the  Ernest  L. 
Wilkinson  era,  also  witnessed  a  return  to  strict 
religious  orthodoxy  in  all  classroom  discussions. 
Between  1951  and  1968,  the  enrollment  jumped 
from  7,000  to  25,000.  Wilkinson  was,  as  one  BYU 
faculty  member  said,  “hard  on  malcontents.  He 
even  sent  ‘spies’  to  check  up  on  what  teachers  were 
saying  in  their  classes.” 

By  this  time  the  idea  of  a  religious  University  was 
widely  considered  a  contradiction  in  terms.  An 
education  conference  at  Utah  State  University  in 
1950  reflected  this  attitude  in  its  criticism  of 
attempts  to  combine  scholarship  and  religion. 

A  transcript  of  the  conference  proceedings 
reads,  “The  forces  that  make  for  fundamentalist 
thinking  in  the  church  are  so  strong  that  the  uni¬ 


members  identified  as  the  distinguishing  factor  be¬ 
tween  the  secular  and  spiritual  educational  are  selfless,  he’ll  see  to  it  that  we 
approaches.  It  is  not  the  structure,  they  said,  but 
the  attitudes  of  the  teachers  and  students  who  use 
the  structure  that  makes  education  secular  or  spir¬ 
itual  in  nature.  Indeed,  Flinders  said,  “Just  chang¬ 


e’s  also  important  that  the  profes¬ 
sors  do  research,  Lambert  said.  A 
good  professor  teaches,  does  research 
and  thinks  about  ideas.  They  are  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  paid  to  study. 

“Each  college  is  different.  Some 
colleges  involve  their  students  heavi¬ 
ly  in  research  and  others  do  not.  Two 
outstanding  colleges  in  the  research 
program  are  chemistry  and  computer 
design.  Companies  have  donated  mil- 


“BYU  does  not  compe 
favorably  for  federal! 
funded  research  grant 
and  it  does  not  produc< 
large  number  of  schola 
publications.” 


Dr.  Milton  L.  Lee 

Professor  of  chemistry 


“I  tell  my  students,  ‘If  your  purpose  in  learning  is 
to  get  one-up  on  someone  else,  you’re  sinning.’  ” 
In  a  1906  essay,  LDS  writer  and  church  leader 


ing  the  structure  of  education,  the  grading,  admis-  B.  H.  Roberts  observed  that  there  are  two  types  of 


sion  policies,  majors,  and  so  on,  will  not  give  us  the 
vision  we  need.  But  if  we  get  that  common  vision, 
we  might  then  change  a  lot  of  those  things.” 

Flinders’  “vision”  involves  a  change  from  denota¬ 
tive  to  connotative  thinking.  It  is  the  spiritually- 
oriented  connotative  approach,  he  said,  that  will 
enable  students  to  transcend  the  “scaffolding”  of 
institutional  education. 

“Our  educational  approach  at  BYU,”  Flinders 
said,  “is  more  denotative  than  it  is  connotative  in 
emphasis.  Students  are  taught  to  take  things  liter¬ 
ally  at  face  value.  But  the  Holy  Spirit  works  con- 
notatively.  It  calls  forth  meanings  that  go  beyond 
the  verbal  symbols.  That’s  why  the  Savior  taught  in 
parables. 

“Consequently,  I  believe  most  students  at  BYU 
study  to  pass  courses,  receive  certification  and  get 
jobs.  Eventually,  this  will  need  to  change  if  BYU  i 


“disciples”:  those  who  merely  repeat  what  they 


“We  should  still  be  able  to 
communicate  and  cooperate  with 
other  scholars  in  the  world  and 
understand  their  positions.  You 
can’t  contribute  to  the  world  from 
a  position  of  ignorance.” 


Jae  R.  Ballif 

Provost,  Academic  Vice  President 


uesign.  vunipanies  nave  uui^u  mu-  Although  the  research  prograr 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  equipment  to  hlSh’  Lf  e  said  the  stuc 

BYU  just  so  the  students  could  work  at  BYU  are  a  cut  above  the  stuc 
on  their  equipment,”  Lambert  said,  ^  has  taught  at  other  institut 
■  “They  are  dedicated  and  senous; 

Milton  L.  Lee,  a  professor  of  che-  perform  well,”  he  said, 
mistry  and  instructor  of  many  The  future  of  BYU  will  large 
reasearch  projects  in  the  chemistry  determined  by  its  students,  Lan 
department,  said  research  gives  the  sajd. 

students  stimulation  and  a  feeling  for  ’  .  ,  .,  , 

discovery  “Becoming  an  educational  M 

“Research  provides  the  students  Everest  will  take  time,  but  we  ha 
with  the  opportunity  to  discover,  ere-  learn  how  to  walk  before  we  cam 
ate  and  experience  things  they  marathon.  After  all,  Harvard 
couldn’t  inside  the  classroom.  Re-  been  m  the  business  a  long  time 
search  is  a  valuable  and  useful  tool,”  said- 

Lee  said.  “The  university  has  much  to 

“BYU  as  a  university  does  not  forward  to.  It  has  been  blessed 
sway  back  and  forth.  They  know  what  bright,  intelligent  youth  whose 
they  want,”  he  said.  “In  the  eight  mon  interest  is  serving  God,”  he; 


to  become  an  institution  that  is  taught  by  the  Spir-  have  learned  in  the  same  terms  throughout  their 

it.  ”  PlinHprs  sniH  i: -  - i  _ „  .•  i _ _ i: _ 4.1 _ i _ 


it,”  Flinders  said. 

Flinders’  suggestion  seems  consistent  with 
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basic  LDS  principle  of  education  noted  over  100  their  own  minds. 


lives,  and  those  wj^o  internalize  what  they  learn 
and  make  improvements  upon  it  as  it  develops  in 


years  ago  by  President  Taylor:  “One  great  reason  Rex  Wadham,  a  professor  of  education,  said  this  Ymmfffndtte  Bril haS 
why  men  have  stumbled  so  frequently  m  many  of  idea  has  relevance  to  the  question  of  motives  in  younl  AcadWmv  board 
the  r  researches  after  Dhilosonhical  truth  is  that  H  \oung  Acaaemy  board 


OnAprilS,  187-6, 

.  Maeser  attended  a 
meeting  with  Brigham 


their  researches  after  philosophical  truth  is  that  education. 


they  have  sought  them  with  their  own  wisdom,  and 


of  trustees  to  arrange 
for  his  employment  as 


versity  (BYU)  is  in  cooperation,  and  the  university 
. y  in  the  sense  that  a  normal  uni- 


e  able 


is  not  a  university 

versity  is,  and  will  not  be  until  professor 
to  say  things  that  should  be  said. 

“Is  it  not  possible  for  us  to  remove  this  kind  of 
influence,  this  dogmatic  attitude?  Why  should  reli¬ 
gion  be  final  and  have  definite  answers?  Science,  on 
the  other  hand,  comes  in  slowly  and  verifies  know¬ 
ledge  as  it  moves  along.” 

Once  again,  BYU  was  accused  of  attempting  a 
hopeless  reconciliation  of  science  and  religion. 

But  are  the  two  institutions  really  irreconcilable? 
What  about  Brigham  Young’s  premise  that  scien¬ 
tific  and  religious  fact  are  not  contradictory?  Presi¬ 
dent  Young’s  assertion  remains  fundamental  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  BYU  Board  of  Trustees,  accord¬ 
ing  to  board  member  Elder  Neal  A.  Maxwell. 

“BYU  has  been  true  to  its  trust,”  Elder  Maxwell 
said.  “We’re  based  on  an  emancipating  theology 
that  accepts  all  truth.  I  see  no  reason  for  any  fun¬ 
damental  conflicts.  Truth  does  not  contradict 
truth.” 

And  if  the  combination  of  science  and  religion 
seems  awkward  to  the  non-LDS  academic  world, 
BYU  administrators  are  not  apologetic.  “The  world 
will  see  us  as  unique  more  and  more,  not  less,”  said 
Jae  R.  Ballif,  provost  and  academic  vice-president. 

Why,  then,  BYU’s  academic  heritage  of  secular 
and  spiritual  competition?  Perhaps  it  represents, 
as  Wheatten  said,  the  “process  of  the  university’s 
maturation.” 

Considering  the  roles  of  both  secular  and  spir¬ 
itual  study  at  BYU,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  balance 
is  so  delicate.  The  overemphasis  of  either  one  is 
undesirable  in  light  of  the  purpose  of  the  uni¬ 
versity. 

The  inadvisability  of  downplaying  spiritual  mat¬ 
ters  at  a  religious  university  is  obvious.  Furth¬ 
ermore,  uninspired  education  was  singled  out  by 


.  ■  ,  ,  ■  “Each  student  is  in  some  kind  of  business, 

gloried  in  their  own  intelligence,  and  have  not  Wadham  said.  “The  question  is,  which  business?  nrtnpinal‘ 
sought  unto  God  for  that  wisdom  that  fills  and  gov-  Most  people  in  the  university  are  in  the  degree  p  When  Maeser  arrived 
business.  It’s  the  discipleship  problem.  Secular 
education  is  so  appealing  because  it’s  a  now  thing, 
with  no  concern  for  the  future. 


JvJ 

Antst% 


erns  the  universe.” 


This  spiritual  educational  approach  may  not  be 
considered  legitimate  by  many  universities  outside 
’  '  it  has 


BYU,  but  it  has  some  unique  advantages, 


at  Provo  on  April  21, 
1876,  it  was  apparent 
that  an  enormous  task 


“But  when  we  get  caught  up  in  the  now,  we  lack  awaited  him: 


which  was  pointed  out  by  Ballif.  “You  can  have  vision  and  we  are  setting  ourselves  up  to  burn  out.  “There  were  no  re- 
„ - „4.;n  Tnp  inns  nf  t.nrmv  will  nnt.  np  mere  tomorrow  If  our  _ i _ j. 


faith  in  a  divine  source  of  truth  and  still  be  question-  The  jobs  of  today  will  not  be  there  tomorrow.  If  our  cor(jS)  not  much  system, 


ing  and  searching  in  your  own  personal  search  for  students  are  in  the  business  .of  education  for  the  certainly  no  regularity \ 


that  truth,”  Ballif  said.  “Those  who  have  not  such  a  eternities  instead  of  the  business  of  getting  de- 


- - -- - w  w  the  former  principal 

faith  have  cynicism,  doubt  and  despair,  and  this  g»es,  they  will  be  prepared  for  the  future.  They  being  so  busily  engaged 


restricts  their  learning. 

“Faith  is  an  advantage 
from  the  error  that  man  has  no 
outcome  of  his  life.” 

The  spiritual  environment  of  BYU  also  contri- 


will  also  be  in  the  same  business  our  Heavenly  wRb  bjs  court  duties 
that  school  began  at 


learning.  It  frees  us  Father  is  in,” 

influence  on  the  Wadham  said  the  learning  motives  of  the  student 


body,  more  than  anything  else,  will  determine 
whether  BYU  reaches  its  potential  as  a  learning 


butes  in  more  subtle  ways  to  a  better  academic  institution.  But  can  the  university  overcome  the 
atmosphere,  some  faculty  members  note.  Don  challenges  of  a  secular  environment  to  achieve  that 


Sorenson,  a  professor  of  political  science,  said  one  potential? 
of  the  reasons  he  came  to  BYU  to  teach  was  the  President  Taylor  thought 
“brotherhood  and  sisterhood  between  faculty  and 
between  faculty  and  students  that  seemed  to  exist 
here. 


anytime  between  nine 
and  11  o’clock,  and 
sometimes  not  at  all.” 

(Adapted  from 
“Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity:  A  School  of  Des¬ 
tiny.”) 


Include* 

All  Utilities 

Heated  Pool  &  Sundeck 
Laundry  Facilities 
3  Blocks  to  Campus 
Large  Apartments 
Convenient  to  Shopping 

1285  North  200  West 
Provo  373-8023 


Fall/Winter 
$95  6  person 
$110-115  4  person 
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$65  6-person 
$80  4-person 
$100  private  bedroom 


$5  off  Spring/Summer  if  you  sign  for 
Fall/Winter.  We  also  give  group  discounts,  up  t 
per  month. 


“More  than  a  decade  later,”  he  said,  “I  can  say 
that  it  really  does  exist  here.  In  my  conversations 
with  my  students,  I  feel  like  the  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  faculty  and  student  are  overshadowed  by  the 
spirit  of  kinship  that  is  fostered  by  the  gospel 
atmosphere  at  BYU.” 

In  addition  to  this  religious  atmosphere,  some 
faculty  and  administrators  detect  another  kind  of 
feeling  on  the  BYU  campus,  a  feeling  they  say 
restricts  the  university’s  academic  potential.  It  is 
the  belief  among  many  students  that  the  purpose  of 
their  education  at  BYU  is  to  increase  their  chances 
of  landing  a  more  lucrative  job  after  their  gradua¬ 
tion. 

Part  of  the  purpose  of  the  university  is  to  prepare 
students  for  successful  careers,  said  Eliot  Butler, 
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President  Dallin  Oaks 
once  told  deans  and 
deapartment  chairmen, 
“If  you  do  not  have 
faculty  capable  of  writ¬ 
ing  texts  in  your  field,  it 
is  your  duty  to  help  iden¬ 
tify  the  poorest  perfor¬ 
mers  in  the  department 
and  persuade  them  to  go 
elsewhere.  We  are  a  uni- 
versity,  not  a  high 
school  or  a  junior  col¬ 
lege.” 
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Applications  for’ 
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What  does  it 
mean  to  place 
religion  at  center 
of  university? 


1 : 

If  f 


By  LAURA  CHILDERS 

Senior  Reporter 
t  BYU,  an  institution 
whose  foundation  is 
based  on  intense  reli¬ 
gious  conviction,  uni¬ 
ty  leaders  are  striving  to  make 
^logical  instruction  the  “hub”  of 
1  iint  education. 

a  is  includes  making  religion  a  part 
-  ^  tery  course  on  campus  and  en- 
^iging  students  to  put  religion 
;;s  at  the  top  of  their  educational 
[ities. 

.  two  areas  are  clearly  central 
mission  of  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
ty:  religious  instruction  and  reli- 
ji  life  on  this  campus,”  said  Presi- 
Jeffrey  R.  Holland,  at  the  1981 
lal  University  Conference, 
pips  have  been  taken  at  BYU  to 
•  religion  and  religious  education 
y  from  ‘spoke’  and  closer  to  ‘hub 
Use  wheel,’  ”  he  said. 


think  we  assume  the 
>n  want  this  or  that, 
•1  that’s  a  good  cover  for 
;ting  across  your  own 
ideas.” 


Donald  Q.  Cannon 

Professor 

IDS  Church  History  and 
Doctrine 


mi 


ft'l 


t  as  administrators  work  to 
we  that  goal,  some  religion  facul- 
nmbers  wonder  what  it  means  to 
i  ti  i  i  religious  education  the  center  of 
W:  niversity  and  what  they  should 
!.  achieve  that  goal, 
le  hub  —  what  does  that  mean? 
inds  good,”  said  Donald  Q.  Can- 
a  professor  of  Church  history 
actrine.  “We  need  to  very  care- 
ndefine  the  role  of  religious  in- 
ition.  I  think  we  assume  the 
eren  want  this  or  that,  and  that’s 
d  cover  for  getting  across  your 
.ideas.” 

1»  recent  interview  with  The  Dai- 
dverse,  Holland  explained  what 
eans  when  he  suggests  religion 
M  isligious  education  should  be  the 
1  ~  f  the  university. 

ire  are  two  aspects  to  that  goal, 
d.  The  first  is  to  include  religion 
ss  in  the  university’s  curricu- 
jemphasizing  their  significance 


and  giving  students  a  sense  of  their 
necessity. 

The  second  aspect  involves  a  less- 
structured  approach,  he  said,  which 
means  “every  course  should  be  in¬ 
fused  with  gospel  insight. 

“The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
reason  we  exist,”  Holland  said.  “It  is 
the  mission  of  Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity.”  Every  teacher  who  has  gos¬ 
pel  experience  should  be  able  to  in¬ 
corporate  that  into  their  classes. 

But  some  instructors  believe  reli¬ 
gion  is  far  from  being  the  center  of 
BYU. 

George  Pace,  an  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  Church  history  and  doctrine, 
said:  “I  don’t  think  that  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  religion  the  hub  of  the  university. 
I  don’t  think  religion  and  religious 
education  are  really  penetrating  and 
permeating  the  overall  fiber  of  the 
university. 

“We’ve  got  to  get  the  direction  all 
the  way  from  the  top  as  to  how  we  can 
most  effectively  (become  the  hub  of 
the  university),”  he  said. 

“Certainly  the  encouragement  has 
to  come  from  the  top,”  Holland 
agreed,  “but  a  great  deal  of  it  has  to 
happen  out  in  the  trenches.  I  can’t 
teach  the  classes.” 

He  said  he  has  repeatedly  spoken  to 
faculty  members  about  the  need  to 
make  religion  the  center  of  the  uni¬ 
versity.  Those  who  experience  confu¬ 
sion  on  the  issue  “probably  need  to 
worry  less  about  what  that  means  and 
just  do  it.” 

However,  there  are  some  signs 
that  a  rift  may  exist  between  adminis¬ 
trative  goals  for  religious  education 
and  its  current  status  on  campus. 

Some  teachers  say  the  attitudes  of 
students  toward  religion  classes  are 
not  ideal. 

“It’s  very  easy  for  students  to  think 
of  (religion  classes)  as  a  bother.  It’s 
not  going  to  get  them  a  job,”  said 
Cannon. 

Some  students  do  not  take  their  re¬ 
ligion  classes  seriously  enough  but 
look  at  them  as  “a  grade-point 
savior,”  he  said. 

“If  we  say  it’s  the  Lord’s  universi¬ 
ty,  which  I’m  not  sure  He  always 
appreciates,  then  religion  ought  to  be 
at  the  top  of  the  curriculum;”  Cannon 
said. 

Keith  Meservy,  an  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  ancient  scriptures,  said  stu¬ 
dents  may  feel  they  do  not  need  to 
learn  as  much  about  religion  as  they 
do  secular  subjects. 

“I  think  (students)  have  a  feeling 
that  they  know  what  faith  is  and  they 
know  what  repentance  is  and  they 
don’t  need  to  talk  about  it  anymore,” 


he  said.  “They  ought  to  be  willing  to 
increase  their  understanding.” 

Besides  teaching  religion,  Meservy 
has  also  taught  a  history  class  on  cam¬ 
pus.  He  said  most  of  his  history  stu¬ 
dents  include  extensive  detail  in  the 
essays  they  write  for  the  class,  but 
when  he  asks  his  religion  students  to 
write  essays,  “they  just  knock  out 
things  and  sometimes  they’re  almost 
cliches. 

“Students  don’t  come  to  religion 
classes  with  the  same  sense  that 
they’re  really  studying  an  academic 
discipline,”  Meservy  said. 

Some  students  say  they  are  aware 
they  put  less  effort  into  their  religion 
classes  than  they  do  their  secular 
classes. 

According  to  Roger  Russel,  a 
freshman  from  Mesa,  Ariz.,  with  an 
undecided  major,  “Because  I’ve  been 
through  seminary  I  just  need  to  read 
the  chapters  (in  religion)  and  I  can 
pretty  much  cruise  through  it.  It’s 
like  Sunday  School.  My  other  classes 
I  really  need  to  study  for,  whereas 
with  religion  I  just  need  to  read  the 
book.” 

However,  the  attitudes  of  some 
students  toward  religious  education 
is  more  congruent  with  administra¬ 
tor’s  ideals. 

Judy  Larson,  a  freshman  from 
Berthoud,  Colo.,  majoring  in  chemic¬ 
al  engineering,  said  her  religion  clas¬ 
ses  have  provided  her  with  her  best 


experiences  at  BYU.  “Religion  is 
something  that  makes  this  university 
separate  from  all  others.  You’re  not 
just  learning  facts.  There’s  something 
inside  of  you  that  it  reaches  to.” 

And  Vali  McCormick,  a  sophomore 
from  Springfield,  Ore.,  majoring  in 
elementary  education,  said  of  one  of 
her  religion  teachers,  “He  has  influ- 


“I  think  students  have  an 
idea  they  know  what  faith 
is  and  they  know  what 
repentance  is  and  they 
don’t  need  to  talk  about  it 
anymore.” 

Keith  Meservy 

Associate  Professor 
Ancient  Scripture 


enced  my  life  in  so  many  ways,  and  I 
would  feel  so  comfortable  even  going 
to  his  office  and  talking  to  him  about 
some  personal  problem  I  had. 

“He’s  like  a  bishop  because  he  just 
makes  us  feel  so  warm  and  stuff,”  she 
said. 

And  yet  some  students  say  religion 
classes  are  not  taken  as  seriously  as 


secular  subjects  on  campus. 

“I  don’t  feel  like  the  religion  classes 
are  the  center  of  the  educational 
direction  here.  I  don’t  feel  that  at  all,” 
said  Steve  Draper,  a  sophomore  from 
Puyallup,  Wash.,  majoring  in  busi¬ 
ness  management. 

“It’s  a  part  of  general  education, 
and  it’s  treated  as  a  part  of  general 
education.  It’s  a  class  that  I  have  to 
take,  and  it’s  something  I’m  going  to 
get  a  grade  in  and  that’s  what  I’m 
thinking  about  when  I  take  a  religion 
class,”  he  said. 

“Instead  of  thinking,  ‘Spiritually, 
how  is  this  going  to  help  me  prog¬ 
ress?’  I’m  thinking,  ‘What  am  I  going 
to  need  to  know  for  the  test  and  how 
am  I  going  to  get  a  good  grade  out  of 
this  class?’.”  Draper  said. 

If  religion  is  not  yet  the  center  of 
the  university,  what  is  keeping  it 
from  reaching  that  goal?  Some  say  it 
will  only  take  time  for  it  to  arrive  at 
that  point,  while  others  identify  a 
more  specific  problem  they  say  is 
holding  religion  back. 

“I  don’t  think  religion  will  ever 
permeate  and  become  the  hub  of  the 
university  until  there  are  more  and 
more  faculty  members  who  really 
comprehend  and  understand  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Christ  and  are  really  excited 
about  the  doctrine,”  said  Pace. 

“It’s  one  thing  for  an  individual  to 
have  a  testimony  that  the  gospel  is 
true,  but  it’s  another  thing  to  know 
the  doctrine  of  Christ. 

“Until,  across  the  board,  the  facul¬ 
ty  members  not  only  have  a  testimony 
but  know  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  until 
that  happens,  it  won’t  be  infused  into 
their  teaching,”  he  said. 

“If  we’re  going  to  be  serious  about 
not  teaching  even  the  alphabet  or  the 
multiplication  tables  without  the  spir¬ 
it,  that’s  the  only  way  it  can  happen,” 
Pace  said. 

Instructors  of  religious  courses  and 
the  information  they  present  to  stu¬ 
dents  has,  on  occasion,  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  controversy. 

Pace  himself  was  the  center  of  one 
of  the  most  publicized  religious  con¬ 
troversies  in  BYU’s  recent  history. 

In  1982,  Pace  published  a  book  ti¬ 
tled  “What  it  Means  to  Know  Christ.” 

Some  of  the  philosophies  presented 
in  the  book  were  later  repudiated  in  a 
March  2,  1982,  Devotional  assembly 
address  given  by  Elder  Bruce  R. 
McConkie  of  the  LDS  Council  of 
Twelve. 

Elder  McConkie  quoted  from 
Pace’s  book  and  said,  “This  is  plain 
sectarian  nonsense.”  He  went  on  to 
explain  why  he  felt  that  way. 

Pace  said  he  was  teaching  the 
book’s  principles  in  his  classroom  but 
discontinued  that  practice  following 
Elder  McConkie’s  talk. 

“I  have  continued  to  teach  with  all 
of  my  heart  the  absolute  necessity  of 
knowing  Jesus  Christ,  but  I  will  not 
and  I  have  not  taught  the  necessity  of 
having  a  personal  relationship  with 
llim. 

“I  simply  won’t  teach  the  personal 
relationship  aspect  because  (Elder 
McConkie)  said  not  to,  and  I  honor  the 
brethren  with  all  my  heart.” 

Less-publicized  unrest  involving 
religion  has  existed  at  BYU  as  well. 
Students  have  complained  that  some 
religion  instructors  represent  person¬ 


al  opinion  as  doctrine  of  the  LDS 
Church. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor 
printed  in  The  Daily  Universe,  one 
student  wrote:  “It  seems  dishearten¬ 
ing,  but  almost  everyone  I  know  has 
made  a  comment  like,  ‘Some  of  the 
worst  teachers  I’ve  had  at  BYU  have 
been  my  religion  teachers.’  I  have  to 
fully  agree  with  that  statement.  ...” 

The  writer  went  on  to  relate  some 
of  the  experiences  he  has  had  with 
religious  education  and  concluded  by 
suggesting  administrators  re¬ 
examine  the  structure  of  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

Kelly  Anderson,  a  junior  from 
Newark,  Calif.,  majoring  in  political 


“I  don’t  think  religion  will 
ever  become  the  hub  of 
the  university  until  there 
are  more  faculty  members 
who  really  comprehend 
and  understand  the 
doctrine  of  Christ.” 

George  Pace 

Associate  Professor 
LDS  Church  History  and 
Doctrine 


science,  said:  “One  of  my  religion 
teacher’s  doctrine  was  a  little  diffe¬ 
rent.  I  remember  once  he  told  us  that 
the  Jews  would  one  day  get  the 
priesthood  without  becoming  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church.” 

She  said  she  has  had  four  religion 
teachers  since  coming  to  BYU.  “Two 
of  them  were  excellent,  and  then  I’ve 
had  two  bad  experiences.” 

Anderson  said  she  had  one  of  those 
bad  experiences  last  semester  when 
she  took  Book  of  Mormon  122.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  way  the  class  was  taught, 
she  said,  “I  would  swear  the  second 
half  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  an 
anti-communist  manifesto  rather 
than  a  second  witness  of  Jesus 
Christ.” 

She  said  she  was  concerned  about 
what  was  taught  in  the  class  because 
she  felt  some  students  were  not 
aware  the  teacher  often  expressed 
personal  beliefs  —  not  LDS  Church 
doctrine. 

“He  was  talking  about  socialism 
and  communism  as  if  they  were  the 
same  thing.  I  raised  my  hand  knowing 
there  was  a  guy  from  Finland  — 
which  is  a  socialist  country  —  in  our 
class,  and  said,  ‘I  think  if  we’re  going 
to  talk  about  socialism  and  communi- 
sim  we  need  to  realize  that  there  are 
some  distinct  differences  in  them, 
both  theoretically  and  practically.’ 

“He  told  me  that  later  on  in  the 
semester  he  would  prove  me  wrong 
and  that  they  were  the  same  thing.” 

Anderson  said  she  later  talked  to 
the  student  from  Finland  after  class. 
“He  told  me  he  knew  that  what  that 
professor  was  saying  wasn’t  true  .  .  . 
He  said  he  wondered  about  how  much 
of  the  other  things  the  teacher  said 
were  true. 

Continued  on  page  20 
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England 
criticizes 
‘get  rich’ 
thinking 


By  EUGENE  ENGLAND 

Professor  of  English 
ne  of  the  best  cartoons 
ever  to  appear  in  The  Daily 
Universe  was  Pat  Bagley’s 
1977  depiction  of  an  assort- 
if  young  individuals  being  processed 
entical  clones  —  all  obviously  suc- 
businessmen  or  engineers  or  other 
sionals  —  by  a  huge  machine  which 
the  motto:  “Enter  to  learn;  go  forth 


iviously  a  gross  exaggeration, 
and  was  quickly  forgotten.  But, 
red  simply  by  the  way  students  and 
spend  their  time  and  focus  their 
s  on  this  campus,  that  cartoon  may 
*re  truth  about  us,  even  today,  than 
metimes  want  to  face, 
are  a  university,  founded  for  and 
itically  devoted  to,  building  the 
om  of  God  through  what  President 
ill  calls  “education  for  eternity” 
ind  Century  Address,”  November, 
(Yet  we  are  composed  of  a  faculty 
irriculum  that  is  only  20  percent  of 
>ie  devoted  to  the  traditional  general 
3  and  religion  courses  designed  to 
•e  people  to  think  and  to  express 
elves  well  and  morally  in  the  world 
rever  — and  about  80  percent  to  the 
cal  skills  and  narrow  professional 
•ation  designed  explicitly  to  further 
ats’  careers  for  the  next  40  years, 
vhat,  you  say.  We  still  have  one  of 
v  rigorous  General  Education  prog- 
feft,  and  there’s  nothing  wrong  with 
?  some  of  the  best  professional  pre- 
m  in  the  world.  Industry  and  gov- 
tnt  are  clamoring  for  LDS  Church 
;ers,  and  we  can  represent  the 
well  throughout  the  business,  tech- 


A 


nical  and  professional  world. 

True  enough.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
far  too  many  students  are  not  seeking  out 
those  general  education  resources;  are 
merely  “getting  rid  of’  their  require¬ 
ments,  as  the  saying  goes,  rather  than 
seeing  them  as  the  true  center  of  their 
“education  for  eternity.” 

I  find  far  too  little  consciousness,  among 
students  or  faculty,  that  we  are  spending, 
in  trust,  the  precious  tithing  resources  of 
the  Lord  at  this  university.  At  least  two- 
thirds  of  most  students’  costs  are  paid  as  a 
direct  subsidy  from  that  source.  For  the 
Prophet,  it  is  inconceivable  that  such 
sacred  funds  should  be  used  for  fostering 
private  ambitions  by  those  who  may  think 
they  are  more  deserving  rather  than  more 
responsible  simply  because  they  have 
been  blessed  by  the  Lord  with  mental  abil¬ 
ity —  especially  when  they  are  used  mere¬ 
ly  to  make  possible  a  higher  standard  of 
living  for  BYU  students  than  that  avail¬ 
able  to  those  who  sacrifice  to  pay  for  those 
students’  education: 

“We  do  not  want  BYU  ever  to  become 
an  educational  factory.  It  must  concern 
itself  with  not  only  the  dispensing  of  facts, 
but  with  the  preparation  of  its  students  to 
take  their  place  in  society  as  thinking, 
thoughtful  and  sensitive  individuals,  who 
.  .  .  come  here  dedicated  to  love  of  God, 
pursuit  of  truth,  and  service  to  mankind” 
(“Second  Century  Address”). 

But,  you  say,  the  professional  world  is 
increasingly  demanding,  more  technical 
and  sets  a  standard  of  conspicuous  con¬ 
sumption  for  its  leaders  and  models  that 
we  must  follow  to  be  successful.  President 
Kimball’s  answer:  “This  university  is  not 
of  the  world  any  more  than  the  church  is  of 
the  world,  and  it  must  not  be  made  over  in 
the  image  of  the  world”  (“Second  Century 
Address”). 

But,  you  say,  surely  the  Lord  wants  us 


to  be  useful,  not  live  in  an  ivory  tower 
reading  books  or  pondering  the  great  mor¬ 
al  paradoxes;  we  have  got  to  earn  a  living, 
so  why  not  learn  here  how  to  get  the  best. 
Brigham  Young’s  answer:  “Will  education 
feed  and  clothe  you,  keep  you  warm  on  a 
cold  day  or  enable  you  to  build  a  house? 
Not  at  all.  Should  we  cry  down  education 
on  this  account?  No.” 

Professor  Dee  Barker,  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  essay,  is  simply  wrong  that  “the 
purpose  of  education  particularly  at  BYU 
is  to  allow  persons  to  contribute  to  the 
society  in  which  they  live.”  His  entire 
argument  for  the  “balance”  that  is  defined 
by  the  Engineering  Accreditation  Com¬ 
mission,  while  perhaps  acceptable  at  secu¬ 
lar  universities,  is  irrelevant  given  our 
special  purpose  at  BYU. 

That  purpose  has  been  officially  defined 
as  primarily  “to  assist  individuals  in  their 
quest  for  perfection  and  eternal  life”  (Uni¬ 
versity  Catalogue,  1983-84,  p.9),  with 
strengthened  “family  life,”  “civic  duty” 
and  “service  to  mankind”  as  possible  by¬ 
products.  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
statement  of  BYU’s  mission  about  prepar¬ 
ing  to  contribute  to  our  own,  highly  tech¬ 
nical,  society. 

I  am  not  so  concerned  about  the  makeup 
of  our  curriculum  as  the  attitude  of  our 
faculty  and  students.  If  we  adopt  worldly 
professional  requirements  and  values  that 
dilute  our  primary  purpose  to  educate  for 
eternity  —  not  for  Chrysler,  or  even  the 
Supreme  Court — or  if  we  look  at  the  most 
important  parts  of  our  curriculum,  our 
general  education  and  religion  opportuni¬ 
ties,  as  mere  hurdles  to  be  “gotten  over,” 
then  we  are,  at  least  for  ourselves,  chang¬ 
ing  this  university  from  what  it  was  found¬ 
ed  by  God  to  be. 

Going  forth  to  earn,  we  will  certainly 
not  go  forth  to  serve  —  or  to  find  joy  and 
salvation. 


By  DEE  H.  BARKER 

T  Associate  Dean, 

College  of  Engineering 
he  purpose  of  education,  particular¬ 
ly  at  BYU,  is  to  allow  persons  to 
contribute  to  the  society  in  which 
they  live.  This  education  must  en¬ 
able  a  person  to  earn  a  livelihood,  contribute  to  the 
social  welfare  of  others,  to  allow  an  interaction  with 
others  and  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  that  civilization 
provides.  This  requires  a  careful  balance  of  all  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  curriculum. 

Engineering  departments  in  the  United  States 
are  accredited  by  the  Engineering  Accreditation 
Commission  of  the  Accreditation  Board  of  En¬ 
gineering  and  Technology.  The  purpose  of  the 
accreditation  procedure  is  to  assure  that  the  en¬ 
gineering  program  provides  certain  minimum 
criteria. 

“These  criteria  are  intended  to  assure  an  adequ¬ 
ate  foundation  in  science,  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences,  engineering  sciences  and  engineering  de¬ 
sign  methods,  as  well  as  preparation  in  high  en¬ 
gineering  specializations  appropriate  to  the  chal¬ 
lenge  presented  by  today’s  complex  and  difficult 
problems.” 

These  criteria  also  specify  minimum  contact 
hours  in  relationship  to  basic  sciences,  engineering 
sciences,  engineering  design,  laboratory  experi¬ 
ences,  etc.  Important  and  necessary  parts  of  the 
university  curriculum  are  the  humanities  and  social 
science  contents.  At  least  one-eighth  of  the  prog¬ 
ram  must  be  dedicated  to  these  areas.  A  quote  from 
the  criteria  will  serve  to  show  the  importance  of 
this  aspect: 

“The  curricula  content  in  the  area  of  humanities 
and  social  sciences  should  be  planned  to  reflect  a 
rationale  or  fulfill  an  objective  appropriate  to  the 
engineering  profession  and  the  institution’s  educa¬ 
tional  objectives  .  .  .  such  coursework  should  meet 
the  generally  accepted  definitions  that  humanities 
are  the  branches  of  knowledge  concerned  with  man 
and  his  culture,  while  social  sciences  are  the  studies 
of  individual  relationships  in  and  to  societies.” 


Balance 
needed 
in  college 
education 


A  program  must  also  demonstrate  a  competency 
in  oral  and  written  communication  and  in  an  under¬ 
standing  of  ethical,  social  and  economic  considera¬ 
tions  of  engineering  practice  or  every  day  behavior. 
The  general  education  program  of  the  university 
also  assumes  a  compentency  in  math,  basic  scien¬ 
ces,  etc.  The  engineering  student,  therefore,  re¬ 
ceives  a  broad  education  in  all  of  the  fields  that  are 
considered  to  be  general  education. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  complexity  of  modern 
society  ,  it  would  be  unwise  to  decrease  the  “general 
education”  content  in  favor  of  the  technical  content 
—  that  is,  the  part  of  the  education  that  might 
relate  directly  to  earning  a  living. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  greater  emphasis  on  the 
so-called  liberal  part  of  the  curriculum  would  de¬ 
tract  from  the  student’s  ability  to  participate  in  the 
technical  part  of  life  and  education.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  objective  of  any  educational 
process  is  not  to  impart  a  specific  body  of  facts  to 
the  student. 

It  is  to  teach  the  student  how  to  look  for  and 
assimilate  those  facts  that  are  necessary  for  con¬ 
tinued  success  and  involvement. 

With  the  rapid  advance  of  knowledge  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  impart  all  the  information  all  stu¬ 
dents  would  need  in,  their  future.  Learning  is  a 
life-long  endeavor  and  needs  to  be  pursued  day  by 
day  during  the  entire  period  of  life.  The  balance 
between  the  technical  content  and  the  non¬ 
technical  content  needs  to  be  maintained. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  “general  educa¬ 
tion”  is  only  that  part  of  the  educational  process 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  technical  require¬ 
ments  or  the  earning  capabilities  of  the  future 
citizen.  There  was  a  time,  perhaps,  when  a  single 
man  was  capable  of  encompassing  almost  all  bran¬ 
ches  of  knowledge.  That  is  no  longer  true  in  the 
complex  society  in  which  we  live. 

A  good  deal  of  what  is  “technical”  in  one  disci¬ 
pline  would  be  considered  “general”  in  another  dis¬ 
cipline.  As  stated  above,  the  goals  of  the  university 
should  be  to  give  the  students  the  tools  by  which 
they  can  enter  a  lifetime  of  learning,  and  that  learn¬ 
ing  should  encompass  all  those  things  with  which 
they  come  in  daily  contact. 
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Robert  J.  Matthews,  dean  of  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion,  said  there  may  be  a  problem  with  personal 
opinion  being  represented  as  doctrine  in  the  clas¬ 
sroom,  but  it  is  not  a  widespread  problem. 

“I  suppose  every  teacher  sometime  in  his  life  has 
said  something  incorrect,”  Matthews  said.  “I  think 
there  has  to  be  an  understanding  that  human 
beings  are  human  beings  in  the  classroom  and  out.  ” 

Some  students  agree  the  personal  opinion  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  a  widespread  one,  but  the  experiences 
they  have  had  with  instructors  who  they  believe 
teach  personal  opinion  as  doctrine  leave  a  lasting 
impression  on  them. 

Steve  Draper  said  teachers  within  religious 
education  have  made  great  improvement  over  the 
past  two  years  in  labeling  personal  opinion  in  the 
classroom. 

But,  he  said  the  first  religion  teacher  he  had  at 
BYU  had  some  shortcomings.  “He  gave  his  opinion 
and  taught  it  as  though  that  is  just  the  way  it  was. 

“When  he  talked  about  certain  political  leanings, 
anyone  who  is  familiar  with  Mormonism  to  some 
degree  would  know  that  those  aren’t  the  teachings 
of  the  church,”  Draper  said. 

“It’s  hard  for  me  to  be  so  critical  because  he’s  a 
good  teacher.  I  can’t  say  I  didn’t  learn  in  there,  but 
I  felt  like  he  taught  some  things  that  just  weren’t 
right,”  he  said. 


“One  of  my  religion  teachers  was  a 
little  different.  I  remember  once 
he  told  us  that  the  Jews  would  one 
day  get  the  priesthood  without 
becoming  members  of  the  church.” 

Kelly  Anderson 

•Political  Science  major 


Religious  education  at  BYU  is  divided  into  two 
departments  —  LDS  Church  history  and  ancient 
scripture.  Classes  ranging  from  “Book  of  Mormon” 
to  “Writings  of  Isaiah”  are  offered  throughout  the 
year. 

According  to  religion  requirements,  full-time 
undergraduate  students  should  take  one  religion 
class  each  semester  of  enrollment,  until  a  total  of  14 
semester  hours  in  religion  have  been  earned  to¬ 
ward  a  bachelor’s  degree  or  eight  hours  toward  an 


Though  a  graduate  degree  in  religious  education 
was  once  offered  at  BYU,  it  was  discontinued  about 
1974,  because  administrators  felt  students  who 
obtained  the  degree  found  their  career  options  li¬ 
mited,  said  Matthews. 

Varying  interpretations  of  the  ideal  role  of  reli¬ 
gion  have  been  made  a  part  of  BYU’s  heritage  by 
university  presidents  who  have  addressed  the 
issue. 

The  statement  many  refer  to  as  a  definition  of  the 
role  of  religion  at  BYU  came  from  Brigham  Young 
himself.  The  school  had  been  in  operation  for  a 
short  time  when  Dr.  Karl  G.  Maeser  was  called  to 
be  its  principal.  Maeser  went  to  President  Young 
seeking  guidance  concerning  the  operation  of  the 
school. 

Expecting  detailed  instruction,  Maeser  was  sur¬ 
prised  when  President  Young  said  only  this: 
“Brother  Maeser,  I  want  you  to  remember  that  you 
ought  not  to  teach  even  the  alphabet,  or  the  multi¬ 
plication  tables,  without  the  spirit  of  God.  That  is 
all.  God  bless  you.  Good-bye.” 

President  Stephen  L  Richards  referred  to  Maes- 
er’s  statement  in  an  inaugural  charge  to  Ernest  L. 
Wilkinson,  saying,  “I  am  grateful  to  know  and  to 
report  to  this  assembly  that  simple  and  yet  pro¬ 
found  injunction,  with  its  significant  implications, 
has  never  been  forgotten  nor  belittled  in  all  the  long 
history  of  this  school,  and  that  it  has  done  more  to 
guide  presidents,  faculty  and  students  in  their  atti¬ 
tudes  and  in  the  prosecution  of  their  labors  than  any 
educational  formula  which  has  ever  come  to  them 
from  the  scholarly  and  learned  of  the  world.” 

Wilkinson  attempted  to  instill  understanding  of 


the  principle  in  BYU  faculty  members  through  a 
1959  talk  given  at  a  faculty  workshop. 

He  said  all  instructors  have  an  obligation  to  share 
their  gospel  insights  with  students  and  make  that  a 
part  of  classroom  instruction. 

Anticipating  faculty  objection  to  this  assertion, 
Wilkinson  added:  “I  realize  that  some  may  declare 
such  an  approach  appropriate  to  only  certain  sub¬ 
jects  and  not  to  all.  I  strongly  disagree  with  this 
evaluation. 

“If  the  teacher  has  a  strong  grasp  of  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  his  subject  and  also  is  blessed  with  a 
strong  testimony  of  the  gospel,  he  cannot  fail  to  see 
the  golden  bridge  which  links  the  two  categories  , 

“.  .  .  I  know  from  many  comments  he  has  made  in 
meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees  that  President 
McKay  feels  that  this  opportunity  and  practise, 
namely  to  teach  the  gospel  in  any  class  in  the  curri¬ 
culum,  is  one  of  the  most  important  reasons,  if  not 
the  most  important  reason,  for  the  continued  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  university.” 

Such  information  has  not  fallen  on  deaf  ears. 
Many  seem  intrigued  with  the  status  of  religion  at 
BYU. 

In  1967,  a  BYU  graduate  student  submitted  a 
dissertation  to  the  Department  of  Graduate  Stu¬ 
dies  in  Religious  Instruction  titled  “University- 
Wide  Religious  Objectives:  Their  History  and  Im¬ 
plementation  at  Brigham  Young  University.” 

The  writer,  John  P.  Fugal,  listed  several  ques¬ 
tions  at  the  beginning  of  his  text  that  he  hoped  to 
answer  through  the  dissertation. 

Those  questions  included  the  following:  “Does 
BYU  have  a  single  set  of  usable  objectives  which 
clearly  sets  forth  the  desired  religious  purposes  of 
the  institution,  and  if  so,  do  the  faculty  members 
know  the  religious  purpose  and  have  it  in  proper 
perspective? 

“Do  the  teachers,  university-wide  and  especially 
those  in  the  college  of  Religious  Instruction,  use  the 
currently  stated  religious  objectives  as  a  guide  in 
their  daily  instruction?” 

After  conducting  a  survey  of  some  university 
faculty  and  administrators,  and  researching  reli¬ 
gious  education’s  history  at  BYU,  Fugal  concluded 
that  although  BYU  did  have  clearly  stated  objec¬ 
tives  defining  the  religious  purpose  of  the  universi¬ 
ty,  46.2  percent  of  the  faculty  in  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion  felt  the  objectives  needed  to  be  clarified. 

Based  on  the  results  of  his  survey,  Fugal  further 
concluded:  “Most  of  the  teachers  at  Brigham  Young 
University  are  aware  that  the  purpose  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  is  basically  religious.” 

But  only  38.6  percent  of  the  faculty  surveyed  on  a 
university-wide  basis  indicated  that  the  universi¬ 
ty’s  stated  central  objective  was  a  conscious  guide 
to  their  teaching. 

At  the  time,  that  objective  was  “to  help  students 
to  increase  their  understanding  of  God  and  His  Son, 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.” 

He  said  the  status  of  Religious  Education  does 
not  “appear  to  have  changed”  since  the  time  he 
wrote  his  dissertation.  “It  would  appear  that 
there’s  room  for  improvement  —  there’s  always 
room  for  improvement. 

“It  would  seem  that  a  number  of  the  faculty  are 
not  consciously  aware  of  the  responsibility  the 
brethren  have  indicated  they  should  be.  I’m  quite 
sure  that  a  number  of  people  don’t  give  it  a  lot  of 
thought,”  he  said. 

Today’s  administrators  also  seem  concerned  ab- 
out  the  status  of  religion  at  BYU. 

In  1981  Noel  B.  Reynolds  was  appointed  Associ¬ 
ate  Academic  Vice-President  and  was  charged  with 
overseeing  Religious  Education. 

“President  Holland  put  it  generally  in  terms  of 
the  metaphor  of  the  hub.  The  primary  goal  of  the 
administration  is  to  help  bring  Religious  Education 
to  the  center,”  Reynolds  said. 

“It  should  be  part  of  everything  we'  do  at  the 
university.  We  do  not  see  religious  studies  as  some¬ 
thing  that  should  be  cleanly  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  university’s  mission.  It  has  to  be  at  the  heart 
of  that  mission,”  he  said. 

Holland  agrees.  “I  see  (religion  and  religious 
education)  as  the  hub  of  the  BYU  wheel.  That  can 
be  instruction,  but  it’s  also  the  very  atmosphere  in 
which  we  work.  The  gospel  ought  to  permeate  all 
that  we  do  in  every  discipline.” 


By  comparison  to  other  universities,  BYU  is 
doing  well,  Reynolds  said.  “There  are  not  many 
religiously  founded  schools  that  have  been  able  to 
maintain  their  mission.” 

In  1981  Holland  spoke  to  faculty  members  about 
the  mission  of  BYU.  He  told  them  he  had  appointed 
Reynolds  to  oversee  religious  education  and  said, 
“I  believe  we  have  made,  at  least  structurally,  a 
dramatic  step  forward  in  underscoring  the  central¬ 
ity  of  (religion  and  religious  education)  on  this 
campus. 

“After  years  and  years  of  talking  about  religious 
instruction  as  something  more  than  a  college 
this  next  logical  step  now  taken  moves  this  function 
away  from  ‘spoke’  and  closer  to  ‘hub  of  the  wheel.’ 

“What  still  remains,  however  is  the  effort,  loyal¬ 
ty,  goodwill  and  breadth  of  vision  of  everyone  on 
campus,  not  only  the  full-time  religious  instruction 
faculty,  but  of  everyone  who  can  add  substance  to 
this  central  emphasis.” 
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ulty  and  students  sit  in  one  of  the  lecture  rooms  at  the  Brigham  Young  Academy  in  1897. 
i  academy  was  located  in  the  Lewis  Building  on  300  W.  Center  Street. 


G.  Maeser  desired 
^ell-rounded'  individual 


rBy  JANICE  GARDNER 

Staff  Writer 

he  roots  of  BYU  sink  deep  into  the 
traditions  and  philosophies  of  Karl 
G.  Maeser.  Skeptics  opposed  his 
ideas  and  called  them  “newfang- 
tut  he  persisted  and  shaped  an  institution  that 
ues  his  pursuit  of  excellence, 
eser’s  background  in  teaching  began  in  his 
own  of  Meissen,  Germany.  He  was  born  on 
ry  16,  1828,  to  a  prominent  family, 
attended  several  schools  and  was  a  perfec- 
i  in  scholarship,  but  he  wasn’t  without  the 
lvhims  of  a  young  boy.  Maeser  and  a  school¬ 
ed  a  strict  teacher  who  smoked  a  long  pipe 
l;d  a  pair  of  slippers,  which  he  wore  to  relax 
teaching.  The  boys  filled  his  pipe  with  ashes, 
■his  slippers  to  the  floor  and  hid  to  watch  the 

tser’s  philosophy  was  comprehensive  and  un- 
fof  at  those  times.  “Education  as  applied  ex- 
to  scholastic  studies  is  exceedingly  nar- 
incomplete.  All  efforts,  more  or  less  sys- 
;c,  that  aim  to  the  development  of  the  physic- 
tital,  moral  or  spiritual  nature  of  man  should 
braced  in  this  term,”  he  said, 
icarried  out  this  philosophy  when  Brigham 
president  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
e-day  Saints,  asked  him  to  go  to  Provo  and 
e  principal  of  Brigham  Young  Academy  in 

i  indent  Young  gave  Maeser  the  admonition  he 
if  not  to  teach  even  the  alphabet  or  the  multi- 
bn  tables  without  the  Spirit  of  God.” 

•iser’s  first  term  at  the  Academy,  located  in 
twis  Building  on  300  W.  Center  Street,  began 
!)  students  and  himself  as  the  only  teacher. 

!  arel  of  education  didn’t  exceed  the  fifth  grade, 
former  principal,  who  resigned  after  the  first 
aad  Kept  no  records.'  'Classes  started  anytime 
i  *  Bn  9  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  or  not  at  all. 

■gnl  tser  announced  at  the  first  student  assembly 
1 1  drool  would  start  at  8:45  a.m.  This  brought 
|  |  resistance  from  the  people  of  Provo,  who  i 
3$0  tit  an  “unseemly  hour.”  They  accepted  the 
out  many  prominent  people  resisted  what 
r  was  trying  to  do  for  the  school, 
ises  in  theology  were  taught  along  with  regu- 
srses,  and  the  students  began  each  school  day 
evotional  exercises. 

Polysophical  Society  provided  recreation 
e  study  of  subjects  beyond  regular  classes, 
■adies  Work  Department  taught  domestic 
isuch  as  needlecraft  and  sewing  to  the  girls, 
tser  also  formed  the  Domestic  Organization, 
s  after  the  welfare  of  the  students  when  they 
not  in  school,  and  the  Monitorial  Organiza- 
yhich  gave  students  custodial  responsibilities 
school  facilities. 

ir  and  obedience  were  the  banners  of  Maes- 
,  and  these  traits  showed  in  his  teaching  and 


supervision  of  the  Academy.  Each  student  was  in¬ 
terviewed  by  Maeser  before  entering  school.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  interview,  the  student  gave  his  word  of 
honor  to  obey  school  rules. 

“The  stem  look  from  the  piercing  eyes  of  our 
Principal  would  silence  all  denial  on  the  part  of  the 
culprit  and  draw  from  him  a  confession  in  spite  of 
himself,”  wrote  Willard  Done,  a  student  at  the 
Academy. 

On  Jan.  24,  1884,  the  Lewis  Building  was  des¬ 
troyed  by  fire,  and  the  existence  of  the  Academy 
was  threatened.  Classes  were  held  in  temporary 
places  until  they  could  be  moved  to  the  Z.C.M.I. 
warehouse. 

Maeser  referred  to  the  time  following  the  fire  as 
“those  dark  days.”  A  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  moved  to  close  the  school,  but  funds  from  LDS 
Church  members  and  nonmembers  kept  it  open.  A 
new  building  was  started,  but  only  the  foundation 
was  completed  before  funds  ran  out. 

The  Church  then  moved  in  to  subsidize  the  con¬ 
struction,  and  the  building  was  Completed  at  the 
end  of  1891.  The  students  moved  in  on  Jan.  4, 1892. 
This  also  marked  the  day  Maeser  officially  left  the 
Academy  to  pursue  his  duties  as  the  first  General 
Superintendent  of  all  Church  Schools. 
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Management  colleges 
are  achieving  success 


ACADEMIA  NOTES 


FBy  EILEEN  TRUJILLO 

Senior  Reporter 
rom  the  business  college  to  the  en¬ 
gineering  design  and  technology 
college,  BYU’s  School  of  Manage¬ 
ment  is  achieving  success  and  rec¬ 
ognition. 

The  College  of  Engineering  and  Technology  con¬ 
sists  of  the  Department  of  Technology,  Design  En¬ 
gineering  Technology,  Manufacturing  of  Engineer¬ 
ing  Technology,  and  Electronics  of  Engineering 
Technology. 

Val  Simmons,  an  associate  professor  of  technolo¬ 
gy,  says  enrollment  has  more  than  tripled  in  the 
college  while  the  faculty  number  has  stayed  the 
same.  “Unfortunately,  the  college  now  has  to  have 
enrollment  control.” 

More  than  1,000  students  are  in  some  depart¬ 
ments  designed  for  600  to  700,  he  said. 

A  student’s  grades  his  first  two  years  determine 
whether  he  can  remain  in  the  program.  “The  aver¬ 
age  grade  point  average  is  about  3.2,”  Simmons 
said. 

The  college  is  one  of  the  most  competitive  in  the 
country  because  the  equipment  used  challenges 
both  the  students  and  the  faculty,  he  said. 

The  programs  in  each  department  are  the  most 
current  possible.  “The  industry  always  has  new 
innovations  and  technology  changes.” 

Simmons  said  that  while  the  college  is  striving  to 
be  among  the  best  in  the  nation,  “we  are  more 
interested  in  doing  the  best  we  can  to  maintain  our 
position  and  live  up  to  our  reputation.” 

Simmons  said  the  students  come  first  in  his  de¬ 
partment. 

The  department’s  philosophy  is  to  give  students 
access  to  computer  systems  early  in  their  program. 

“We  bring  in  freshmen  and  start  them  working 
on  systems  that  are  the  best  in  the  world,”  Sim¬ 
mons  said.  “Then  they  get  more  extensive  learning, 
later  on  when  they  are  juniors  and  seniors.” 

By  the  time  a  student  is  a  junior  he  will  be  able  to 
write  and  program  in  five  different  computer  lan¬ 
guages,  Simmons  said. 

Graduates  do  well  in  job  placement,  Simmons 
said.  “Companies  will  call  and  ask  me  to  send  stu¬ 
dent  resumes.” 

“For  example,  Motorola  Inc.  out  of  Ft.  Lauder¬ 
dale,  Fla.,  asked  me  to  come  down  to  tell  them 
where  we  see  ourselves  going.  The  company  then 
informed  me  that  B YU  had  been  upgraded  to  the 
same  status  they  give  MIT,  which  is  the  highest- 
ranked  college  in  this  particular  field.” 

The  Business  College  also  has  a  national  reputa¬ 
tion.  According  to  Delora  Bertlesen,  department 
administrative  assistant,  graduates  will  find  jobs 
within  six  months. 

Bertlesen  said  several  factors  account  for  the 
department’s  success.  Among  these  factors  are  “a 
dedicated  faculty,  the  competitive  programs  and 
the  students  are  willing  to  work  hard  to  achieve 
success.” 

The  faculty  is  willing  to  keep  up  in  the  business 
world  that  helps  the  students  learn  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  today,  she  said. 

Many  faculty  members  also  write  books  that  are 
used  nationally  —  helping  the  reputation  of  BYU’s 
'  business  college  and  students. 

Information  management  is  a  new  major  that  is 
exploding  in  the  working  world,  said  Dermont  Bell, 


department  chairman. 

“It  is  so  new  that  it  will  not  be  until  1986,  when 
the  first  flow  of  graduates  get  their  diplomas,  that 
we  can  determine  whether  or  not  the  program  is 
successful.” 

However,  Bell  said  he  is  very  optimistic  about 
the  outlook  for  graduates  in  this  field. 

The  information  management  program  is  a  four- 
year  undergraduate  program  that  combines  both 
computer  science  and  management  skills. 

The  microcomputer  is  the  centerpiece  of  this 
program,  Bell  said.  “It  is  called  the  automatic  office 
of  the  future.” 

Bell  said  there  have  already  been  many 
businesses  talking  about  recruiting  the  first  stu¬ 
dents  available. 

A  2.25  grade  point  average  for  the  over-all  col¬ 
lege  work  is  required  for  entry  into  the  program. 

Pre-core  requirements,  such,  as  statistics, 
accounting  and  management  will  measure  the  stu- 
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The  wrestling  of  poli¬ 
tical  control  from  the 
Mormons  had  a 
tremendous  influence  on 
the  educational  institu¬ 
tions  being  set  up  in  the 
territory.  The  newly  ar¬ 
rived  “outsiders”  began 
to  use  their  Washing¬ 
ton-supported  position 
of  influence  and  power 
to  insist  that  the  schools 
built  in  all-Mormon  com¬ 
munities,  with  Mormon 
funds  and  Mormon 
labor,  were  not  public 
schools,  and  that  public 
schools  should  be  cre¬ 
ated.  Actually,  the  Mor¬ 
mons  had  treated  their 
schools  as  public  institu- 
tions.  Admittedly, 
however,  they  were 
saturated  with  Mormon 
influences.  The  com¬ 
plete  lack  of  general  tex¬ 
tbook  materials  had  led 
the  majority  of  the 

5  ol  1  ‘  1  1 


and  various  Mormon  re¬ 
ligious  books  as  reading 
texts.  Mormon  teachers 
also  followed  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Church  school 
policy  of  teaching  reli¬ 
gious  and  secular  sub¬ 
jects  as  complementary 
aspects  of  the  same  cur¬ 
riculum. 

But  the  federal  offic¬ 
ers,  even  friendly  Gov. 
Cummings,  urged  the 
Mormons  to  conform 
their  educational  con¬ 
cept  more  closely  to 
those  of  the  East. 
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Spring/Summer 
monthly  rates: 

4  person  $75 
2  person  $90 

1801  N.  950  W. 


This  Spring 
you  can  live 
comfortably  and 
affordably. 


•  Cable  TV 

•  Newly  furnished 

•  All  utilities  paid 

•  Pool  &  Sundeck 

•  Men  &  Women 
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Gong. 

When  you  go  to  see  the  American  Express®  Starbound  Talent  Show, 
you  may  see  some  folks  headed  for  bright  lights,  fame,  and  stardom. 

Or  for,  you  guessed  it,  the  gong. 

You  never  know  until  you  go. 

So,  be  dazzled  by  a  little  dance.  Be  left  speechless  by  a  mime.  Or  get 
a  touch  of  class  with  some  classical  music.  In  addition,  hear  some  vocal- 
ists  and  bands,  with  some  prizes  that  will  really  beat  the  band— like 
$500  in  American  Express® Travelers  Cheques. 

And,  of  course,  you  could  also  do  something  that  requires  little 
stage  presence,  but  much  presence  of  mind. 

Apply  for  the  American  Express®Card. 

If  you  are  a  Graduating  Senior  with  the  promise  of  a  $10,000  career- 
oriented  job,  you  may  qualify.  Just  look  for  a  student  application  on 
campus  or  call  800-528-8000. 

This  is  just  one  way  that  American 
Express  is  showing  that  we  not  only 
believe  in  your  future,  but  we  also  believe 
in  you  now. 

The  American  Express  Card.  Don’t 
leave  school  without  it.SM 

Look  for  an  application  on  campus. 
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384  Private  Bedroom  Suites 
Full-size  beds  -  Private  baths  and  jaeuzz 
whirlpool  spa  off  each  bedroom , 


Satellite  T.V.  and  Live  BYU  Sports 
Balconies  Overlooking  Tropical  Gardens 
3  year-round  swimming  pools  -  Exercise  and 
tanning  gazebo  -  Dance  pavilion  -  l/lO-ru 
indoor  jogging  path 

Private  Carports,  T.V.,  and  Phone  availed 
On  bus  route  -  Next  to  Carriage  Cove 
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By  VERA  MEADOWS 

■  Staff  Writer 
hile  most  of  the  professors  at 
BYU  are  scholars  to  some  ex-' 
tent,  there  are  those  who  far  sur¬ 
pass  the  dictionary  definition  of  a 
_  learned  person  or  specialist  in  a  field  of 
hese  are  the  teaching  scholars  who  have 
are  pursuing  and  will  continue  to  pursue 
re  for  the  benefit  of  themselves,  their  stu- 
i  their  colleagues. 

iplar  to  me, is  one  who  is  really  anxious  to 
''  ■  i  truth  and  know  it  from  original  sources,” 

:  rerson,  a  professor  of  Ancient  Scriptures, 
(fecent  interview. 

pe  scholar,  would  want  to  not  only  know 
!;g  and  seek  to  gain  new  truths  to  replace 
me  thought  were  true  before,  but  also  he 
e  these  truths  —  he  would  be  a  leader  in 
well  as  a  researcher  Or  teller  of  truth,” 
A  t  added. 

I  3n,  a  native  Utahn,  received  his  under- 
!  (degree  in  political  science  from  BYU.  He 
§  \  iliis  doctorate  from  Washington  State  Uni- 
i  A  the  field  of  higher  education.  Since  that 
f)  years  ago  — Peterson  has  been  on  the 
flfy. ,  : 

-liar  is  one  seeking  to  know  all  eternal 
fj  {all  the  truths  available  in  his  particular 
a  a  and  one  who  is  continuing  to  “drink  from 
ain  of  knowledge”  so  he  can  have  new 
? formulate  new  concepts,  Peterson  said.' 
Ischolar,  a  teaching  scholar,  is  more  effec- 
|  classroom,”  he  said. 

t  lustration  that  most  of  us  feel  is  that  there 
I  iugh  hours  in  the  day  to  do  what  we’d  like 
[«  there  isn’t  enough  research  money  avail- 
isnough  assistance  to  get  the  job  done,” 
5  isaid. 

|  getting  smart  and  just  as  you  get  smart, 
,e,”  he  explained.  “I  think  that’s  the  sad 
I  out  scholarship. 

iie  nice  thing  about'  it,  in  an  eternal  pers- 
ts  that  you  can  take  it  with  you — so  there’s 
floss,”  Peterson  added.  “We  have  a  great 
ppe  that  whatever  principle  of  intelligence 
ss  right  with  us. 

i  of  study  change  so  radically  —  a 
•j  scholar  must  keep  up  with  changes  if  he  is 
fwledgeable  and  abreast  of  the  new  con- 
6  concluded. 

tan  is  presently  working  on  research  with 
(jous  Studies  Center.  They  are  trying  to 


What  Utah  needed  in  its  second  de-  in  a  private  school  held  in  a  small 
cade  was  an  upward  thrust'  toward  adobe  building  on  the  corner  of  Fir.-.i 
,.  ,  .  ,  „  _  .  ,  -  ,  ,  ,  .  .  the  academy  (high  school)  level.  For  East  and  Second  South  street  in 

responsibility  to  direct  the  curriculum,”  Taylor.  “The  roles  of  a  scholar  and  a  teacher  go  Provo  this  thrust  came  with  the  arriv-  Provo. 

said.  ^  ..  together,  she isaid.  A  teaching  scholar  researchs  al  of  tw0  young  non.Mormon  school  By  the  fall  of  18(53  Warren  Duseb- 

He  served  for  two  years,  full-time.  During  his  to  share  what  he  or  she  discovers  with  her  students  teachers  (n  1|62>  brothefs  named  berry  had  decided  to  est  ablish 

tenure  there,  he  set  up  a  model  textbook  for  all  and  colleagues.  ,  ,  ...  ,  Warren  N.  and  Wilson  H.  Dusenber-  school  of  his  own.  He  soon  negotia!  ■ -i 

teaching  materials  and  a  teacher  training  program  Arnold  also  a  native  Utahn,  attended  Weber  To  these  t  brothers  shouid  g0  with  the  Cluff  brothers  t 

fortheMTC  State  in  Ogden,  Utah.  She  received  her  doctorate  b*,ated  but  well-deserved  credit  for  Cluff  Hall  fo.  . 

“I  then  helped  to  develop  the  language  aptitude  in  American  literature  from  the  University  of  Wis-  launching  higher  education  in  Provo  large  adobe  building 

f  a  ^  ,a  tn  a  ronsm-Madison.  and  layi*g  fhe  foundati0n  for  what  corner  of  Second  North  and  Second 

Most  of  her  scholastic  research  has  been  centered  became  Brigham  Young  University.  East,”  spacious  enough  foi  a  large  t 
l  a  Nebraska  writer,  WillaCather.  “Cather  has  a  When  they  arrived  in  Provo,  War-  rollment  and  parlicul; 

-  - .  m  gf”  ~  ‘heatrical  prod 


tests,  which  are  taken  before  a  call  is  issued  to  a  consin-Madispn. 
prospective  missionary,”  he  said.  “The  tests  evalu¬ 
ate  what  degree  of  success  the  missionaries  are 
going  to  have  learning  a  foreign  language.” 

One  of  the  projects  Taylor  is  currently  resear¬ 
ching  is  that  of  foreign  language  learning  among 
older  people. 

Taylor  has  found  that  even  though  older  people 
generally  have  greater  vocabularies,  reasoning  abi¬ 
lities  and  levels  of  dedication  to  a  task,  they  have 
difficulty  in  learning  a  foreign  language. 


feeling  for  the  land,  the  desert  —  she  has  a  close-  ren  was  26  and  Wilson  was  21.  Never-  adapted  for  th< 


ness  for  the  land  that  drew  me  to  her,”  Arnold 
explained. 

“She  has  a  very  solid  value  system  and  a  clear, 
crisp  style  that  entreats  me,”  she  added. 

Arnold  is  now  working  on  a  book  that  will  be  a 

_ o_  or  comprehensive,  annotated  bibliography  of  all  the  wluuna 

“It  is  very  apparent  that  older  poepTe  can  spend  secondary  material  ever  written  about  Willa  t  w  j  o  b  i 

more  time  than  a  younger  counterpart  and  not  dp  as  Cather  and  her  works.  _  _  which  was  conducted  in  the  Taberna- 


well,”  he  explained.  “My  research  is  directed  to 
answering  the  question,  ‘What  is  there  that  keeps 
them  from  catching  on?’  a  C  A  DF  MIA 

“I  am  developing  materials  that  are  more  / vv>  T 

appropriate  for  older  people  who  are  learning  a  NOTES 
foreign  language,”  Taylor  said.  _>  .  ■  ,  „  , 

He  is  also  researching  the  role  computers  might  V  urI  t  rl  if  •  7rst  f,e‘ 

have  in  language  teaching.  cade  of  Utah  history  the 

“Computers  used  to  be  the  ‘wave  of  the  future,’  preoccupation  of 

now  they  are  the  wave  of  the  present.  Surely  there  ,  PeoPle  with  cricket 

plagues,  drought,  early 
frosts,  Indian  raids, 
building,  and  farming 
.  delayed  the  creation  of  a 
formal  and  extensive 
educational  program. 
Yet  by  the  end  of  their 
first  three  years  in  the 
Great  Basin,  Captain 
Howard  Stansbury  of 
the  Army  Topographic¬ 
al  Engineers  reported 
that  “A  normal  school, 
designed  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  ...  of  teachers,  is 
already  in  successful  op¬ 
eration.”  A  study  by 
Christian  J.  Jensen  indi¬ 
cates  that  nearly  all  of 
the  80  settlements 
founded  by  the  Mor¬ 
mons  between  1847  and 
1880  had  school  houses 
built  and  in  use  within 


Continued  on  page  26 


theless,  both  had  been  educated  far  The  Dusenberry’s  so-called  “Provo 
beyond  the  average  in  those  days  for  High  School’’  or  “Dusenberrjf 
their  age  and  circumstances.  They  School,”  which  was  real!}  a  private 
immediately  sensed  the  need  to  offer  elementary  school  with  graded 
their  educational  training  to  the  com-  academic  levels,  opened  its  doors 
munity.  Although  not  a  Mormon,  Dec.  7,  1863,  with  83  scholars.  While 
within  a  month  Warren  was  hired  as  a  the  eastern  part  of !  he  United  Stat :  i. 

was  engulfed  in  the  fury  of  civil  war. 
the  most  exciting  event  in  pioneer 


“The  roles  of  scholar  and  teacher 
go  together.  A  teaching  scholar 
researches  to  share  what  he  or  she 
discovers  with  her  students  and 
colleagues.” 


Marilyn  Arnold 

Professor  of  English 


is  a  way  to  use  computers  in  foreign  language  one  to  two  years  of  their 
teaching,”  Taylor  asserted.  “My  research  in  this  founding. 


Oak  Kitchens  with  Bay  Window 
Microwave  -  Dishwasher  -  Disposal  -  Lauru 
Automatic  Fire  Sprinklers 


came  to  be. 
ti  to  be  over  in  Egypt  this  summer  or  fall  to 
(concerning  the  story  of  how  the  mummies 
of  Egypt  and  eventually  got  to  us,”  he 

'Peterson’s  scholarly  endeavors  are  of  a 
1  nature,  Professor  James  Taylor’s  work 
j;ign  languages  is  of  a  practical  nature, 
of  my  research  is  oriented  toward  the 


can  create  for  a  student.”  founded  in  1875  tl 

“The  area  that  I  spend  most  of  my  efforts  in  is  '  were  more  than  250 
teacher  training  and  the  development  of  materials  common  schools 
for  teachers,”  Taylor  said.  “Right  now,  I  am  writ-  through  the  territory, 
ing  a  book  of  methodology  for  Spanish  teachers — it  with  about  20,000  pupils 
will  include  strategies  and  techniques  teachers  and  350  teachers, 
should  be  using.”  These,  of  course,  were 

He  is  also  developing  supplementary  materials  to  basic  or  elementary 
accompany  the  book  teachers  can  use  to  be  more  schools,  but  they  were 
effective  in  the  classroom  in  the  areas  of  motiva-  community-sponsored 
aspect  of  language  teaching  —  ways  of  tion,  simulated  conversations  and  even  setting  up  a  and  largely  community- 
i  oeople  learn  foreign  languages,”  Taylor  miniature  country.  sustained,  relecting  the 

Taylor  is  also  researching  diagnostic  testing  de-  anxiety  of  the  Mormon 
has  been  teaching  at  BYU  for  25  years,  signed  for  intermediate  students  of  foreign  lan-  people  to  get  their 
pp  in  Price,  Utah,  and  attended  BYU  with  guage  classes  on  the  college  level.  education  ideals  into 

j  ition  of  becoming  a  lawyer.  “It  doesn’t  make  Sense  to  go  in  and  teach  them  all  actual  operation, 

j  usoon  found  out  that  I  got  a  great  deal  of  thesamething — which  is  what  we  typically  do,”  he  _ —  Adapted  from 
;  ton  from  teaching,”  Taylor  _said.;  ;  .  -explained.  “It’s  like  a  doctor  going  into  his  waiting 
ieived  his  master’s  degree  in  Spanish  autlfarea  and  saying,  ‘I  see  you’re  all  sick.  I  have  a  pill  I 
literature  from  BYU.  “While  I  enjoy  these  want  you  all  to  take  and  you’ll  all  get  better.’ 

[studies,  my  whole  interest  is  in  learning  „ .,  . _ ,  . _ ,  .  . 

nrp  training-  ”  he  exnlained  You  can  t  ^ve  the  same  treatment  to  everybody 

ige  t  a  g,  ,  P.  „  ,  because  their  needs  are  different.  So  we’ve  got  to 

do  something  to  accommodate  these  intermediate 
classes  and  the  levels  therein,”  Taylor  said. 

Taylor’s  scholarly  research  is  oriented  toward 
practical  endeavors  that  will  answer  the  question 

‘How  can  I  make  the  tasks  of  learning  a  foreign 
.  •  -  • 


Prigham  Young  Uni- 
rsity:A  School  of  Des- . 


n  obtained  a  doctorate  in  foreign  language 
tfrom  Ohio  State  University. 
i  sizes  me  that  I  can  come  here  to  BYU  after 
and  every  morning  I  still  get  excited  to  be 
i  my  students,”  Taylor  said, 
i  d  say  a  scholar  is  a  person  who  has  become 
lely  interested  in  some  aspect  of  learning 
pends  all  of  his  energies  and  time  to  find 
tach  about  it  as  he  possibly  can,”  he  said, 
has  been  involved  in  many  projects  relat- 
s;  development  of  materials  to  aid  foreign 
students. 

I  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
s  made  the  decision  to  make  the  Language 
Mission  (now  the  Missionary  Training 
}  permanent  program, 
it  time,  Taylor  helped  to  expand  the 
■  (programs  for  all  language  areas  to  which 
e  des  were  being  sent.  “I  then  served  in  the 
Presidency  at  the  LTM  with  the  specific 


language  and  being  able  to  communicate  easier?” 

He  will  be  in  Spain  during  June  of  this  year  to 
check  the  authenticity  of  the  materials  currently 
being  used  and  the  ones  that  he  is  helping  to  de¬ 
velop. 

“The  more  we  learn,  the  more  we  realize  that 
some  of  the  ideas  and  tentative  positions  we  had 
before  weren’t  necessarily  correct  —  we  have  to  be 
scholars  to  keep  up  with  these  things,”  Taylor  con¬ 
cluded. 

Marilyn  Arnold,  a  professor  of  English,  and  a 
renowned  Willa  Cather  scholar,  defined  a  scholar 
as  a  “teacher-in-process”  —  the  process  of  learning 
and  thinking. 


FREE  HONEYMOON 
VACATION 


Master  of  Library  Science 


but  only  when  it  is  used  effectively.  People  who  know 
themselves,  their  community,  their  people  and  the  poli¬ 
tical,  social  and  economic  forces  that  control  them  are 
valuable. 

That’s  why  you  should  study  for  a  career  in  Library 
Sciences.  You  can  extend  the  valuable  knowledge  you 
obtained  in  undergraduate  work  and  gain  meaningful 
opportunities  in  this  expanding  field.  And  BYU  has  the 
only  Master  of  Library  Science  Program  in  Utah  accre¬ 
dited  by  the  American  Library  Association. 

If  you’re  nearing  graduation  but  haven’t  quite  found 
what  you’re  looking  for  in  life,  check  into  Library  and 
Information  Sciences.  We  could  have  just  the  call  num¬ 
ber  you’ve  been  looking  for. 


For  information,  call  378-2976  or  drop  in 
and  see  us  today  at  5042  HBLL,  B.Y.U.,  Provo 
Utah  84602. 
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Albertsons 


We  Go  Out  Of  Our  Way «.  • 


Plus  Extra  Special  money  Saving  valu 


To  Give  You 
Extra  Savings 
with  Albertson’s 
write  Your  Own 
Coupon  sale! 


It’s  Your  choice! 
Name  Of  item: 


This  coupon  cood  For 


Big  Savings  On  Items  Of  Your 
Choice!  Fill  in  Item  From  Any 
Department  At  Your  Nearby 
Albertson's!  A  $5.00  Purchase 
Per  coupon  is  Required. 


"Write  Your  Own  coupon” 
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■■  “  Have  written  in|  ! 


"write  Your  Own  Coupon” 
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Name  Of  Item: 
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it's  Your  Choice! 
Name  Of  Item: 
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We  Go  Out  Of  Our  Way... 


< 


to  Give  you  Extra  Savings  with  Albertson's 
"write  Your  Own”  coupon  Sale! 

Big  Savings  On  items  Of  Your  Choice!  Fill  in  Item  From  Any  Department 
At  Your  Nearby  Albertson's!  A  $5.00  Purchase  Per  coupon  is  Required. 


Plus  Extra  special  Money  Saving  values 


Round  steak 
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N 
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Miraclewhip 


Norbest  Frozen— Grade  A 


Kraft 


Rump  Roast 

Boneless  Beef 


1981-  w 


©  stew  Meat 
©  Cube  Steaks 


#Pic-0-Chick£S 
0pork  cutlets0; 


,1.99  ©SpareribsrefnW.  „1.99 

,  2.79  ©  Tip  Steaks  „  2.85 
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©viva  Yogurt 
0Cake  Mixes 

♦  Frosting 
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♦  Flour  Albertson’s .  . 25  lb.  3.99 
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99 


Bay  Scallops 

Fresh,  From  Florida 
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.(! 
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f 
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Automatic  Dishwasher 

I  A  soap 
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Keebler  cookies  00 
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Peanut  Butter 

SMOOV 

k  W  28  oz. 

Margarine 

Shedd’s  KM  48%. 

country  crock  ^  Q 

0  Dinner  Rolls  Potato. . . .  24/1.59 

0  French  Bread  Hot  Daily  4  pm...,  2/$1 

0  Angel  Food  CakessrM  1.79 
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Scholarly  professors 
seek  knowledge,  truth 


ACADEMIA  NOTES 


Continued  from  page  23 

“I  am  tracking  down  and  reading  all  the  materials 
and  compiling  them  in  the  form  of  a  reference  book 
for  libraries,”  Arnold  said. 

Arnold  believes  that  her  extensive  research  be¬ 
nefits  not  only  herself,  but  also  her  students  and 


“The  word  ‘scholar’  scares  me,”  she  admitted.  “I 
think  of  myself  as  a  teacher  who  is  researching  and 
meeting  with  fellow  students  to  share  the  acquired 
knowledge.” 

v  A  high  level  of  commitment  is  required  for  one  to 
be  a  scholar,  Arnold  said.  “I  spend  nights, 
weekends  and  even  vacations  researching  —  and  I 
really  don’t  know  why.” 

“I  guess  I  have  the  feeling  that  it  is  what  I  want 
to  do  and  I  find  the  work  rewarding  —  even  moti¬ 
vating,”  she  said. 

While  others  seem  to  think  that  the  trend  is  for 
students  to  be  slackening  in  scholarship,  Arnold 
said  students  are  getting  better  and  better.  “I  see 
students  with  so  much  potential  to  be  scholars. 
They  possess  more  energy  and  desire  for  learning 
than  I  have  seen  in  years,”  she  said. 

“You,  as  a  scholar,  have  to  be  constantly  thinking 
to  keep  up  with  the  field  of  study  you’re  pursuing,” 
Arnold  said.  “I  am  constantly  learning,  rethinking 
and  changing  —  my  mind  never  stops.” 

“I  hope  I’m  getting  better,”  she  concluded. 

Gordon  K.  Thomas,  one  of  Arnold’s  colleagues  in 
the  English  Department,  confirms  that  she  is  a  fine 
example  of  scholar. 

“I  expect  a  lot  of  people  define  a  scholar  in  ways 
that  identify  with  them  and  I’m  not  sure  that  its  the 
fairest  and  most  honest  way  to  do  it,”  Thomas  said. 

“A  teaching  scholar,  as  we  all  are  here  at  BYU,  is 
one  who  engages  in  furthering  his  own  knowledge, 
the  knowledge  of  his  colleagues  and  the  knowledge 
of  his  students.  His  classes  are  not  the  same  this 
year  or  last  year  because  his  knowledge  is  chang¬ 
ing,”  he  said. 

“There  is  really  no  room  here  or  any  patience 
with  the  ‘closeted  scholar’  who  has  no  practical 
application  or  use  for  the  students,”  Thomas  added. 

Thomas  grew  up  in  Virginia.  He  graduated  from 
BYU  and  received  his  doctorate  from  Tulane  in 
New  Orleans  in  English  literature. 

Students  hear  a  lot  about  the  “ivory  tower”  scho¬ 
lar  who  gets  so  busy  with  his  research  and  his  own 
writing  that  he  has  no  time  to  be  pleasant  and 
congenial  or  to  be  down-to-earth,  Thomas  said. 
“My  experience  is  entirely  opposite. 

“The  scholars  I  know  and  associate  with  have 
international  renown  and  are  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
They  love  students.  They  love  to  teach.  And  yes, 
they  love  to  learn,”  he  said. 

Thomas  said  he  would  like  to  see  the  impression 
corrected  that  scholars  are  so  out  of  touch  with 
reality  and  out  of  touch  with  students’  needs  —  for 
these  are  a  teaching  scholar’s  “primary  responsibi¬ 
lities.” 

“A  scholar’s  students  are  aware  of  his  or  her 
constantly  changing  and  growing  interests,”  Tho¬ 
mas  said.  “The  discoveries  he  makes,  he  makes 
deeply  and  then  he  shares  them  —  because  he  real¬ 
izes  the  responsibility  not  only  to  his  current  stu¬ 
dents  but  al@o  to  the  world  at  large,  particularly  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  what  he  is  interested 


scholar  is  afforded. 

First,  a  teaching  scholar  is  able  to  present  to  his 
classes  new  discoveries  and  new  writings  he  has 
done.  In  this  way,  his  work  can  be  confirmed  by 
trying  it  out  in  a  classroom  situation. 

“This  changes  the  way  my  classes  go,”  Thomas 
said.  “Not  only  is  this  good  for  students  but  it  is  the 
only  way  for  teachers  to  survive. 

“Another  very  nice  aspect  of  scholarship  is  the 
very  close  friendships  and  congeniality  that  de¬ 
velop  with  people  who  are  interested  in  the  same 
kinds  of  things,  people  from  all  over  the  world 
even,”  Thomas  said. 

He  said  scholars  know  each  other  at  the  best  level 
they  can,  which  is  “exciting  and  respectable.” 

Thomas’s  past  accomplishments  include  the  au¬ 
thorship  of  two  books,  the  editing  of  another,  pro¬ 
duction  of  numerous  articles  and  lectures  around 
the  world. 

He  is  now  working  on  a  lecture  which  he  will 
deliver  at  the  Wordsworth  Summer  Conference  at 
Dove  Cottage  in  Grassmere,  England. 

“This  conference  is  a  situation  where  great  scho¬ 
lars  come  together  to  learn  from  each  other  at  our 
very  best  — at  the  peak  of  our  powers,”  Thomas 


“The  people  who  matter  most  in  the  world  of 
scholarship  are  so  eager  to  enlighten,  to  help  and  to 
make  themselves  available,”  he  added. 

He  said  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  discover  know¬ 
ledge.  “I  hear  a  lot  of  negative  talk  that  suggests 
the  idea  that  scholarship  takes  one  away,  from  his 
teaching  duties,”  Thomas  said.  “This  is  notso. 

“Research  can’t  stop  a  scholar  from  teaching. 
The  best  teaching  scholars  don’t  get  stale.  They 
don’t  get  bored  with  themselves,  and  consequently, 
they  don’t  get  boring  to  their  students,”  he  said. 

Scholarly  research  is  never  drudgery,  Thomas 
said.  “Oh  sure,  there  are  moments,  but  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  gaining  new  insights  is  phenomenal.” 

According  to  Thomas,  “Students  and  others  may 
think  that  being  a  scholar  is  some  kind  of  ego  trip, 
but  there  is  nothing  further  from  the  truth. 

“A  scholar  is  anxiously  engaged  in  research  that 
will  ultimately  open  up  himself,  other  scholars -and 
his  students. 


The  wrestling  of  poli¬ 
tical  control  from  the 
Mormons  had  a 
tremendous  influence  on 
the  educational  institu¬ 
tions  being  set  up  in  the 
territory.  The  newly  ar¬ 
rived  “outsiders”-  began 
to  use  their  Washing- 
ton-supported  position 
of  influence  and  power 
to  insist  that  the  schools 
built  in  all-Mormon  com¬ 
munities,  with  Mormon 
funds  and  Mormon 
labor,  were  not  public 
schools,  and  that  public 
schools  should  be  cre¬ 
ated.  Actually,  the  Mor¬ 
mons  had  treated  their 
schools  as  public  institu- 
tions.  Admittedly, 
however,  they  were 
saturated  with  Mormon 
influences.  The  com¬ 
plete  lack  of  general  tex¬ 
tbook  materials  had  led 
the  majority  of  the 
schools  to  use  the  Bible 
and  various  Mormon  re¬ 
ligious  books  as  reading 
texts.  Mormon  teachers 
also  followed  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Church  school 
policy  of  teaching  reli¬ 
gious  and  secular  sub¬ 
jects  as  complementary 
aspects  of  the  same  cur¬ 
riculum. 

But  the  federal  offic¬ 
ers,  even  friendly  Gov. 
Cummings,  urged  the 
Mormons  to  conform 
their  educational  con¬ 
cept  more  closely  to 
those  of  the  East.  He 
commended  them  for 
constructing  large  and 
spacious  schools,  but  in¬ 
sisted  that  still  “you 
have  no  free  or  common 


schools.”  What  he  was 
really  saying  was  what 
every  territorial  gov¬ 
ernor  would  say  after 
him  —  that  Washington 
would  not  be  satisfied 
until  the  Mormons,  who 
had  already  funded  their 
own  school  system,  also 
put  up  the  money  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  syste'm  of  tax- 


supported,  non- 
denominational,  secula¬ 
rized  schools.  The  Mor¬ 
mons  protested  against 
this  double  educational 
burden,  especially  since 
they  had  no  need  or  de¬ 
sire  for  their  own  chil¬ 
dren  to  attend  this  type  ■ 
of  public  school.  They  in¬ 
sisted  that  each  de- 
'  nomination  should  have 
'  the  right  to  establish 
their  own  schools  and 


determine  how  their 
children  should  be  edu¬ 
cated.  As  John  Taylor, 
Brigham  Young’s  suc¬ 
cessor,  would  later  say: 


“We  want  to  treat  all 
men  kindly  and  with  due 
respect;  but  we  do  not 
want  to  be  governed  by 
their  religious  views  nor 
put  our  children  under 
their  teachings.” 

On  another  occasion 


he  said,  “I  would  like 
know  if  a  Methodii 
would  send  his  childr< 
to  a  Roman  Cathol 
school,  or  vice  1 
...  No.  ...  They  ci 
take  their  course,  ai 
we  want  the  same  pi 
vilege.” 


—  Adapted  fro 
“Brigham  Young  Ui 
versity:  A  School  of  De 
tiny” 


Thomas  cited  a  couple 
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STYLART  WEDDING  INVITATIONS 


500 


COLOR  PHOTO 
INVITATIONS 


for  only  $249 

and  includes 


•Professional  photography  sitting 
•10  5X5  Color  Portraits  (yours  to  keep) 
•2  5X7  B&W  Glossies  for  newspaper 
•100  Thank  yous  with  envelopes 


PIONEER  DIAMOND  CO. 


Olie  lUi'jf&iif  Speciiilisls 

470  N.  University,  Provo,  377-2660 


Largest  Selection! 
Lowest  Prices! 

up  to 

25-40%  Off  Retail 


f|appkz  A  Atari  commodore  i===iH  PCjr. 


COMPUTER  OUTLET 

i  1-800-634-6766  3D 

1095  EAST  TWAIN,  LAS  VEGAS,  NV  89109 


MON.  -  FRI.  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

igwiPUTER  'TulUl^  SAT  9  a  m' t0  5  p  m 

INFORMATION  AND  INQUIRIES: 

(702)  796-0296  ^ 

INTERNATIONAL  COMPUTER  /  *  0 

MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE  OFFERING  THE 
LARGEST  SELECTION  OF  SOFTWARE 
AND  HARDWARE  SYSTEMS 
’Nevada  Residents  only:  Add  53/4%  Sales  Tax 
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Discover  Mountain  View  Hospital  —  in  Payson 


•  Family  Practice 

•  Obstetrics/Gynecology 

•  Internal  medicine 

•  Orthopedics 

•  Pediatrics 

•  Urology 

•  Plastic  Surgery 

•  General  Surgery 

•  Same-Day  Surgery 

•  Mental  Health 

•  Drug  &  Alcohol  Rehabilitation 

•  Pathology 

•  Critical  Care 


We  invite  you  to  compare  costs  and  read 
what  former  guests  say  about  Mountain 
View  Hospital. 


A  warm,  personable  hospital  worth  driving  a  few  extra 
minutes  ...  especially  for  that  special  event  of  having  a  baby. 


•  Ophthalmology  (Eyes) 

•  Otolaryngology  (Ear,  Nose,  Throat) 

•  Rheumatology 

•  Gastroenterology 

•  Computerized  Tomography 
(CT  Scanning) 

•  Nuclear  Medicine 

•  Respiratory  Therapy 

•  Physical  Therapy 

•  Electromyography  (EMG) 

•  Electroencephalography  (EEG) 

•  Electrocardiology  (EKG) 

•  24-Hour  Emergency  Center 


“I  like  the  atmosphere  of  a  small  hospital  better.  The  care  and 
attention  are  more  personalized,  they  treated  me  as  if  I  were  the 
only  one  to  have  a  baby  there.  The  nurses  were  considerate  and 
friendly  and  I  loved  the  food.  Five  of  my  sisters  go  to  Mountain 
View  to  have  their  babies  though  only  two  live  close  by.” 


Bobby  and  Julie  Salazar  with  their  new 
daughter,  Jenica,  at  Mountain  View 
Hospital  just  after  the  BYU-San  Diego 
game. 


Mountain  View  Hospital  is  large  enough  to  be 
professional,  small  enough  to  be  friendly,  and  we’re 
only  20  minutes  south  of  Provo  just  off  the  freeway. 


Call  us  today  to  find  out  why  many  people  like 
yourselves  have  decided  on  Mountain  View  Hospital. 


Need  a  doctor? 

Call  our 

Physician  Referral  Service 
465-9201,  Ext.  190 


Hospital  Corporation 
TO*#*  of  America 


1000  East  U.S.  Highway  6  Payson,  Utah  84651  (801)  465-9201 


rs 

▼  Vievi 


Mountain 
View  Hospital 
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f  management  school 
iffers  many  programs 


Continued  from  page  22 

i  depth  of  interest  ability  in  order  to  get  into 
iajor,  Bell  said. 

|  core  requires  each  information  management 
;nt  to  take  a  specifically  designed  computer 
before  they  can  get  into  the  program, 
lere  were  nine  sections  offered  and  if  every 
nt  would  have  gotten  in  we  would  have  had  to 
i  25  to  30  sections  to  accommodate  the  de- 
he  said. 

/!  required  GPA  will  be  raised  to  2.5  in  the  fall 
:se  of  the  large  number  of  applicants, 
tst  this  year  500  students  indicated  they 
iid  to  take  the  basic  fundamental  classes  to  get 


I  are  more  interested  in  doing 
e  best  we  can  to  maintain  our 
[  position  and  live  up  to  our 
reputation.” 


Val  Simmons 

Associate  Professor 
Technology  Department 


Then  the  student  has  the  choice  of  receiving  a 
bachelor’s  degree  or  continuing  on  to  Phase  II, 
Skousen  said. 

Students  must  take  the  GMAT  (Graduate  Man¬ 
agement  Aptitude  Test)  and  the  average  score  for  a 
successful  applicant  is  570. 

“About  40  percent  are  not  accepted  into  the  prog¬ 
ram,”  he  said. 

After  an  additional  three  years  of  study,  the  stu¬ 
dent  may  graduate  with  both  a  master’s  degree  and 
a  bachelor’s  degree,  Skousen  said. 

The  business  management  department  has  had 
good  success  placing  graduates  with  companies 
who  need  students  with  skills  in  finance,  market¬ 
ing,  operations  and  systems  analysis  and  retailing. 

Robert  Daines,  chairman  of  the  Business  Man¬ 
agement  Department,  said  the  key  to  its  success  is 
,  the  faculty. 

The  professors  are  actively  involved  in  consult¬ 
ing  arrangements  with  companies  that  keep  them 
informed  about  the  latest  in  the  business  world,  he 
said. 

The  department  has  a  screening  process  requir¬ 
ing  a  GPA  of  2.75,  he  said. 

Business  classes  must  be  taken  to  determine  who 
has  potential  for  the  program,  Daines  said. 

Graduates  have  a  solid  placement  record,  with 
the  majority  finding  jobs  within  six  months. 

“The  MBA  student-placement  is  90  to  95  percent 
at  graduation,”  he  said. 

Hard  work  and  dedication  from  both  the  faculty 
and  the  students  in  these  successful  colleges  have 
paid  off  for  both  the  programs  and  their  graduates. 


Depression  years 
tit  a  number  of  sig- 
it  pressures  on  the 
rsity  that  made 
lent  Franklin  S. 
is  particularly 
ve  to  the  necessi- 
:maintaining  the 
s  academic  stan- 


of  the  first  diffi- 
arose  when  the 
Dhurch  commis- 
r  of  education, 
&  F.  Merrill,  asked 
(to  liberalize  its 
inic  requirements 
lat  seminary 
irs  could  obtain 
■’s  degrees  in  reli- 
Iducation  through 
espondence 
s.  President  Har- 
sisted  this  press- 
ad  his  action  was 


For  Your 

Engagement  Needs: 

:  Diamonds  -  Photography  -  Invitations 

1  Queenly  Wedding  Package 
Yours  Free* 

}j1  16x20  Studio  Bridal  Portrait 
12  8x10  Color  Prints 
30  5x7  Color  Prints 

To  Qualify  Come  into  Our 
I  Studio  and  Check  out  Our 
:  Prices  and  Enter  the  Drawing: 

| Drawing  date  7 5  April.  . 

It  Can  Be  Yours  for  just  a  Little  Time. 

Massey  Studio 

1  Professional  —  Quality  Portraits 
150  S.  100  W.  377-4474 

:  (See  inside  cover  of  student 
S  directory  for  color  portraits) 


ACADEMIA 

NOTES 

George  Q.  Cannon  is 
quoted  by  his  son, 
Joseph  J.  Cannon,  as 
having  had  the  following 
conversation  with 
Brigham  Young  some 
time  before  1875: 

“When  therefore  he 
(Brigham  Young)  spoke 
about  turning  his  prop¬ 
erty  into  the  church,  I 
remarked  that ...  if  he 
were  to  take  his  proper¬ 
ty  which  he  did  not  wish 
to  leave  to  his  family  and 
establish  colleges  and 
bestow  his  name  they 
would  live  and  his  mem¬ 
ory  would  be  kept  alive 
in  the  minds  of  the 
people. 

“They  would  be  an 
ever  present  living  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  care  and 
thought  for  the  Saints. 
What  influence  my  re¬ 
marks  had  upon  him  I 
cannot  say.  He  did  be¬ 
fore  his  death  take  steps 
to  endow  institutions  of 
learning.  I  drew  up  the 
charter  of  one  —  The 
Brigham  Young 
Academy  at  Provo.” 

(Adapted  from 
“Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity:  A  School  of  Des¬ 
tiny.”) 


ae  major,”  Bell  said. 
ie  demand  continues  to  increase  more  screen- 
il  have  to  take  place  and  the  GPA  may  raise  to 
11985-86. 

tie  future  Bell  hopes  to  extend  the  program  to 
iluate  level. 

kilty  involvement  and  quality  will  also  help 
tccess  of  this  program.  “All  of  our  faculty  has 
ial  degrees  except  one,”  Bell  said.  “She  will 
e  hers  this  summer.” 

i  accounting  department  has  yet  another  suc- 
xory  to  tell. 

f  K.  Fred  Skousen,  department  chairman, 
iiere  are  many  reasons  behind  its  success, 
tause  of  the  nature  of  the  economy,  accoun- 
rare  becoming  more  indispensable. 

;@y  say  we  are  moving  into  an  information 
>,  and  an  accountant  provides  financial  in- 
ition  that  many  companies  and  industries 
f  Skousen  said. 

duate  students  have  100  percent  placement, 
1.  A  high  percentage  of  undergraduates  will 
nnd  a  job  waiting  for  them  when  they 
ate. 

(faculty  has  made  the  department  successful, 
en  said. 

ay  are  well  known  and  respected  all  over,”  he 

accounting  world  is  always  changing  and 
members  must  keep  up  with  all  the  changes, 
p  professors  need  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
as.  For  example,  if  a  tax  bill  changes,  clas- 
tmaterials  will  have  to  change  also,”  Skousen 

(faculty  has  also  written  many  textbooks  that 
ed  not  only  on  the  BYU  campus  but  all  over 
dited  States. 

tst  year  our  faculty  wrote  somewhere  be- 
i eight  and  10  books,”  he  said, 
iof  approximately  500  accounting  programs  in 
untry,  BYU  is  ranked  in  the  top  20;  em- 
s  notice  that,  he  said, 
students  must  go  through  a  two-phase  pre¬ 
ting  process. 

ise  I  involves  performance  in  required 
iting  class  and  overall  GPA. 
ifirst  year  in  the  program,  a  student’s  junior 
will  take  tax,  audit  and  moderate  account- 


IADEMIA  NOTES 


ACADEMIA 

NOTES 

Karl  Maeser  was  de- 
termined  to  fulfill 
Brigham  Young’s  com¬ 
mission  to  make 
Brigham  Young 
Academy  an  LDS 
Church  school.  On  the 
opening  day  of  school  he 
said  that  he  would  be 
governed  by  the  words 
of  Joseph  Smith  and 
Brigham  Young,  that 
“neither  the  alphabet 
nor  the  multiplication 
table  were  to  be  taught 
without  the  Spirit  of 
God.” 

(Adapted  from 
“Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity:  A  School  of  Des¬ 
tiny.”) 


PASSPORT 

PHOTOS 

passport  photos 
missionary  photos 
business  photos 

best  price  in  town 

Missionary 
Emporium 
University  Mall 
224-6289 


Why  are  we  the  fastest  growing 
jeweler  in  Utah  County? 

*over  500  designer  styles  in  stock  with  another  5000  available 
*gemological  lab  and  trained  personnel 
*fair  prices  thorough  volume  diamond  buying 

*service  after  your  purchase  with  a  complete  repair  and  design  shop 
*ten  years  of  jewelry  experience 

"free  8  x  10  color  portrait  &  negative  w/diamond  purchase 

*free  lunch  and  dinner  w/diamond  purchase 

*we  offer  these  services  as  well  as  our  nineteen  basic  services 


§ierra~West 

Diamonds 

Fine  Jewelers 


Provo  —  2230  North  at  University  Parkway  —  Cottontree  Square  - 
Provo,  Utah  373-0700 

Vernal  —  Highway  40  at  Eaton  bldg.  —  781-1221 

Watch  for  our  new  store  opening  up  in  Salt  Lake  City 


Hen 

^  A  p/aIr  T  MEN  T.  S 


advantageous  to  BYU. 

He  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  study  the 
academic  requirements 
for  each  of  the  colleges. 
It  was  found  that  there 
was  a  striking  discre¬ 
pancy  as  to  the  number 
of  hours  required  for  a 
major  in  different  areas 
of  training.  Zoology  re¬ 
quired  37  hours,  modem 
languages  59  hours, 
physics  44  to  57  hours 
and  music  43  hours. 

After  careful  study 
and  much  consultation, 
the  school  catalog  for 
1939-40. contained  stan¬ 
dardized  requirements 
for  academic  majors  and 
minors. 

(Adapted  from 
“Brigham  Young  Uni¬ 
versity:  A  School  of  Des¬ 
tiny.”) 


SUPERB 

LIFE 

STYLE! 

visit 

or 

Call  Us 
373-9723 

GREAT  RATES 
SUMMER/SPRING’ 


Apt.  Size 

Reg. 

Large 

4  Per  Apt. 

$75 

$80 

6  Per  Apt. 

$60 

$65 

FALL/WINTER 

Apt.  Size 

Reg. 

Large 

4  Per  Apt. 

$113 

$118 

6  Per  Apt. 

$102 

$105 

YOU  WILL  ENJOY: 

•  Heated  Pool  •  Basketball 

•  Jacuzzi  •  Piano 

•  Grassy  Areas  •  Rec.  Center 

•  Barbecues  •  Gameroom 

e  Near  Heritage  Mountain  Ski 
Resort 

•  Free  Satellite  T.V.  12 
Channels 

•  NEW  POOL  ADDITION 
FOR  SPRING 


4  &  6  person  apartments 

*  Private  room  $10  more 
Spring/Summer 
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The 

Classified. 


CLASSIFIED 
AD  POLICY 


CLASSIFIED 

AD 

DIRECTORY 


•  3-line  minimum. 

•  Deadline  for  regular 
Classified  Ads:  11:00 
a.m.  1  day  prior  to 
publication. 

•  Deadline  for  Classi¬ 
fied  Display:  4:00 
p.m.  3  days  prior  to 
publication. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  pro- 


04  Special  Notices 
06  SttuationV Wanted 


al  b£  orsanction  of  the  University 
Read  your^ad  carefully  before 


1  Single's  House  Ren 

2  Homes  for  Sale 

:4  “d  » 


19  Business  Oppty. 

13  Computer  &  Video 
15  Diamonds  for  Sale 


38  Misc.  for  Sale 


otify  o, 


responsible  for  any  ei 
the  first  day.  No  credits 
ments  will  be  made 


^AppUances 


i  Sporting  Gi 
i  Bikes  &  Mt 


r 


ljday,  3  lines... 

2  day,  3  lines  ... 

3  day,  3  lines ... 

4  day,  3  lines... 

5  day,  3  lines  ... 
lOilay,  3  lines... 
20  day,  3  lines  ... 


54  Travel-Trar 
58  Used  Cars 
The  Daily  Univ< 


3r%e?thaVy°cSd 


5— Insurance  Agencies 


7-Mother’s  Helper 


HEALTH 

INSURANCE 

and 

MATERNITY 

BENEFITS 


We  tailor  make  our  policies  to 
fit  your  individual  needs.  We 
also  fit  your  individual  needs. 
We  also  take  pride  in  givingyou 
the  best  service  possible.  When 
you  have  a  question,  a  problem, 


FORD  & 
ASSOC. 
489-9101 
489-9166 


Serving  BYU  students  12  yrs. 

HEALTH 

PROTECTION 

•Including: 

MATERNITY 

BENEFITS 


CHIPMAN  ASSOCIATES 
225-7316 

We’ll  tell  it  like  it  is 


You  can  still  qualify  for  prefer¬ 
red  auto  rates.  Call  for  a  quote. 


3 — Instr.  &  Training 


ELECTROLYSIS:  Perm,  re¬ 
moval  of  unwanted  hair  off  face 
&  body.  Ladies  only.  373-4301, 
374-6430  for  appt. 


PRIVATE  guitar,  bass,  banjo, 
mandolin  &  drum,  and  combo 
piano  lessons.  Call  Herger 


EXCELLENT  COVERAGE 
Health  Insurance.  Includes 
complications  of  pregnancy 
even  if  you’re  already  pre¬ 
gnant.  Insure  with  a  leading 
well-known  company.  Call 
Mike  Griffiths,  State  Farm  In- 
surance  Agency.  224-2423. 


FREE  DENTAL  EXAMINA¬ 
TION  &  2  X-Rays.  Dr.  Theo- 
dore  C.  Bennion.  225-2210. 


4— Special  Notices 


BUY-SELL  TRADE.  Paper¬ 
backs  &  texts  20%  off,  all 
others  10%  off.  Pioneer  Book, 
723  Colombia  Ln.  377-9980. 


FROM  OUT  OF  STATE?  Save 
big  $  on  your  auto  ins.  FROM 
UTAH?  Best  ins.  available. 
For  your  GOOD  STUDENT  & 
NON-SMOKER  DISCOUNT 
ask  for  Mr.  Jackson,  224-2109. 
(Farmers- All  ins,  needs) 


leet. 


RESUMES 

Professionally  Done  By 
"  rate  Recruiter/Writer 


5— Insurance  Agencies 


Corporate  Ret 
375-6500  or 


EUROPE!  Roundtrip  i 


- - ndtnp  air  (De¬ 
nver/Frankfurt)  $629,  2  mo. 
EURAIL  PASS  $370,  Hostels, 
Groups  Rainbow  Tours  713/ 
524-2727  collect. 


LOW  COST 

Health  Insurance 


A  TOLL  CALL  informs  you  ab¬ 
out  the  best  health/maternity 
insurance  ever!  Call  602-249- 
2005,  anytime. 


7— Mother’s  Helpers 


MAKE  A  DATE  today  for 
horseback  riding,  373-3110. 
HONEYMOON  or  Skiers  Cot- 
tage  in  Midway,  UT.  Rural  set¬ 
ting  well  decorated,  ] — 1 


Maternity  and 
Complications 
Benefits 

Call:  Kay  Mendenhall 

375-2993  489-7518  eves. 


t.  374-8486,  378-2214. 


formation  for  SASE.  Alexan¬ 
der  Buckley,  Inc.;  PO  Box 
1014,  Fruita,  Colorado  81521, 


DON’T  BUY  until  you’ve 
checked  out  or  Health  and 
Maternity  plan.  Also  -  excellent 
individual  &  family  dental  in¬ 
surance.  375-6300  or  224-5100. 


NANNIES 

PLACEMENT 

SERVICE 

We  take  care  of  you!  Placement 
with  screened  families  all  over 
U.S.  Roundtrip  airfare,  vaca¬ 
tion,  insurance,  2  days  off/ 
week.  CaU  1-654-2133,  Nation¬ 
al  Co.  in  Heber,  UT.  (Agency- 


board.  1  yr.  comm.  Basic  duties 
incl.  It  housekeeping  &  laun¬ 
dry.  1-2  days  off  a  week.  Call 
'305)421-7187 


HELPER-for  22  mon.  girl  -sit 
feed-housekeep-laundry.  1  yr. 
commitment,  3  bdrm,  3  bath, 
vacation  w/family.  Peterson 
818-787-0893  7937  Fulton  Ave. , 
No.  Hollywood,  CA  91605. 


ip  fee). 


ECKANKAR.  Experience 
spiritual  freedom  in  this  life- 
*• — i.  For  free  info,  call  toll 


HEALTH  INSURANCE 


MOTHER’S  HELPER 
wanted  in  EAST.  Call  M-F, 
many  jobs  avail.  Call  465-4332. 


i  free:  Oper.  37,  1-800-323-1717. 


*Major  Medical 
*Matemity  Benefits 
’'Complications  Coverage 


|  PE-D  260  text  needed.  Will 

1  buy  yours  in  294  RB. 
cover,  $3  green  covei 


3— Instr.  &  Training 


*Short  Term  Plans 

Registered  Health 
Underwriter 
Scott  D.  Randall 

226-1816 


PROFESSIONAL  COUPLE 

in  NJ  (near  NYC)  seeks  loving, 
responsible,  intelligent  person 
to  care  for  2  mo.  old  son.  Light 
housekeeping.  Start  now-end 
of  April.  Will  pay  air  fare.  Own 
room  &  bath,  TV.  Call  Barb  or 
George  201-635-2708. 


NICE  FAMILY  near  Boston.  3 
children,  6V&,  5  &  2.  Some 
housework.  Please  send  check¬ 
able  references.  High  school 
grad.  1  year  commit,  start  end. 
of  April.  Near  LDS  church. 
Joan  Gillespie,  71  Fairbanks 
Ave.,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass., 
02181.  617-235-5802. 


i  EXCLUSIVE  NEW  PLAN 
:  Health,  Maternity,  Temp. 

224-3322,  8-ll:30AM 
A.A.A.  Underwriters,  DAVE 


MOTHERS  HELPER  for 
newborm  to  live  full  time  in 
suburb  of  Boston.  Non-smoker, 
LDS  church  within  10  min., 
Car  avail,  experience  &  refs. 
Start  end  of  April.  617-875- 
6718. 


town.  StartinJunewhenr...  . 
to  new  home.  Geraldine  Tum- 
molo,  70  Hillside  Ave.,  Yonk¬ 
ers,  NY.  Before  11  am  EST, 
914-965-4021.  Work:  914-961- 


Service  Directory 


Carpet  Cleaning 


Typing 


Wheeler  Steamer  Carpet 
Cleaner.  2  bdrm  apt-$15.  3 
bdrm  apt-$20  373-0532. 


Susan,  374-6206,  Y-pick  up. 


WORD  PROCESSING 
Letter  Qual.  Printer,  850/pg. 
Mrs.  Baumann,  374-0481 


Child  Care 


TLC,  LEARNING  ACTIVI¬ 
TIES,  Games,  Stories,  Music. 
Let  your  child  have  fun  while 
you  work.  Reas,  rates.  STAY 
AND  GO  PRESCHOOL,  224- 
5759. 


GENEALOGY-U.S.  Re¬ 
search.  Low  rates  to  fit  a  stu¬ 
dent  budget.  Des  Genealogy 
Service,  P.O.  Box  1191,  Sandy 


WORD  PROCESSING 
Rough  draft  inch,  LQ  print. 
900/pg.  Colleen,  375-05°" 


PROF.  TYPING  with  20  yeai 
experience,  handwriting  Elei 
tronic,  lift-off  corr.  Close  t 
campus.  Cyndee,  377-0685 


WORD  PROCESSING 
PLUS 

Professional  results.  First 
time  discount.  Jan,  377-7386. 


JUST  WORDS 


Sewing 


Cosmetics 


MARY  KAY 
COSMETICS 


CUSTOM  SEWING  &  AL¬ 
TERATIONS.  Student  and 
missionary  discounts.  Call 
Becky,  377-1441. 


WORD  PROCESSING 
Full  Service,  spell,  check, 
Ltr.  Qlty. ,  Overnt.,  Guar. 
Call  April,  377-2f~~ 


WORD  PROCESSING 

Dictaphone  &  all  kinds  of  typ- 
Close  to  Y.  Call  Blynne, 


ALTERATIONS  Men  and 
Women.  Reasonable  rates.  Call 
373-0397. 


ing.  C 
377-481 


Mary  K 

1  Discounts  a 


Shoe  Repair 


WORD  PROCESSING- 
English  Maj.  &  Legal  Sec.  will 
edit.  Program  Spelling  rj!" 
'  "  "  ’  "  inter.  Sail; 


WORD  PRO 

Pro  Word  Proc.  Thesis-my  spe¬ 
cialty,  but  I’ll  type  papers. 
Spelling  check  prog-LQ  prin¬ 
ter.  Chris,  226-6989. 


Letter  Qual.  Printer.  Sally  375- 


PRO  SQUARE  dance  calling 
for  Western  parties.  Don  Mac. 
373-6889/377-5786 


BILL  KELSCH 
FOOTHILL  SHOE 
REPAIR 


EXPERT  TYPING 

15  years  experience.  Nice 
typewriter.  750/page.  CallGer- 
4  99,1  onvi 


TYPING:  Fast  &  accurate. 
750/page 
Lynnae,  2"” 


WORD  PROCESSING 


WORD  PROCESSING 
Close  to  mall.  Papers  look 
great.  900/pg.  Janet  226-7450. 


*  Program  Spelling  checl 

*  Call  Cindy,  375-9945. 


WORD  PROCESSING 
Spell,  check,  Ltr  Qlty  Printer 
3  blks  So.  of  Y,  375-8465. 


BULLOCK  & LOSEE 
JEWELERS 


In  store,  quality  watch  and 
jewelry  repair.  Estimates  at  no 
charge.  Rapid  and  courteous 
service!  373-1379. 


PROVO  Mini  Storage.  Sum¬ 
mer  rates.  All  sizes-5x5  to 
10x30.  All  cynder  block.  On 
sight  mngr.  top  security.  472  E 
500  S  375-0461. 


PDQ  TYPING 


SPEND  a  little,  make  a  lot 
with  Classified  ads!  Call  378- 
2897  today. 


Same  day  service,  110  wpm 
professional  proofing,  spellinj 
corrected,  950/pg.  375-1457. 


_  ,ney?  Sell  unus 

items  through  Classified  Ai 
Call  378-2897. 


STORAGE  FOR 
STUDENTS 

Free  pick  up  &  delivery,  $25  for 
200  lbs.  Call  now,  377-7048. 


TYPING:  Near  campus,  pica 
or  elite,  IBM  corr.  selectric. 
850/pg.  Lesli,  377-8366 


BUY  GORGEOUS  bridal 
gowns  $100  &  up.  Rent  formals 
&  bridesmaid  dresses,  $15  & 
up.  Peggy’s  Bridal,  225-4744, 


TYPING  BY  LISA-Typing, 
Word  Processing.  Free  pick  up 
&  delivery.  756-3303 


GIRLS!  GIRLS!  Before  you 
buy  wedding  invitations  call 
Orem  Geneva  Times.  225-1340. 
546  S.  State 


Tutor 


PIANO  TUNING 

$35  Alicia  Mecham  374-8445. 


MATH  TUTORING.  Any 
course  through  MathllO.  Indi¬ 
viduals  or  groups.  Call  Thad, 


PROFESSIONAL 
Overnight  Typing,  editin; 

’  school  secretary.  ] 

/  typewriter-900/pg. 
te,  375-2858. 


FOUR  SEASON  FLOWERS 


quality  t; 
Laurie,  37 


ing  by  Complete  wedding  package 
.  New  $69.95.  Call  for  appt.  377-2591. 


TYPE  TEACHER  will  do  your 
typmg.  IBM  Selectric.  Campus 


WEDDING  Flowers,  Bridal 
bouquets,  Corsages  &  Bouts. 
Silk  or  fresh.  373-7163. 


10-Sales  Help  Wanted  18— Furn.  Apts,  for  Rent  18— Furn.  Apts,  for  Rent  18— Furn.  Apts,  for  Re 


MOTHERS  HELPER  needed 
for  N.Y.  couple.  1  child.  $540/ 
mo.  Travel  to  France,  Lake. 
Tahoe  &  other  places  neces¬ 
sary.  Need  by  May  1st.  Agency 
no-fee.  Prof.  Finding  Services. 
Call  Jan  489-7618. 


LIVE  IN  mother’s  helper 
needed.  Housework  &  care  for 
1  year  old  baby.  18  miles  out- 
side  Boston.  Near  LDS 
Church.  Both  parents  work. 


PROFESSIONAL  COUPLE 

in  NJ  (near  NYC)  seeks  loving, 
responsible,  intelligent  person 
to  care  for  2  mo.  old  son.  Light 
housekeeping.  Start  now-end 
of  April.  Will  pay  air  fare.  Own 
room  &  bath,  TV.  Call  Barb  or 
George  201-635-2708. 


Church.  Both  parents  work. 
Other  mother’s  helpers  nearby. 
Salary,  room  &  board.  Beg. 
June  1  for  1  year.  Call  617-259- 
0969  after  8pm  MST. 


TOP  Salespeople  wanted.  Ave. 
earnings  range  from  $2-3000/ 
mo.  Call  375-6300  or  224-5100, 
ask  for  Dave  or  Kent. 


IN  SAN  FRANCISCO,  2 
bright  children,  ages  5  &  2. 
Want  girl  who  loves  children! 
To  stay  1  year  starting  June. 
Light  housework.  Own  tele- 


SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 
opportunity  for  college  stu¬ 
dents  are  now  being  taken. 
$250-450/wk.  Don’t  wait  until 
school’s  out.  By  then  most  good 
positions  will  be  filled.  Secure  a 
position  with  us  now.  For  a  free 
cassette  mes'sage  with  no 
obligation  call  1-800-662-2500, 
ask  for  Dept.  22A. 


CHANCELLOR  APTS. 

3  bdrm.  apt.  for  men.  6/apt. 
$45/mo.  Spring  &  Summer. 
373-4091.  530  E.  500  N.  #5. 


WELLINGTON  CONDO,  4 

openings  Spr/Sum.  DW,  W/D, 

Frplc,  AC.  $90/rno.  2  b”--  ' - 

Call  375-0129. 


ELMS  APT.  nov.  . ... 
Spr./Sum.  Men  &  worr 
N.  100  E.  $93/mo.  375- 


PRVT.  BDRMS.  in  lovely  du¬ 
plex,  women.  $85/mo.  now  & 
sum.  MW,  AC,  W/D.  373-2854 
bef.  9pm. 


GIRLS  CONDO  161  E.  7th  N„ 
1  blk  from  BYU.  2  bdrms,  Mic¬ 
ro  Wave,  DW,  W/D,  AC,  Lg. 
recreational  deck,  cable.  $80/ 
Sp.  &  Sum.,  $125/Fall,  Winter. 
375-5800  or  373-2259  or  224- 
1133  after  7pm. 


THE  NEIGHBORHOI 

prvt.  bdrm.,  frplc.,  W / 
ppol.  Silver  Shadow; 
Plenty  of  off-street  p 
Fall  ’84  contracts  avaL 
mo.  +  gas  &  elec.  Sur 
Singles  only. 


225-753 


BE  LIKE  a  sister  to  our  6  &  3 
year  old  daughters.  Share  child 
care,  carpooling,  cleaning,  & 
cooking.  Nice  suburban  N.J. 
Community,  mins,  from  LDS 
church;  2  days  &  most  eves  off; 
flexible  schedule  to  meet  our 
needs  &  yours.  Pvt.  attic  rm. 
Start  in  June.  Prefer  1  yr 
comm.  Call  collect  (201)379- 
2758. 


Call  Mrs.  Hooker,  collect  415- 


MOTHERS  HELPER  wanted 
to  care  for  6  yr  old  girl  in  sub¬ 
urban  NYC.  Own  rm,  bath, 
TV.  Job  responsibilities  include 


MOTHERS  HELPER  needed 
in  Washington  DC.  Prof  couple 
seeks  care  for  3  yr  old,  7  hrs 
daily.  Your  own  rm,  bath;  re¬ 
ferences  req/supplied;  May  1  if 
possible;  Mrs  Beckner.  9121 
Burning  Tree  Rd,  Bethesda, 
MD  20817;  (301)469-9161. 


SUCCESSFUL  ATHLETES: 
characteristics  developed 
through  sports  can  pay  di¬ 
vidends.  We  provide  an  excel¬ 
lent  summer  experience  with 
excellent  income  potential.  Call 
Ron,  375-4262. 


HIGH  INCOME,  BE¬ 
NEFITS.  Work  own  hrs!  Brad 
375-9442  Chris  373-2483,  after 


routine  childcare,  It  house¬ 
keeping,  laundry,  some  cook- 
'  .  Sat  &  Sun  off.  Call  collect 


WANTED:  Live  in  childcare  to 
help  care  for  2  children  of  non¬ 
working  mother  in  N.J.  Sub¬ 
urb.  1  hr.  to  NYC.  Own  rm. 
Needed  May  1.  Please  respond 
to:  Mrs.  H.  Capuano,  7  Woods 
Lane,  Chatham,  N.J.  07928. 
Please  incl.  name,  address  & 
phone  #  or  call  201-635-6694 


WORKING  MOTHER  needs 
bright,  responsible,  person  to 
care  for  2  yr.  old.  Lt.  hskping. 
Must  have  drivers  license.  Ref. 
req.  Pvt  rm.  &  bath.  30  mins, 
from  Boston  on  ocean.  Salary 
open.  Please  call  9-4  (EST) 
(617)423-4407. 


IF  YOU  are  looking  for  man¬ 
agement  training,  excellent  in¬ 
come  &  lots  of  fun,  consider  us. 
Call  toll  free  1-800-662-2500. 


WANTED  female  to  care  for 
newborn  infant  &  do  light 
housekeeping  in  central  NJ. 
Own  rm  &  boa 


MIDTOWN  NYC,  exc.  pay, 
creative  play  &  care  for  active 
learning  disable  8  yr.  old  boy. 
Much  free  time.  Join  family  on 
summer  vacation  &  winter 
vacation  in  Florida.  Can  attend 
college  in  mornings  until  2:00. 
Pvtrm,  bd,  TV,  +  $125/wk  sal¬ 
ary.  Nearby  LDS  &  cultural 
Call  (212)873-0843  col- 


_  _  _  ooard  provided. 

Home  is  located  conveniently 
to  NY  &  Philadelphia.  Experi¬ 
ence  caring  for  children  is  a 
plus.  Position  available  the  end 
of  June.  If  interested  send  let¬ 
ter  with  qualifcations  &  picture 
to:  Mrs.  Robyn  Green-Taylor 
112  Bluebird  Dr-3D,  Hillsbor- 
ough,  NJ  08876. 


THIS  IS  NOT  A 
DOOR-TO-DOOR 
SALES  POSITION 

You  will  be  working  with  and 
training  established  computer 
dealers.  $880/mo.  salary  + 
$350/week  living  expenses  + 
200/mile  +  bonuses.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  be  upperclassmen 
with  their  own  car,  with  sales 
and  computer  background  pre¬ 
ferred.  Willing  to  travel.  Inter¬ 
viewing  this  week  only.  Call 
SSI  at  224-4000'  and  ask  for 
Doug  Lloyd. 


14— Contracts  for  sale 


MOTHERS  HELPER  for 
friendly  N.J.  family  to  care  for 
2  children-7  &  2  yrs  old  &  do 
housework.  Close  to  NYC.  Call 
collect  between  6  &  9  pm  (MST) 
(201)228-0615. 


WANTED:  someone  to  live 
&  care  for  elderly  woman.  ! 
hrs  assistance  req.  Located  40 
miles  North  or  NYC  in  lovely 
Westchester  Village.  Own  rm, 

2  days  off  weekly,  salary  negot. 

6  mo.-l  yr.  comm.  Write  Diane 
Phillips,  4  Timberland  Pass, 

ChaggaquvNiY.  10514  or  call  17— Unfurn.  apt.  for  rent 


rriage  ( 

_ for  sale,  all  4  ii _ r  .. 

Spring  &  Summer.  $100  per 
month.  374-8879. 


914-23! 


STARTING  MAY:  Live  in 
needed  in  Deerfield  Beach,  Fla. 
to  care  for  3  yr  old  child  &  one 
on  the  way.  $100/wk  +  rm  & 
board.  1  yr.  comm.  Basic  duties 


FOR  MORE  information  about 
excellent  high-paying  sum- 


2  BDRM,  W/D  hk-ups,  $235/ 
mo.  +  utils.  $150  dep.  430  W 
200  N  Provo  375-5383  after  5. 


er  job  call  374-( 


ASIAN  WORK  STUDY:  Well 
paying  Spr./Sum.  Taiwan  in¬ 
ternships.  Chinese  not  req. 
Four  2  mo.  programs-limited 
vacancies.  Open  house,  Thurs¬ 
day  Mar.  29  at  7pm.  Chinese 
refreshments.  868  N.  Univ. 
Ave.  For  info.  Brenda/Joyce 
375-0217,  7-10  pm. 


MARRIEDS:  2  bdrm.  apts. 
Avail.  Spring  and  Summer 
only.  $185/mo.  +  utils.  373- 


“This  is  the  place” 


Centennial  II 


Apts. 


$70 


— Dishwashers 
— Access  to  pool, 
laundry,  rec.  root 


$80 


for  your 
own  room 


Sign  Up  Now  for  Spring  &  Summer 
Accepting  Fall/Winter  applications 

450  N.  1000  E. 

Office:  362  N.  1080  E.  Provo 

374-8441 


TWO  WEEKS 
FREE  RENT 


COUPLES:  Nice  2  bdrm  bsmt 
Apt.  Vz  blk  E  of  Y.  Furn  or  un- 
fum.  $220/mo.  +  utils.  Spr./ 
Sum,  only.  Cindy  377-4328. 


2  BDRM.  avail.  April  1st.  AC, 
Cable  TV,  laundry  rm,  $26”  ' 
lights.  Call  Jaii  373-2231. 


AIRLINES  HIRING 

STEWARDESSES,  Reserva- 
tionists!  $14-39,000.  Worl¬ 
dwide!  Call  for  Directory, 
Guide,  Newsletter.  1-916-944- 
4440  Ext  BYU  AIR. 


FOR  RENT:  2  bdrm.  apt.  $250/ 
mo.  incl.  utils.  769  W.  Center 
#3.  Call  373-5028. 


COUPLE  in  Westchester 
County,  NY  with  2  grown  chil¬ 
dren  needs  girl  to  keep  house  & 
cook  dinners.  Weekends  off, 
nights  free.  Own  room  &  bath. 
Transportation  avail.  Close  to 


TEACH  OVERSEAS! 
$9500-$26,000.  No  Taxes! 
Travel.  Call  for  directory, 
Guide,  Newsletter!  916-944- 
4444  X  BYUTEACHER.  ' 


COUPLES:  Sublet  for  Spr/ 
Sum,  spacious  home.  W/D, 
yard,  garden.  Furn  avail.  $195 
+  elec.  377-7026. 


$55  double  —  65  single 

(Spring  and  Summer  Rates) 


•New  Microwaves 
•Cable  TV 
•5  Blocks  from 
Campus 
•1  Block  from 
shopping  center 


•3  Bedrooms 
•Large  Kitchens 
•Large  living 
rooms 

•1  Block  from 
Bank 


SUMMER  WORK  for  college 
students.  Earn  $1,375  per 
month  &  receive  3  cred.  hrs.  for 
school.  Call  226-9516  to  sche- 
dule  interview. 


18— Furn.  Apts,  for  Rent 


55  C 


FUN  SUMMER  JOB.  Estes 
Park,  CO.  Girls  needed.  Call 
Meg,  377-2507. 


JUNIORS,  SENIORS,  & 
Grad,  students.  Now  accepting 
applications  for  internships 


M0NS0N  APARTMENTS 

Men’s  vacancies,  Spring/ 
Summer  $45/  +  lights.  Fall 
$79/mo.  +  lights.  374-5409. 


Broadmore 
Apartments  for  Girls 
1065  E.  450  N.  377-3649 

Bring  this  Ad 


with  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life.  BYU  credits,  good  in¬ 
come,  flexible  hrs..  experience 
in  business  world.  Call  Barbara 
between  2-4pm,  225-8000  for 
appt- 


CLOSEST  OF  ALL 
TO  BYU 
Great  Floor  Plan 


PREPARE  FOR 


ALASKA  SUMMER  fishing 
jobs.  Free  info.,  write  Pacific 
Educational  Consultants,  PO 
Box  1053,  Bellingham,  WA, 


WE  PAY  $5.25/hr  just  to  train 
you  &  we  work  a  4  day  work 
week.  When  you  consider 
$6. 50/hr  possible  that  gives  you 
lots  of  money  &  time.  Laborers 
needed  (no  sales,  no  comm.) 
For  applications  call  375-6700. 


Cool  AC,  cable  TV,  4  man,  2 
bdrm.,  2  individ.  studies,  2 
bthrms.,  liv.  room,  kitchen  & 
laundry  fac.  Spr./Sum.  $50/mo. 
+  utils.  F/W  $89/mo.  +  utils. 
Also  Girls  or  Guys  houses, 
Spr./Sum.  $35/mo. ,  F/W  $79/ 
mo.  Landlord  pays  all  utils. 

Robert  E.  Lee  Apts. 

876  E.  900  N.  No.  17 
Ph.  375-5637,  4:00-6:00  pm. 
Jay  Jolley  or  Dave  Marsden 


MCAT’LSAT’GMAT 
SAT  •  ACT-DAT-GRE  -CPA  I 


WOMEN:  Opportunity  to  ir 


crease  communication,  busi¬ 
ness  skill.  Excellent  training, 
income.  Robin,  374-1296,  late 


AARON  APTS.  Fall/Win. 
Double  $80.50.  Singles  $136. 
Couples  $395.  All  plus  elec. 
865  N.  500  W.  375-0126. 


•  Permanent  Centers  open 
days,  evenings  and 
weekends. 

•  Low  hourly  cost.  Dedicated 
full-time  staff. 


►  Opportunity  to  make  up 
missed  lessons. 


•  Complete  TEST-N-TAPE® 
facilities  for  review  of 


►  Voluminous  home-study 
materials  constantly 
updated  by  researchers 
expert  in  their  field. 


class  lessons  and  supple¬ 
mentary  materials. 

•  Classes  taught  by  skilled 
instructors. 


»  Opportunity  to  transfer  to 
and  continue  study  at  any 
of  our  over  105  centers. 


Professional  IBM  Word  Pro¬ 
cessing,  typing.  Free  spell, 
check.  Theses,  dissertations, 
T  Q  Printer.  Rush  jobs 


INTERN  IN  ACCT/ 
FINANCE. 

Looking  for  top  student  with 
good  GPA  who  will  be  involved 
•with  cash  mgmt,  capital  bdgt 
analysis,  financial  analysis,  & 
other  projects.  Min.  20  hrs/wk. 
Schedule  can  be  flexible.  Con¬ 
tact  Charlotte  Poulsen,  Staker 
Paving  &  Constr.  Co.,  1000  W. 
Center  St.  N.  SLC.  Call  1-800- 
227-1901.  Equal  opportunity 
Emp.  M/F. 


GREAT  LOCATION:  4,  5  &  6 
girl  apts.  Laundry  fac.  Fantas¬ 
tic  ward!  Spr./Sum.  from  $55/ 
mo.  F/W  from  $89/mo.  Also 
BDRM.  TO  YOURSELF  Spr./ 
Sum.  $65/mo.,  F/W  $ll5/mo. 
COUPLES,  1,  2  &  3  bdrm. 
apts.,  from  $165/mo.  Landlord 
pays  all  utils.  Campus  Villa 
Apts,  182  W.  960  N.  #C,  Kelly, 
377-4295,  5-6  pm.  Pioneer 
Apts.,  80  W.  880  N.  Apt. 

r  qua  QfiKl - - 


OTHER  COURSES  AVAILABLE 

GRE  PSYCH  &  BIO  •  MAT  •  PCAT  •  OCAT  •  VAT  •  TOEFL 
MSKP  •  NMB  •  VQE  •  ECFMG  •  FLEX  •  NOB  •  RN  BOS 
SSAT  •  PSAT  •  SAT  ACHIEVEMENTS 
SPEED  READING 


Lisa,  374-8651,  5:30  -6:30  pm. 


HAVE  OPENINGS  for  6  col¬ 
lege  men/women.  Must  be  neat 
appearing  &  have  car.  Work 
eves.  &  Sat.  in  your  home 
town.  Full  or  part  time  this 
summer,  Utah  &  Idaho  only. 
$12.50/hr.  For  personal  inter¬ 
view  see  Mark  Benson,  Presi¬ 
dent  Castlewick,  Wed.  March 

28  only,  10am,  12  noon,  or? . 

Royal  Inn  Motel,  just  off 
pus.  Please  be  prompt. 


for  Spr./Sum.  2  bdr 


Spr./ 
apts,  laundry  rc 
.  incl  utils.  3 


4  girl 
e.  $75/ 


2  MEN:  New  3  bdrm.  duplex. 
Laundry  fac,  162  N.  900  E., 
Dave,  374-2834. 


-H. 

KAPLAN 


Call  Days,  Eves  &  Weekends 


381  W.  2230  N. 
Suite  330 
Provo,  Utah 

cn^oi^REE80a72^78^^ 


BABYSITTER/Lt.  house¬ 
keeping.  Spring  term,  M-F 
7:30am-5:30pm.  NE  Orem. 
Needs  own  car.  $200/mo.  Call 
226-2792  between  6  &  7pm. 


HELP  MOTHER  care  for  3 : 
fants  approx.  8am  to  5pm,  M-F. 
Avail,  now  thru  Sum.  Sr“~~ 
ville.  Call  489-6851,  ' 


LABORERS  NEEDED 
Dismantling  railroad  in 
Caliente-Pioche,  Nevada. 
Starting  April  19,  lasting  3-4 
months.  $5/hour.  Applications 
in  C-40  ASB,  student  employ¬ 
ment 


TYPING-16  yrs.  exp.  Pica  or 
elite.  850/pg.  pick  up  &  del. ,  $2. 
Call  Jo  375-5394 


WEDDING  CAKES,  Custom 
Beautiful,  Reas,  priced. 
Call  Cakes  &  Catering  by 


STEVE’S  ICE  CREAM 
Now  hiring.  Applications  avail, 
ft  1523  Canyon  Rd. 


Call  Cakes  &  Catering  by 
Lillian  Rittmanic  377-8136. 


EMS  RECORDING  STUDIO 
$15/hr.,  all  accessory  equip¬ 
ment.  375-4363 


WORD  PROCESSING 
Spell  checked  &  Professional 
Overnight, RENAE  374-9388 


NEED  mature  female  student 
who  needs  free  room  &  board ; 
exchange  for  afternoon  child 
care.  Need  car,  1-254-163' 


PEANUTS®  by  Charles  M.  Schulz 


ALASKA  SUMMER  fishing 
jobs.  Free  info.,  write  Pacific 
Educational  Consultants,  PO 
Box  1053,  Bellingham,  WA, 


RESIDENTIAL  contacting. 
Part  time,  flexible  hrs.,  after¬ 
noons  &  eves.  $4/hr.  +  com¬ 
mission.  All  materials  fur¬ 
nished.  Call  for  interview.  Cul- 
ligan  Soft  Water  Service  489- 


SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 

$7900/4  mo.  to  our  ave.  rep.  For 
interview  call  Dean  374-8817 
American  Synergy.- 


Branch  out  to  the  exciting  life  of 

aA*A*** 


Openings  Now  for  Spring  and  Summer  Terirf 
$80  per  month  (included  utilities) 

•  Weekly  outdoor  giant-screen  •  Recreation  room 

videos  •  Large  pool 

•  Super  summer  organized  activities  •  4  great  wards 

•  Dishwashers 

•  Private  park  by  the  river 


and  athletic  tournaments 


Now  Accepting  Applications  for  Fall  and  Winter  1984-85 

1849  North  200  West  Office  Hours:  Monday-Friday  8:30-5:00  | 
377-1511  Saturday  9:00-1:00 
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i.  Apts,  for  Rent  18— Furn.  Apts,  for  Rent  18— Fum.  Apts,  for  Rent 


GIRLS 

l>/2  blks  from  BYU. 
$65/mo.  +  utils.  Sp 
S95/mo.  +  utils.  Fall  & 
I  ill  Jeff  at  373-3730. 
University  Apts. 


:K:  Space  in  quaint 
75-85/mo.  +  $75  dep. 
10  E  Provo  224-7980. 


GIRLS  rent  an  apt.  for  $58/mo. 
Good  Provo  loc.  Call  785-0367 
or  375-7349, _ 

ACADEMY  ARMS 

2  Bedroom,  2  Bath,  AC 
MEN-Fall/Winter 
4/apt.  $90  +  elec. 
Spring/? - ' 


NEW  TOWNHOUSE  with  W/ 
D,  AC.  Nicely  fum.  For  men  & 
women.  Now  and  Spring.  $90/ 


IF  yi 


a  quality  condo 


,  Townhouse  Apts  57 
.N.,  Provo.  Spring  & 
"  $50/dbl,  $95/single, 
.  Fall  contracts.  756- 


lave  the  bucks!  Use  a 

n'  I,  Spr./Sum.  $35/ 
79/mo.  Landlord 
./Ml  utils.  876  E.  900  N. 

.  375-5637,  4-6pm,  Jay 

“5  >)>Dave  Marsden. 


/ES  BONANZA:  You 
.tthis.  Spr./Sum.  $135/ 
’.utils.  2  bdrm.,  AC, 
,7.  876  E.  900  N.  #17. 
3637, 4-6pnj,  Jay  Jolley 
"Marsden. 


m  YOURSELF  &  the 
its  of  a  real  home, 
avail,  for  guys  or  girls. 
1;  $65/mo.  F/W  $115/ 
dlord  pays  utils.  876  E. 
1#17.  Ph.  375-5637,  4- 
yay  Jolley  or  Dave 


WEBB  APTS:  835  N  600  W 
Provo.  Single  girls:  $120/mo.  + 
utils.  F/W.  $100/mo.  +  utils- 
Sp/Sum.  Pvt  rm.  W/D,  DW,  & 
2  wks  free.  377-8774. 


1850  N.  University  Ave.  Now 
renting  Spr./Sum.  $75/mo., 
utils,  paid.  Large  pool,  AC,  W/ 
D,  DW.  373-9848. _ 

WINTER  QUARTERS 
Girls  contracts,  Spr  &  Sum. 

$105/mo.  Call  377-0703. 
WANTED!  Responsible  young 
couple  to  rent  furn.  bsmt.  apt. 
for  the  summer.  $180  +  utils. 
374-0602. 


21— Single’s  House  Rentals 

GIRLS:.  $80/mo.  +  elec.  2 
openings.  2  blk.  from  camnns. 
137  E.  600  N.  Susan,  377- 


HOUSE  for  women,  Spring 
Summer  $45;  Fall/Winter  $60 
374-5533,  3-6pm. 


SHARED  &  PVT.  rms.  Close 
to  Y.  $40  &  50,  all  utils  inch 
M-wave,  Call  375-1609  or  377- 


AVENUE  TERRACE 

Now  renting  for  Spring/Sum¬ 
mer.  $75/mo,  all  utils  pd.,  4 
girls/apt.  Sign  before  March  31, 
$70/mo!  770  N.  University 
Ave.  375-5941  or  374-8686. 


MEN:  F/W,  $85  +  elec.  3 
bdrm,  2  bath,  A/C,  139  E  400  N 
#1,  375-9274/377-7786. 


BEAUTIFUL  3  BDRM 
HOME  2  blks.  from  campus. 
Avail  Spr./Sum  &  Fall.  Spa¬ 
cious  with  many  extras.  374- 
1019  or  830  N.  .100  W.  #4. 


GIRLS  VACANCIES  XD 

SPRING,  SUMMER  &  FALL 
4  girls  to  apt. ,  1  block  to  cam¬ 
pus.  Utils,  paid,  air,  W/D.  stor¬ 
age.  150  E.  700  N.,  5.  Call 

373-8119  or  374-1771 


,ES:  Large  2  bdrm. 
0/mo.  +  utils,  no  dep. 
jy.  265  E.  200  N.  #29. 


BRAND  NEW  Condos  near 
campus.  Professionally  deco¬ 
rated.  DW,  micro.,  W/D, 
frplc.,  central  AC.  100%  co¬ 
vered  parking.  2  bdrm.  2  bath. 
Men,  sum.  $110/mo.  +  gas  & 
Its.  Men  &  women  Fall’84  $150/  j 
mo.  +  gas  &  Its.  Kensing' 


COUPLES:  Spr/Sum.  Only.  3 
bdrm,  2  bath,  A/C,  Cable, 
Laundry  fac.  $175  +  elec.  375- 
9274  or  877-7786. _ 

WOMEN:  All  single  rooms. 
Spaces  available  starting 
nowthrough  Spr/Sum  in  nice 
house  south  of  Y.  W/D.  373- 


G1RLS,  Sp/Sum.  Big,  beauti¬ 
ful  house.  Close  to  campus.  $75/ 
mo.  inclds.  utils.  373-0221. 
NICE  HOUSE  for  rent.  Close 
i  to  shopping  center  &  campus. 
Nice  yd,  cooler,  W/D.  Now 
leasing  for  Sp/Sum  &  Fall.  Rm 
for  6  single  men.  $50/mo.  Sp/ 
Sum  $100/mo.  Fall.  374-945 9/ 
756-4446. 

MEN-HOUSE  Spr/Sum  5  vac’s 
$55  +  utils/mo.  Cozy-frplc- 
cooler-etc.  Call  Brian  374-6847. 


Spr/Sum  Bsmt  Apt  for 
:1k  from  campus.  750  N 
/‘O/mo.  Call  375-2566. 


NT  rental  condo.  870 
I  Provo.  Spring/Sum- 
f/mo.  225-4428. 


SHADOWS  luxury 
,  M-wave,  W/D,  sever- 
ags  for  men,  Spr/Sum. 


N’S  deluxe  for  6,  $70/ 
hdry,  storage  &  park- 
:J  approved.  361 N.  800 
r  375-4098. 


edeluxe  for  6,  $70/mo. 

storage  &  parking, 
proved.  361  N.  800  E. 
or  375-4098. 


ANDERSON  APTS 
Mens/Couples,  Spr  &  Sum 
$170/apt. 

2  Bdrm.,  Cable  TV 
214  N  600  E,  375-7878 
WOMEN:  Prvt.  bdrm.  Spr./ 
Sum.  -  $110/mo.  W/D,  DW,  461 
E.  100  N.  375-7878. 
WELLINGTON  CONDO,  2 
bdrm,  4  girl  apt,  2  blks  from 
BYU,  DW,  garbage  disposal, 
AC,  W/D,  frplc,  cable  &  HBO. 
For  Spr/Sum-4  openings. 
Marya  It  375-1226. _ 

DANVILLE 

PLACE 

MEN 

Spring  &  Summer 


3  BDRM,  study,  2  baths,  cable 
TV,  close  to  Y.  $275p  &  Sum 
utils  pd.  Call  375-6070, 

COUPLES:  2  bdrm.  apt. 
Avail,  in  April.  AC,  close  *' 
campus.  $230/mo.  +  utils.  Pn. 
377-3451.  _ - 

GREAT  CONDO  for  rent. 
Spring/Summer.  Four  girls. 
Call  collect,  1-572-6209. 
GIRLS  BRICK  HOME.  3  blks 
to  Y.  Spr/Sum.  $55/mo.,  Fall/ 
Win  $95/mo.  All  utils,  paid. 
375-1945  or  224-0317. 


22— Homes  for  Sale 

SPRINGVILLE.  7  bdrms. ,  2Vz 
baths.  2  family  rooms,  1  living 
room,  large  kitchen,  sun  deck, 
covered  patio,  double  garage. 
Home  or  1%  acres.  980  E.  1000 
S.  489-6957. 


ington  Condo.  Compare  our 
unit  with  the  others.  We’re 
sure  you’ll  agree  a  Kensington 
Condo  is  a  superior  product. 
Call  today  for  fact  sheets.  Cen¬ 
tury  21  Harmon  RE,  224-2010 
or  225-7539. 

29-Business  Opportunities 
JOIN  US 

as  we  expand  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  Become  a  Sounds  Easy 
Video  Store  franchise  owner. 
We’re  now  accepting  applica¬ 
tions  for  50  new  Sounds  Easy 
Video  franchise  stores.  CALL 
(801)226-2568  IMMED.  to  re¬ 
serve  a  seat  at  our  April  5th 
seminar  to  be  held  in  The  Ex¬ 
celsior  Hotel.  (Please  RSVP 
with  Andrea  Scott). 

33  Computer  &  Video 

TWO  MICROSCI  Drives,  $200 
ea.,  PCPI  CPM  card,  $200. 
PaperPusher  II,  $100.  Inter¬ 
face  card,  $100.  Disc  Controller 
card,  $50.  Microtek  Dumpling 
64,  $100.  Word  handler  II,  $50. 
Screenwriter  II  Manual,  $50. 
Wordstar,  $250.  New  &  used 
for  Apple  Computer.  Call  375- 
9945. 

COMMODORE  64,  1625  disk 
drive.  10  disks  of  software,  all 
like  new.  19  inch  RCA  TV. 
Whole  system  only  $429.  Call 
377-2201. 


33  Computer  &  Video 

VIDEO  CLUB 

Inexpensive  and  great  fun! 

Rent  Movies  &  VCR’s 
GOODTIME  RENTALS 
333  North  200  West 

377-7225 


38—  Misc.  for  Sale 

UPHOLSTERY  SUPPLY 

items  at  wholesale  prices.  All 
kinds  roll  ends  fabric  at  Vi  price. 
Fabric  Center,  763  Columbia 
Lane,  Provo.  373-2550. 

LT  BLUE  FORMAL  Dress 
Size  9/10,  Worn  once-$35. 
Ladies  year  round  trench  coat. 
Zip  out  liner,  &  hood.  Brand 
new  $50.  Call  375-9159. 

39—  Misc.  for  rent 

STUDENT  SPECIAL-Rent  to 
own  IBM  Selectric  Typewriter. 
$30/mo.  225-6167. 


SOUNDSATION  REC.  STU¬ 
DIOS 

Best  sound,  lowest  prices 
$15  per  hr.  Cali  226-0491. 


NEW  &  USED  FURNITURE: 
Used  appl.  guaranteed  180 
days.  AA  Furniture  &  Appl. 
450  W.  Center,  374-6886. 
WASHERS  &  DRYERS:  1 
year  guarantee  and  can  deliver. 
$75  and  up.  1715  S.  State,  Pro¬ 
vo.  375-7174. 

44— TV  and  Stereo 


RENT  A  TV 


SOFA,  like  new.  Herculon 
earth  tone  colors.  $200.  373- 
0734 


PIANOS  used,  returned  ren¬ 
tals,  trade  ins,  like  new.  Re- 
duced.  Save,  Wakefields. 
GUITARS:  Largest  selection 
of  quality  guitars  and  best 
prices  in  the  valley.  Herger 
Music,  158  S.  100  W.,  Provo. 


BIG  SCREEN  TV’S 

Activity  Committies,  parties, 
clubs... 5 ft.  4  in.  screen.  Stereo 
concerts  &  videos.  373-5960. 

48— Bikes  &  Motorcycles 

’7^SUZUK^50^Cras^bars7 

other  extras.  $900.  Call  375- 


Get  Set  for  a  fantastic 
Spring  &  Summer 
$80  per  month 


★  Free  cable  T.V. 

★  Paid  utilities 

★  Dishwasher 

★  Central  Air  Conditioning 

★  Central  Laundry 

★  Security  Guards 


★  3  Bedrooms,  2  baths 

★  Roomy  apartments 

★  Recreation  hall 

★  Planned  activities 

★  Swimming  pool 

★  Super  wards 


$50 


"  :  ES 


,  Well  kept  house  for 
;iks.  to  campus.  Quality 
ply.  377-8.°°“ 


ES:1  Bdrm  Apt,  $199/ 
ij;hts.  Close  to  Y.  793  N. 
|  377-7760. 


HOUSE  3  bdrm,  2  bath, 
m,  Disp,  frplc,  for  4 
rer  Shadows  $100/mo. 
after  5.  . 


bdrm,  2  bath, 
$200  &  up,  all  utils  pd. 
■3-6pm, 


2  Blks.  to  campus 
3  bdrm. ,  2  bathrooms 
Cable  TV,  AC 
737  E  700  N,  375-7878. 


MEN’S  RIVERGROVE  DU¬ 
PLEX.  Own  bdrm.  Frplc,  W/ 
D,  DW,  color  TV.  119  W650  N, 
Provo.  $120/mo.  +  utils.  Spr 
Sum.  375-3053. _ 

GIRLS:  New  2  bdrm.  2  batl 
condo  2  blks  from  BYU.  Spr/ 
Sum.  Cami,  375-6196. 


E  WOO  D  APTS. 

1%  blks  to  Y.  4,5,6/apt. 
es  102-115.  S/S-$70, 
1110  535  N  400  E  375-  . 


1  MEN-vacancies,  W 
fenced  yd.  $75/mo.  t 
7233,  373-0619. 


[,  Cable 


!ES:  Sublet  1  bdrm  apt 
».  Laundry  rm,  AC, 
5YU.  $210/mo.  +  gas 
Dther  benefits  too.  374- 


MEN/WOMEN/COUPLES 
SPRING  &  SUMMER 
PRIVATE  BDRM-$85/MO. 
SHARED  BDRM-$50/MO. 
COUPLES  3  BDRM.  $250/ 
MO. 

Pool,  Rock  frplc.,  Barbecue 
Laundry,  Cable  TV 
350  S.  900  E,  375-7878 
PARK  PLACE 
Now  renting  for  F/W,  S/S. 
Rentingto  single  men  p- 
women.  1  blk  to  BYU,  Cal 
TV,  DW,  Laun.  fac.,  &  more. 
S/S-$55  +  utils,  F/W-$95  + 
utils.  Prvt.  rm  avail,  for  $50  ex¬ 
tra/mo.,  Disc,  avail,  460  E  700 
N.  Call  373-4768  or  373-2213. 

COVENTRY  APTS. 

4  men  apts.  2  baths.  Close  to 
BYU.  Rent  $49/mo.  Spr./Sum. 
Call  375-3758. _ _ 

NEWPORTER  APTS 

MEN :  Openings  now  avail  for 
Spr/Sum.  Only  4/apt.  ,F|xc.  1 
atmosphere,  spacious,  2  blits. to . 
Y,  cable,  W/D.  Hurry,  limited 
spaces.  340  E.  600  N.  Call  now, 
Brad,  373-0838. _ 

MONTEREY  APTS. 

GIRLS-yes  there  are  still  open¬ 
ings  available.  $95/mo.,  $75  de¬ 
posit.  377-5501.  We  ai  ‘ 


MILLER  II  APTS 

Accepting  applications 
Spring/Summer  &  Fall. 

*  59.50  Spr/Sum. 

*  Utils  Pd. 

*  2  Blocks  to  Y 


COUPLES:  1  or  2  bdrm.  Close 
to  BYU  and  shopping  with 
cable  TV,  laundry  fac.,  and 
utils  paid.  Spr/Sum  only.  Cali 
375-2576, 


Now  Accepting  Fall/Winter 
Applications 

Phone:  374-1700 

380  North  1080  East,  Provo 

¥¥¥¥¥V¥¥¥¥¥yy¥VV¥¥¥y¥¥¥¥¥3 


noman. 

^Gardens 

apartments 


Quality  living,  fin  nven  and  utamen 

Spring  &  Summer  4  person  — $85  6  person  —  $75 

•  Microwave  Ovens 

•  Free  cable  TV 


1060  East  450  North 
Provo 

Now  accepting  Fall/Winter 

applications 


•  Laundry 

•  Extra-large  2-3 
bedroom  apts. 

Call 

373-3454 


Brigham  Young  University 


< 

4\ 


Spring/Summer  $80 

Fall/Winter  $115 

Deposit  Only  $60 
All  utilities  paid 

To  make  it 
a  Great  Year: 

Fun  People  &  Wards 
Great  Pool 
Close  to  Campus 
3  bedroom  Apartments 
Free  Cable  TV. 

•  Plenty  of  parking 


1565  N. 
^University, 
374-9090 


Residence  Hall  Officers 


Dear  Student: 

ARE  YOU  AWARE  OF  THE  NEW  BENEFITS  OF  ON-CAMPUS  LIVING? 

If  you  have  never  had  the  Campus  Living  experience,  or  if  it  has  been  a  while  since  you 
lived  with  us,  you  should  know  about  some  significant  changes: 

1 .  Specially  designated  living  quarters  for  upperclassmen  and  honor  students,  with 
the  opportunity  to  help  set  the  rules  and  govern  yourselves. 

2.  Free  use  of  IBM  PCs,  Apple  computers,  and  electric  typewriters. 

3.  Coeducational  reading  and  study  rooms. 

4.  Unchangeable  rental  rates  for  at  least  the  next  two  years. 

5.  More  flexible  meal  ticket  options  combined  with  greater  quality  and  variety  of  food, 
such  as  ethnic  foods,  delicatessen-style  sandwiches,  regular  hot  meals,  and 
sack  lunches  “to  go.” 

6.  Apartment  living  for  male  students. 

Studies  show  the  likelihood  that  if  you  are  not  now  in  the  process,  you  will  soon  consider 
moving  to  another  residence;  as  you  probably  will  do  many  times  before  you  finish  your 
BYU  experience.  Your  typical  unrest  may  be  caused  by  undesirable  conditions  or  room¬ 
mates;  or  maybe  it  has  something  to  do  with  those  ever-increasing  rates  for  rent,  food, 
utilities,  gasoline,  and  on  and  on.  Dollar  for  dollar,  Campus  Living  saves  you  money! 

If  you  are  serious  about  your  education,  why  not  include  Campus  Living  in  your  list  of 
alternatives.  You  will  be  pleased  to  find  that  many  others  who  share  your  feelings  have 
made  the  Campus  Living  choice  too.  In  any  event,  it  is  obvious  that  occasionally,  you  feel 
a  change  of  scenery  would  do  you  and  your  grades  some  good. 

Those  responsible  for  the  Campus  Living  experience  at  BYU  are  working  hard  to  change 
some  long  standing  negative  traditions.  They  care  about  you  and  your  total  college 
experience.  They  want  you  to  have  more  than  just  a  place  to  eat  and  sleep.  They  are 
listening  and  responding  to  the  concerns  they’ve  heard  expressed  from  the  past.  Give 
them  a  call  at  378-261 1  and  let  them  show  you  why  they  really  believe  that  there  is  not  a 
finer  living  experience  in  the  valley  for  the  student  who  is  taking  his  or  her  education 
seriously. 

Campus  Living  is  not  just  for  Freshmen  only.  The  wards  and  stakes  are  great,  the  social 
experiences  are  exceptional.  Next  time,  why  not  move  on  campus?  Seriously! 

Shryl  A.  Earnest  Eric  Motto  Debra  K.  Jones 

Pres.  —  Heritage  Halls  Pres.  —  Helaman  Halls  Pres. -Residence  Halls  Association 
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48— Bikes  &  Motorcycles 

’75  HONDA  Elsinore  250.  De¬ 
sert  ready.  New  460  knobby 
tire.  Street  legal.  Rebuilt  en- 
gine.  $499.  Tracy,  375-7726. 

’80  KAWASAKI  440.  Will 
trade  for  truck.  Call  226-7297, 
after  5pm. 


Special  prosecutor 
requested  for  Meese 

WASHINGTON  (UPI)  — The  Jus-  In  another  twist  in  the  unreeling 

_  tice  Department  asked  a  federal  court  tale,  White  House  spokesman  Larry 

blue  SCHWINN  LeTour.  10  Tuesday  to  name  a  special  prosecutor  Speakes  indicated  Tuesday  that 
375  2719  C°nd  $1°°  Spencer  to  investigate  allegations  against  Reagan  might  bypass  the  usual  suc- 
,  iimmii  Edwin  Meese,  the  top  aide  President,  cession  process  and  name  an  acting 

50_Wanted  to  buy  Reagan  has  nominated  to  become  chief  at  the  Justice  Department  if 

- attorney  general.  Smith  decides  to  leave  before  Meese 

junk  cars  &  trucks  The  request  was  revealed  in  a  brief  is  confirmed, 
wanted,  will  pay  top  dollar,  if  order  from  a  special  federal  court,  ~  T  „  T  . ,  ,, 

you  can  not  bring  it  in,  we  will  , vTv  “  . A  r^t,lUi  wo  D.  Lowell  Jensen,  associate  attor- 

tow  it  in!  Also  large  selection  of  which  granted  Attorney  General  Wil-  n  „eneraj  an(j  acting  deputy  attor- 
used  auto  partsat  lowest  liam  French  Smith  permission  to  '  fpneral  is  now  the  ranking  lus 
prices.  Call  373-4224,  wk  116.  mafe^^dep^tajmi^^  tice  Department  official  under  Smith. 
52-Mobile  Homes  dll  prosecutor  apP°mt  G  f  P  Jensen  is  a  friend  of  Meese,  dating 

has  delayed  Senate  Judiaary  Co„.  that  Smith  has 

TRAILER  for  summer  rent  or  mittee  hearings  on  his  nomination  notpnformed  the  white  House  of  a 

ajswBattsas  x3tts£sattssfc>- 

226-7261.  which  he  said  were  politically  moti  nistration  sources  as  sayinR  Smith 

54— Travel— Trans.  ^The  special  federal  court,  noting  had  Planned  to  leave  about  April  L 

mwMmmm “allegations  underlying  the  attorney  Speakes  said  if  Meese  has  not  been 
'  EUROPE  student  interested  general’s  application  .  .  .  have  been  confirmed  by  the  time  Smith  leaves,  a 
touring  Europe  via  Euraii  widely  reported  by  news  media,”  said  decision  will  have  to  be  made  on 
*  "  m  s  ,s  snm'  disclosure  of  the  details  in  the  formal  whether  to  allow  the  traditional  line 

request  “would  be  in  public  interest.”  0f  succession  at  the  agency  to  be  fol- 
The  Justice  Department  did  not  im-  lowed, 
mediately  disclose  its  reasons  for 

seeking  a  special  prosecutor,  but  was  Its  obvious  that  if  the  attorney 
expected  to  release  its  application  to  general  does  decide  to  return  to  Cali- 
the  special  court  later  Tuesday.  forma  prior  to  the  Meese  confirmation 

There  was  no  immediate  indication  that  there  will  have  to  be  some  deci- 
’80  LeCar.  fwd  clean,  top  whether  or  when  the  court  would  act  sion  made  as  to  whether  you  follow 
conditon.  AM/FM  cassette,  on  the  request.  the  line  of  succession  and  let  some- 

$2695/offer.  967-9888,  532-  request  for  special  investi-  body  step  into  the  job  automatically 

ffL  TMgTTDAVf.F-T^-  gator  under  the  Ethics  in  Govern-  or  whether  you  name  somebody 
AUTO  INSU  .  . 1S:  ment  Act  came  amid  indications  that  acting,  he  said. 

Smith  is  anxious  to  leave  Washing-  While  admitting  he  was  not  corn- 
ton.  When  he  announced  his  resigna-  pletely  certain  of  the  “legalities”  in- 

- - — —  tion  Jan.  23,  Smith  said  he  would  stay  volved  in  putting  an  outside  indi- 

wagon°  V8  auto  P/S  PBAc"  on  until  Meese  is  confirmed,  but  he  vidual  in  charge  of  a  federal  agency, 
tiltf  cruise,’  luggage  rack.  Pow-  added  it  was  not  an  open-ended  com-  Speakes  pointed  to  the  case  of  Wil- 
er  seat,  gd  economy,  runs  mitment.  liam  Ruckelshaus,  who  Reagan 

A  special  prosecutor’s  investiga-  named  as  acting  chief  of  the  Environ- 
7pm;  ’  ’  tion  could  take  months.  The  Justice  mental  Protection  Agency  while  the 

’79  MUSTANG  w/turbo,  ’76  Department  began  a  preliminary  in-  Senate  considered  Ruckelshaus’s 
I  Datsun  or  76  Dart.  Lease  or  vestigation  last  week  into  one  aspect  nomination  for  the  post. 

:  sales w/temsor offer,  eai1 377-  0f the  Meese  controversy— his  failure  Reagan  has  pledged  to  stand  be- 
iqV/vw  piRHif  'T — r  to  disclose  a $15,000 interest-free  loan  hind  Meese’s  nomination  and  Meese 
Front  Whed  drive  excellent  from  a  friend  who  later  got  a  federal  has  vowed  to  fight  as  long  as  neces- 
economv.  $1395. 374-5937, 224-  job.  sary  to  win  confirmation. 


Killer  gets  40  more  years 


CLINTON,  Tenn.  (UPI)  — 
Lawyer  Mary  Evans  watched  the  kil¬ 
ler  she  fell  in  love  with  —  and  helped 
to  escape  —  sentenced  to  40  more 
years  in  prison  Tuesday  and  showed 
not  a  flicker  of  emotion. 

Tim  Kirk,  37,  pleaded  guilty  to 
escape  and  armed  robbery  charges  as 
his  part  of  a  plea  bargain  which  he 


Every  psychiatrist  who  has  ex¬ 
amined  her  has  agreed  she  was  insane 
when  she  engineered  Kirk’s  escape 
last  year.  Court  records  disclosed 
Tuesday  she  attempted  suicide 
months  before  she  met  him. 

The  muscular,  bearded  Kirk 
glanced  frequently  at  the  slender 
blonde  during  his  portion  of  the  hear- 


agreed  to,  his  lawyer  said,  “because  it  ing  Tuesday,  but  she  stared  straight 
was  best  for  Mary.”  ahead  and  did  not  acknowledge  his 

Evans,  27,  hoped  to  avoid  any  pris¬ 


on  sentence  at  all  in  the  bail 
Judge  James  Scott  was  to  rule  later 


ahead  s 
presence. 

Kirk  was  serving  65  years  in 
Brushy  Mountain  Prison  for  armed 


y-H  Course  begins: 

IN  April  7 

381  W.  2230  N. 
Suite  330 

226-7205  Provo’ utah 


SPECIALISTS  SINCE  19 


EUROPE!  From  $599  Round- 
trip  air  Denver/Frankfurt, 
Germany.  $370  2  mo. 
EURAILPASS,  Hostels., 
Rainbow  Tours  1-800-253-4014. 

58— Used  Cars 


Tuesday  on  the  state’s  recommenda-  robbery  when  Evans  was  appointed 
tion  that  she  be  placed  on  probation  to  defend  him  against  charges  he  mur- 
and  ordered  to  undergo  extensive  dered  two  other  inmates, 
psychiatric  treatment. 

Chileans  protest  government  curfew 

SANTIAGO,  Chile  appearance  of  a  strike,  two-day  dusk-to-dawn 
(UPI)  —  Thousands  of  Police  used  water  can-  curfew  doubled  the 
Chileans  kept  their  chil-  nons  to  disperse  hun-  effectiveness  of  a  day  of 
dren  out  of  school  and  dreds  of  young  demon-  mass  protests  organized 
stayed  home  Tuesday  to  strators  who  milled  by  opposition  labor  and 
express  their  discontent  around  downtown  San-  political  groups,  who 
with  the  decade-old  tiago,  chanting,  “The  called  on  the  population 
military  government  of  dictatorship  is  going  to  to  boycott  shops  and 
Gen.  Augusto  Pinochet,  fall,”  and,  “Bread,  schools  and  bang  on  pots 

Public  transport  was  work,  justice  and  free-  and  pans  in  their  homes 
scarce  and  most  shops  dom.”  at  night, 

closed  at  mid-day  in  the  Political  observers 
capital,  giving  the  city  of  said  the  government’s 
4  million  inhabitants  the  decision  to'  enforce  a 


People  Power  helps 
prevent  birth  defects 


Support 

March  of  Dimes 


xplamed  ment  Act  came  amid  indications  that 

_ „ ,  „  :ll0W  pg. 

■10.  Call  George  for  details,  374- 
~~  ‘75-1580  ev 


counts  for  students  e: 


RENT  A  CAR 

for  $9.95  &  up.  Rent  for  a  day,  week,  or  month. 

Free  Mileage 

First  Time  Special 
Choose  from  any  car  on  the  lot 
and  get  it  for  only  $9.95! 

All  return  customers  get  10%  off  w/this  ad. 

Our  Trucks,  Moving  Van,  &  Station  Wagon  are  not  included  in  the  offer.  BYU 
students  must  be  18  yrs.  +  (limit  1  coupon  per  rental) 

289  S.  Univ.  Ave.,  Provo  375-4445 

Cars  not  to  leave  state  Expires  4/30/84 


*  Close  to  Campus  - 


IS 


Park  Plaza 


VERY  CLOSE  ^ 

3 


•Free  Cable  TV 

•  Paid  Utilities 

•  Next  to  Kiwanis  Park 

•  Large  Recreation  Room 

•  Picnic  &  Bar-B-Que  Area 


•  Large  Heated  Swimming  Pool 

•  Air  Conditioned 

•  Laundry  Facilities 

•  2  Super  Wards 


Now  Accepting  Fall/Winter  Applications 
910  North  900  East 

Call  373-8922 


OFFICE  HOURS  ' 
3-6  p.m. 


’76  HONDA  CIVIC.  4  spd, 
Front  wheel  drive,  NEW 
clutch,  runs  excellent.  374- 
5937,  224-4579  after  7pm. 

’73  FORD  PINTO  Waj 


California 
_  hunters  try 

374-5937,  224-4fS79  after  7pnn  for  Big  foot 
MUST  SELL  76  Mustang  II  j  \  T,  r-  A  T  A  n„i;f 
Ghia,  A/C,  auto trans. ,  stereo,  AKLA1A,  U a  1 1 1 . 
$1200  or  offer.  Jennie  374-8415.  '(UPI)  —  A  Postal  Ser- 
75  VW  RABBIT,  Tools  &  bike  vice  clerk  said  Tuesday 
rack  inci.  $1500  or  B.o.  Call  he’s  quitting  his  job  in 

374-0309. - . - - -  April  and  will  spend  five 

’80  210  DATSUN  Stationwa-  months  with  two  COm- 
fo  "mission8  Calf 373-6526.  panions  hunting  Big- 
’69  CJ5  JEEP,  exc.  cond.,  foot,  the  legendary  man- 
winch,  other  extras.  50,000  beast  that  has  been  re- 
orig.  miles.  $2800.  375-9945.  ported  sighted  many 
’82  celica  GT  Liftback.  Like  times  but  never  proven 
r378C-l4ttafte™r489-907r§2.  to  actually  exist^  _ 
’81  PONTIAC  Tiooo.  Std  4  Mark  Keller,  33,  said 

-  ~  .  he  and  two  friends  will 

“live  off  the  land”  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  while 
searching  for  the  crea¬ 
ture.  If  they  find  it, 
they’ll  try  to  kill  it,  he 
said. 

“If  someone  doesn’t 
do  this,  all  we’ll  have  are 
footprints,  hair  sam¬ 
ples,  eyewitness  stories 
and  some  shaky,  unbe¬ 
lievable  photographs,” 
he  said. 

“But  if  we  can  put  one 
jdown,  then  bring  back 
I  parts  of  the  animal  for 
scientific  study,  there 
I  will  be  some  facts,  some- 
thing  concrete  we’ll 
know  about  it.” 

Hal  Mefford  of  the 
state  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game  said  Kel¬ 
ler’s  expedition,  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  would  be  illegal. 

He  said  California  law 
names  the  animals  that 
hunters  may  kill  and  it  is 
illegal  to  kill  anything 
not  on  the  list.  Bigfoot  is 
not  listed. 


Cancer  is 


curable. 

The  fear 
of cancer 
is  often 
fatal. 

American 

Cancer 

Society 


Q:  What  is  ROSS? 

A:  ROSS  is  an  exciting  off-price 
fashion  store  for  the  whole 
family. 

Q:  What  is  off-pricing? 

A:  ROSS  buys  at  exceptionally 
low  prices  nationally  advertised 
brand  name  merchandise  and 
sells  at  20%  to  60%  below 
regular  retail  every  day. 


SAVE  20%  to  60%  on  brand  name 
and  designer  apparel  every  day. 

ROSS,  the  exciting  new  OFF- PRICE  FASHION  STORE 
everyone’s  talking  about! 


f  >• 


GOING  HOME?!?  J 

Buy  your  tickets  now. 

Low  fares  still  available. 

L.A. 

$125* 

NYC/D.C. 

$175* 

Kansas 

$110* 

DENVER 

$45* 

Job  Interview? 
Fly  now, 
pay  later. 

Atlanta 

$174* 

Seattle 

$145* 

Fall  Semester 
BYU  Hawaii  Call 
for  flight  info. 

HAWAII  $459** 

1  WEEK,  HOTEL  INCLUDED 

Q:  Do  I  have  to  wait  for  sales 
at  ROSS? 

A:  No!  There’s  never  a  sale  at 
ROSS.  Every  day  you  save 
20%  to  60%. 

Q:  Can  I  find  well  made, 
classic  clothes  that  de¬ 
partment  stores  carry? 

A:  Certainly.  The  same  labels. 
The  same  great  looks.  The 
only  difference  is,  you’ll  pay 
much,  much  less. 

Q:  Do  I  have  to  compromise 
on  choice? 

A:  Never!  With  35  stores  ROSS’s 
purchasing  power  brings  you 
broad  selections.  In  season 
you  get  what  you  need,  when 
you  need  it.  Thousands  of 
items  with  their  labels  (ntact. 

Q:  Do  I  have  to  pay  cash? 

A:  You  may  pay  with  cash  or  per¬ 
sonal  check  or  Visa,  Master- 
Card,  or  American  Express. 
Ross  refunds  within  30  days. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY  &  OREM 
Wed.  •  Mar.  28, 9:30  A.M. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


DiZESS  FOiZ  LESS 


Opening  Week  Store  Hours 

Wed,  Thurs,  Fri  9:30  am  -  9:30  pm 

Saturday  9:30  am  -  6  pm 

Sunday  11  am -5  pm 

[oREWOpen  Sat,  until  9  pm  •Closed  Sunday  | 
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FASHION 

300  E 

b-'t  PLACE 

wl  |  MALL 

^JK/INCHES.LF  ST. 
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CARILLON  1  _  1 

SQUARE  |  Wl 

UNIVERSITY 

MALL 

\ 

1300 

,0.  ST. 

1523 

\  B.Y.U. 

\  DIAGONAL 

Fashion  Place  Mall  186  E.  6100  South 
State  St.  and  Hwy  215 


Carillon  Shopping  Center  Corner  State  St.  & 
1300  So.  St.  Across  from  University  Mall 


